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Did He Do It? If So, How Shall He Be Man- 
aged?—The present system of criminal trials re- 
quires courts and jurors to consider simul- 
taneously two distinct and essentially unrelated 
but separable questions: Did the defendant com- 
mit the unlawful act alleged? And if so, should he, 
because of mental disorder, be excused from 
blame? It is suggested by Dr. Dale C. Cameron, 
superintendent of the Federal Government’s Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital at Washington, D. C., that 
jurors be concerned only with the first question. 
The second question, he asserts, need not be asked 
nor answered. Rather, emphasis should be placed 
on obtaining answers to more important questions 
msuch as where, for how long, and in what way a 
defendant who has committed an unlawful act 
should be manageu by society. 


Work Release and the Misdemeanant.—Socio- 
logist Stanley E. Grupp of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity at Normal, Illinois, presents an overview 
of work release programs in the United States 
and other countries. He discusses the underlying 
philosophy and operation of programs which re- 
lease prisoners from confinement during certain 
hours, primarily for employment. A distinction, 
he insists, should be made between what is gen- 
erally known as work release and the halfway 
house program. 


How Delinquent Children Think and Feel.— 
Twelve thousand hours of group counseling ses- 
sions at the Philadelphia Youth Study Center 
were conducted in a special study to determine 
the attitudes and viewpoints of delinquent chil- 
dren. Dr. E. Preston Sharp and Ellis Grayson of 
the Center illustrate some of the thoughts and 
feelings of children in trouble, describe how an 


This Issue in Brief 


understanding communicative relationship can be 


established, and relate how the insights obtained 
can be utilized in dealing effectively with children 
in correctional institutions. The basic principles 
and concepts brought out in this article apply not 
only to relationships with children by institutional 
personnel, but by judges, probation officers, 


teachers, the clergy, and parents as well. 


The School in the Detention Home Should Be 
a Part of the Public School System—A survey 
conducted by School Superintendent Ralph C. 
Norris of Des Moines, Iowa, discloses that the 
detention home’s school program in most instances 
is not a part of the public school system. But, Mr. 
Norris declares, the responsibility for education of 
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children in detention should be a part of the public 
school system. This is the only way, he concludes, 
to give children in detention the quality of edu- 
cation to which they are entitled. 


Let’s “Sell” Corrections: A Straight Talk to 
Probation Officers—When we try to interpret 
corrections to our constituents, we in the cor- 
rectional field “are our own worst enemies,” states 
Charles L. Newman of the University of Louis- 
ville’s Kent School of Social Work. Succinctly 
and to the point, Professor Newman pinpoints 
our correctional mission, portrays the negative 
self-image of correctional workers that is current, 
and suggests where the communications break- 
down lies. He closes his article by showing how 
mass media can help to sell corrections. “It pays 
to advertise,” he concludes. 


Drinking and Crime.—Studies examining the 
relation between alcohol use and concomitant 
criminal behavior suffer from inadequacies in 
method and oversimplified conceptions, submits 
Psychologist Howard T. Blane of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and the Harvard 
Medical School. In order to study the relationship 
between the two, personality as well as social and 
cultural variables must be taken into account, he 
contends. Three possible avenues of research with 
potential preventive implications are reviewed by 
Dr. Blane. 


The Alcoholic and the Jail_—It would be nice 
if jails resocialized alcoholic inmates, but nobody 
expects them to do so. This is the view expressed 
by Dr. Earl Rubington of the Center of Alcohol 
Studies staff at Rutgers University. Public 
opinion, he continues, is satisfied that jails do not 
accomplish their stated goals with alcoholic in- 
mates. And what little research there is, he adds, 
suggests that jails actually induce those very 
patterns of behavior they seek to prevent and 
control. Dr. Rubington believes that if attention 
is paid to what kind of alcoholics persons are in 
a social sense, and how they adapt to jail experi- 
ence, jails may make some headway in achieving 
effective resocialization. 


Capital Punishment—In the past 6 months 
four more states—Oregon, Iowa, West Virginia, 


and Vermont—have abolished the death penalty, 
This brings to 12 the number of abolition states, 
Arthur O’Halloran, president of the New Zealand 
League for Penal Reform until his death on Feb. 
ruary 20, comments on capital punishment from a 
world viewpoint, giving particular reference to 
the attitude toward the death penalty in the 
United States, Canada, Latin America, Europe, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The tides of capital 


punishment, he observes, are slowly running out. | 


Conjugal Visiting at the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary.—In 1963-1964 Professor Columbus 
B. Hopper studied the conjugal visiting program 
at the Mississippi State Penitentiary, the only 
correctional institution in the United States with 
such a program. Although conjugal visiting isa 
controversial subject and is in general disfavor 
in American penal practices, Professor Hopper 
believes a conjugal visiting program could be 
developed into one of the most enlightened pro- 
grams in modern corrections. 


A Halfway House for Parolees.—Four years 
ago a group of Pittsburgh attorneys expressed 
concern over the large number of prisoners who 
were eligible for parole but who could not satisfy 
the requirements for a parole plan. As a partial 
solution to the problem, the St. Joseph’s House 
was established. During its relatively short period 
of operation it has been the temporary home for 
more than 60 men. Professor Robert G. Meiners 
of the University of Pittsburgh law school tells us 
about the program and its operation. Halfway 
houses are not panaceas, acknowledges Professor 
Meiners, but their failures are far outshadowed 
by their successes. 


Treated Sex Offenders Who Reverted to Sex- 
ually Deviant Behavior.—Research Specialist 
Louise Viets Frisbie of the California Department 
of Mental Hygiene delineates for us the highlight 
findings of a study which investigated the post- 
hospital adjustment of 1,921 treated patients 
discharged from Atascadero State Hospital. With- 
in a 5-year period, three-fourths of the patients 
had not reverted to sexually deviant behavior as 
measured by a new sex offense conviction. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Did He Do It? If So, How Shall 
He Be Managed? 


By DALE C. CAMERON, M.D. 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


posed about the so-called criminally insane. 
Are they an identifiable group, psychi- 
atrically and legally? Would another name such 
as “socially hazardous, mentaly ill offenders” be 
preferable or help in identifying them? Can psy- 
chiatric and legal definitions be better unified? If 
so, would this improve programming for members 
of this group and better protection for society? 
These are important questions at the heart of 
which there appears to be an honest desire to help 
develop a medicolegal framework that will fa- 
cilitate the best possible recognition of persons 
involved in criminal activity as a consequence of 
mental disorder, to the end that such persons 
may be treated in their own best interest and that 
of society. Nothing in the field of forensic med- 
icine is more central to my own interests than 
this goal. 


N eseat QUESTIONS have recently been 


Meanings and Implications of Some Terms 
in the Medicolegal Framework 


In discussing this subject I shall first set forth 
my concept of the meaning and implications of 
some terms, then turn to a description of present 
procedures and associated problems in trials of 
criminal cases, and, finally I shall suggest a re- 
vision of these procedures that would, in my 
opinion, greatly facilitate improved recognition of, 
and programming for mentally disordered of- 
fenders and for improved protection of society. 

“Mental disorder” is intended, in this article, 
to include any mental illness or defect of suffi- 
cient severity to warrant treatment or care for 
the person suffering from the disorder. The term 
“care” is intended to include, but not be limited 
to, the custodial management of a person with 
such disorder in an institutional setting, even in 
those situations in which active curative treat- 
ment may not appear to be warranted or possible. 

I understand the term “criminally insane” to 


The views expressed in this article are those of the 
author and do not necessarily represent the views of the 
Department of Health, Eaucation, and Welfare. 


be a legal designation, so it is perhaps presump- 
tuous of me, a psychiatrist, to attempt to define 
it. However, for the purposes of this discussion 
I shall indicate what it means to me. The term 
“insane” is an appellation now generally assigned 
by the courts, not by physicians. In times past 
physicians did, of course, refer to the mentally 
ill as the “insane.” I understand it now to mean 
that a court believes a person to be so mentally 
disordered that he is deficient to some degree in 
his competence to carry out some act, or is lacking 
in responsibility for some act he has been found 
to have committed. When the word “criminally” 
is added, the phrase denotes a person who has 
been charged with a criminal act, but found 
incompetent to stand trial; or more often a person 
who has been found to have committed not merely 
an unlawful, but a criminal act, and who, because 
of his mental disorder, is legally and morally 
excused from responsibility for that act, i.e., he 
is not to be blamed. The fundamental tenet of 
Anglo-Saxon law on which such exculpation from 
guilt is based was well expressed by a prominent 
jurist when he said, “Our collective conscience 
does not allow punishment where it cannot impose 
blame.”! The difficulty with this laudable but 
limited concept is that it focuses attention in 
criminal procedures on the moral issue of blame- 
worthiness to the almost total exclusion of what 
I believe to be at least equally important issues, 
namely, the proper management of the so-called 
criminally insane and the prevention of criminal 
activity on the part of mentally disordered per- 
sons. 

Since the phrase “criminally insane” is more 
often than not associated with the question of 
responsibility for a criminal act it should be noted 
in passing that there are many different tests of 
criminal responsibility in the several jurisdic- 
tions of the United States. The point to be made 
here is that whatever test or tests may be used to 
determine responsibility (e.g., Durham, M’Nagh- 
ten, Irresistible Impulse, or that of the American 


1 Holloway v. United States, 148 F. 2d 665 (D.C.Cir. 1945) at 
PP. 666-667. 
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Law Institute) the accused is usually designated 
as “criminally insane,” or as “not guilty by reason 
of insanity” if he is excused from responsibility 
for a criminal act because of mental disorder. 
Since the term “insanity” implies the presence of 
some mental disorder, it obviously raises ques- 
tions about the need for treatment and care of 
the person involved, as well as for the protection 
of society. But the phrase “mental disorder” 
raises the treatment and care questions even more 
strongly. 

The term “not guilty by reason of insanity” is 
a tortured phrase used in many jurisdictions to 
try to cope with the question of exculpation from 
responsibility. What it really means, of course, is 
that “he did it, but is excused from blame because 
of mental disorder.” The moral judgment “not 
guilty” is made around the question of blame- 
worthiness. The British were at one time a bit 
more straightforward. They used to say “guilty 
but insane.” 

The phrase, “socially hazardous, mentally ill 
offender” has been suggested. Let me discuss this 
in two parts, first, the “mentally ill offender.” I 
would prefer the phrase “mentally disordered of- 
fender,” since it would include the mentally re- 
tarded as well as the mentally ill. Such a term is 
certainly better than “criminally insane” or “not 
guilty by reason of insanity” since it does not 
imply a judgment, or the need for such judgment, 
on blameworthiness. Further, the term mental 
disorder, like mental illness, is much more mean- 
ingful to the physician, who is often called to 
testify as an expert in court, than the term “in- 
sanity” which goes to the legal and moral ques- 
tion of blameworthiness. Physicians have no spe- 
cial competence on the question of blameworthi- 
ness, but they do have some special knowledge 
about the presence, nature, and severity of mental 
disorders. I also prefer the term “offender” rather 
than “criminal” since it avoids a moral judgment 
as to criminality and leaves open the way to con- 
sider those whose acts may be unlawful, but not 
criminal in character. Some acts of negligence or 
slander come to mind. 

The phrase “socially hazardous” tends to focus 
attention on the need to protect society, almost to 
the exclusion of any question of treatment for the 
offender. And there is the further problem of 
developing an acceptable general definition of 
“socially hazardous.” Should this be limited to 
hazard to persons or should it include hazard to 
property? If either or both of these, what degree 


of hazard? Ultimately, in deciding how a mentally 
disordered offender is to be managed for his om} 


benefit and that of society, these questions wi] 
have to be answered, but I believe the term 


“socially hazardous” need not be included in the} 


initial definition. It is enough to call the grow 


about which we are talking simply “mentally| 
disordered offenders,” particularly if we were ty f 


adopt the type of system proposed below. 


I would include in the group of “mentally dis. | 


ordered offenders,” all those persons who hay 
been charged with or found to have carried out, 
criminal act (perhaps unlawful is better) and 
who are, at the same time, suffering from mental 
illness, mental retardation, or sexual psychopathy 
of sufficient degree to warrant the assumption 
that treatment and/or care of the person involved 
may be beneficial either for the person or society, 
I should like to believe there is equal concern for 
all mentally disordered offenders, not just those 
who may also happen to be socially hazardous, 
however defined. 

I hope this semantic discussion will take on 
additional meaning as consideration is given to 
the proposed new procedures for trials in criminal 
cases and the associated concepts. To make ex. 
plicit these concepts I must first describe and 
comment on one aspect of the present system of 
criminal trials. 


Present System of Criminal Trials 


The present system requires courts and jurors 
to consider simultaneously two distinct and 
essentially unrelated but separable questions, 
viz, (1) did the defendant commit the unlawful 
act alleged or, as it is usually phrased with moral 
judgment connotations, is he guilty; and (2) if 
so, has the defendant a mental disorder directly 
or indirectly so related to the unlawful act that he 
should, because of “our collective conscience,” be 
excused from blame? 

The first is a question of fact, the answer to 
which is usually expressed in moral terms, though 
it need not be so expressed. (“He did or did not 
commit the act alleged” rather than “he is or is 
not guilty.”) 

The second is both a medical and a moral ques- 
tion, i.e., is he so mentally disordered (primarily 
a medical question) and his disorder so related to 
the act: charged (a medical question with sub- 
stantial moral overtones because of the unlawful 
nature of the act) that he should be held blameless 
(a moral question). The second question is now 
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| almost always answered in moral terms, such as, 
“guilty,” “criminally insane,” or “not guilty by 

reason of insanity.” To me, the unnecessary pro- 
' cess of attempting to answer simultaneously these 


| essentially unrelated and separable questions in a 


single trial (1) makes for needlessly difficult 


| answers, (2) tends to lead to unduly rigid dis- 


position of “mentally disordered” defendants, and 


(3) introduces unfortunate complications into the 


| process of answering the first or primary question 


4% 


a 


of fact as to whether the defendant committed the 
act alleged. 


Proposed Modifications for Trials 
in Criminal Cases 


It is suggested that the existing procedures be 


so modified that jurors be concerned only with the 
first question of fact, namely, did the defendant 


- commit the unlawful act alleged? If he did, then 


in those cases in which a question of mental dis- 
order is raised by the defense, prosecution, or the 
court, let the court, or preferably another dis- 
positional body, obtain, without a jury and in an 
informal manner, such medical and other opinion 
and its bases as may be necessary to assist it in 
deciding on the presence or absence of significant 
mental disorder. If such disorder be present, then 
a decision should be made as to the most appro- 
priate management of the defendant who has 
already been found to have committed the act 
alleged. 

In recommending a dispositional body other 
than the court, I mean a small panel of persons 
representing such fields as the law, psychiatry, 
sociology, criminology, and also the public. 

Proper management of a mentally disordered 
offender must take account of his particular prob- 
lems and needs, as well as those of society. In 
fact, it may be argued on philosophical grounds 
that unless society fully considers the needs and 
individual rights of its members, its own ends are 
not well served. 

If the defendant has a significant mental dis- 
order, it matters little whether it is sufficiently 
related to his unlawful act to state formally that 
he should or should not be excused from respon- 
sibility for that act. I see no necessity that such 
amoral judgment be made! It contributes nothing 
and is perhaps sometimes prejudicial to the pro- 
cess of determining the proper management of 
mentally disordered offenders. It tends only to 
“satisfy” some apparent need of our “collective 
conscience” to impose or absolve from blame. To 


repeat, such a judgment contributes nothing to 
the process of deciding where, for how long, and 
in what manner the defendant who has been 
found to have committed an unlawful act will be 
under the management of society. 

Medical opinion can be more helpful on ques- 
tions of management than on those of com- 
mission of an act or of guilt. And medical testi- 
mony is not the only type of expert testimony 
that might well be considered in deciding on the 
future management of mentally disordered of- 
fenders. Sociologists, criminologists, and others 
who are not ordinarily called to testify under our 
present system might well have a contribution to 
make to the question of proper disposition. 


Advantages of Proposed Concepts 
and Procedures 


The advantages of the concepts and procedures 
proposed are several: 

1. The competence of the defendant to stand 
trial would continue to be determined as at pres- 
ent by the court without a jury after access to 
medical opinion and its bases. 

2. The question of fact as to the commission of 
an unlawful act would be determined by a jury 
without the presentation of irrelevant medical 
issues in an atmosphere of moral judgment. A 
jury trial could, of course, continue to be waived. 

3. Physicians would be spared unnecessary in- 
volvement in the adversary process to determine 
the factual and moral issues of guilt. They have 
no special skills or knowledge to offer on such 
issues. 

4. Physicians would be able to make available 
to the court, or preferably another dispositional 
body, their special knowledge about mental dis- 
orders in general, and the mental condition of the 
offender in particular, in a nonadversary atmo- 
sphere, looking to questions of treatment and 
rehabilitation, and the protection of society, if 
indicated, rather than to a factual issue already 
settled. 

5. Other expert witnesses could also be called 
upon for advice as to proper management of the 
offender. 

6. The need for management resources beyond 
those now available in most jurisdictions would 
be highlighted. It is my own belief that persons 
who have committed unlawful acts and who re- 
quire separation from society for the benefit of 
either society or themselves, cannot properly be 
managed, as at present, in but two basic institu- 
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tional programs—prisons and hospitals. Human 
beings do not fit into such neat compartments. 


Need for Different Types of 
Institutional Programs 


There are many different types of persons with 
all gradations between. Surely there is a need for 
modes of approach other than those provided by 
prisons and hospitals as they are now operated in 
most jurisdictions—something in between. In 
fact, other countries and some jurisdictions in 
this country have developed alternatives. The 
Netherlands, for example, has adopted the basic 
concepts and procedures I have just set forth and 
has several different types of facilities to which 
its offenders may be sent. It has, as we have in 
most parts of this country, several different types 
of institutions for offenders who are not mentally 
disordered. It also has several different types of 
facilities for its mentally disordered offenders. 

Some states, for example Maryland, have 
special institutions with well developed security 
features in which programs are provided for 
persons involved in unlawful acts who are men- 
tally iil, but who are not out of contact with 
reality. 

The need for different types of medical pro- 


Work Release and the Misdemeanant 


By STANLEY E. GRUPP 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois 


ORK RELEASE as commonly employed and 
as used in this paper refers to the release 
of the prisoner from confinement during 
certain hours. Usually, though not exclusively, 
this release is for the purpose of employment. The 
prisoner returns to confinement at the close of the 
work day. Work release and other vehicles for 
mitigating the severity of punishment, such as 


1 The present paper is part of a continuing effort to describe 
and analyze work release. See, Stanley FE. Grupp, “Work Release in 
the United States,” The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, Vol. 54, No. 2, September. 1963, 267-272 ool Work 
Release—Statutory Patterns, Implementation and Problems The 
Prison Journal, Vol. 44, No. 1, Spring 1964, pp. 4-25. 

2 See, for example, Alfred ct. Alspach, “‘Lancaster County ‘Out- 
mate’ Program,” Pennsylvania Bar Association Quarterly, Vol. 33, No. 
8, March, 1962, 318-324, and Trust, Tolerance, and Understanding— 
The Outmate Program, Lancaster County Prison, Lancaster Pennsyl- 
vania, 1962 (mimeographed). 

8 Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations (St/SOA/SD/5) (1955). 

4 Donald R. Taft and Ralph W. England, Jr., Criminology, The 
Macmillan Co., New York 1964, 4th edition, p. "462. 


Prison Labour, 
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grams and related facilities for mentally dis 
ordered offenders might be highlighted by citing 
but three examples. Each of the three types of 
persons would need a different type of program 
in their own best interest as well as that of 
society; (1) the mother who, in a postpartum 
depression, killed her child; (2) the sociopath who 
is lacking in, among other things, proper work 
habits, social and vocational skills; and (3) the 
grossly psychotic, paranoid person with essen. 
tially no behavioral controls. 

No real solution to our problems in this dif. 
ficult area will be acheived by mere changes | 
in legal definitions or court procedures. Such 
changes must be backed up by the development of 
suitable program and facility resources for the 
proper management of mentally disordered of. 
fenders. 

Perhaps at some future happy time, we shall 
have so modified our criminal court procedures 
that we will not be preoccupied with the question 
of blameworthiness on the part of mentally dis. 
ordered persons and will have improved the treat 
ment and societal protection resources to such a 
degree that we can ask ourselves and answer the 
then somewhat more simple questions: “Did he do 
it? If so, how shall he be managed?” 


halfway houses, weekend sentences, and home 
leaves are increasingly receiving favorable atten- 
tion on the part of correctional authorities, legis- 
lators, and the general public. Although this 
favorable reception has not been without its 
critics, the trend is well entrenched.! 

Work release is known by various labels. In 
California, work release is formally referred to 
as work furlough. Day parole is the common re 
ferent in Wisconsin: In Pennsylvania the term 
for work release practice is the outmate pro- 
gram.” Private prerelease work is the concept 
used in the United Nation’s, Prison Labour publi- 
cation.* Taft and England use the phrase “extra- 
mural private employment.”* Other referents in- 
clude day work, daylight parole, free labor, free 
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work, intermittent jailing, and in France, semi- 
liberté. 

Today at least 24 states provide for some form 
of work release. The states and the respective 
years of the inauguration of work release are: 
Wisconsin (1913), Nebraska (1917), West Vir- 
ginia (1917), Hawaii (1937), Massachusetts 
(1950), Virginia (1956), California (1957), 
Idaho (1957), Minnesota (1957), North Carolina 
(1957), North Dakota (1957), Wyoming (1957), 
Arizona (1959), Illinois (1959), Montana (1959), 
Oregon (1959), Missouri (1961), Washington 
(1961), Michigan (1962), Florida (1963), Indi- 
ana (1963), Maryland (1963), Pennsylvania 
(1963), and South Carolina (1963).5 The statu- 
tory and administrative provisions as well as the 
actual implementation are conspicuously varied. 
Statutory patterns, administrative provisions, im- 
plementation, and problems of work release have 
been dealt with elsewhere by this writer.® 

Wisconsin’s Huber Law of 1913 is commonly 
cited as the earliest use of work release in the 
United States. Earlier antecedents do exist, how- 
ever. Prior to the inauguration of a formal work- 
release law in 1950 by Massachusetts, it was 
common practice to place women from the Massa- 
chusetts Correctional Institution at Framingham 
in the community under the indenture system. 
This system included not only the traditional in- 
denture provision of releasing the prisoner to a 
citizen in the community, but release for day- 
work purposes as well. The latter provision 
existed at least as early as 1880." 


Work Release in Other Countries 


A number of countries abroad provide for some 
form of work release and closely allied proce- 


5 Several other jurisdictions, Jowa, the Federal Government and 
the District of Columbia are currently considering work-release legis- 
lation and it seems probable work release will become a statutory 
reality for them in the not-too-distant future. See, for example, “Ask 
‘Outside’ Employment for tnmates,’’ Des Moines Register, November 
24, 1964, p. 1; Federal Bureau of Frisons, Federal Prisons, 1963, 23; 
and “Bill Would Free Jailed During Working Hours,” Washington 
Post and Times Herald, Suly 25, 1964, B-2. 

8 Grupp, “Work Release—Statutory Patterns, Implementation, and 
Problems,” op. cit. supra note 1. 

7 Letter from Mrs. Betty C. Smith, Superintendent, Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution at Framingham, January 7, 1964. 

8 See Denyse Chast, ‘‘Quelques Aspects Nouveaux Du Régime De 
Semi-Liberté,” Revue de Criminelle et de Droit Pénal Comparé, Tome 
XIX, No. 8, July-September, 1964, pp. 631-637. Prison Labour, op. 
cit. supra note 3 at 22-26; and The Prison Journal, op. cit. supra 
note 1 pp. 26-41. 

® Jacques Verin, “Work Release in France,’ The Prison Journal, 
op. cit. supra note 1, pp. 28-34. 

10 Daniel Wiklund, ‘“‘Work Release in Sweden,” The Prison Journal, 
op. cit. supra note 1 at 35. 

11 James V. Bennett, S. Doc. No. 70, 88th Cong. 2d Sess., “Of Men 
Who Have Failed,” Of Prisons and Justice, 1964, p. 53. Reprinted 
from FEDERAL PROBATION, August-September, 1940. 

12 For an extended analysis of statutory patterns see Grupp, “Work 
Release—Statutory Patterns, Implementation and Problems,” op. cit. 
supra note 1, pp. 7-14. 

18 Witness, for example, the change in the Maryland law. Mary- 
land’s work-release law became effective June 1, 1968. At that time 
felons with sentences not exceeding 5 years were included. This upper 
limit was eliminated as of June 1, 1964. 


dures. They include Belgium, Denmark, Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, 
and The Netherlands. There are probably others. 
The practices in some of these countries are 
described elsewhere.$ 

Inspection of the available information suggests 
that a number of these programs are comparable 
to the halfway houses and prerelease guidance 
centers in this country and therefore depart some- 
what from the concept of work release as it is 
considered in this paper. France is an exception 
to this generalization for the program includes 
persons serving short sentences of a year or less.® 

Sweden may have been the earliest country to 
experiment with work release. Informal experi- 
mentations started there in 1937.1° Informal 
work-release procedures seem to have antedated 
formal inauguration in other countries, too, for 
example, in Norway and France. And it appears 
that Germany under the Weimar Republic initi- 
ated procedures closely approximating work re- 
lease.1! 

Sweden formally authorized work release in 
1945. Formal inauguration in other countries 
followed: Scotland in 1947, Norway in 1958, 
Great Britain in 1953, and France in 1959. Of 
these countries, it appears that France is cur- 
rently making the most active use of work release. 


Present Situation in the United States 


Attempts to generalize about work release are 
difficult because of the rapid developments. The 
increase in recent years of the number of states 
providing for work release and the differences in 
the patterns thereof are evidence of this fact.'? 
Since 1956, 18 states have added work-release pro- 
visions; 8 of these were added since 1960. And, 
changes in the substantive nature of the law and 
administrative provisions or regulations are 
taking place from year to year.'® 

The implementation of work release, however, 
is definitely not being pursued with equal vigor 
in the 24 states. In some its use is virtually non- 
existent, while in others an aggressive effort is 
being made to extend the use of work-release pro- 
cedures. 

Those states with a well articulated program 
and which seem to be moving in this direction are 
relatively few. This situation stems in part from 
the fact that in most states work release is a 
sentencing procedure restricted to misdemeanants 
with responsibility for the implementation of the 
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sentence resting on the local level, usually in the 
county sheriff. In terms of actual use of work 
release the most active states are Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina, Maryland and, to a lesser 
extent, Minnesota, Michigan, and Arizona.'* Not 
all of these have an organized work-release pro- 
gram at either the state or local county level. 
Stated another way, in most of the 24 states work 
release is a sentencing procedure for selected mis- 
demeanants and felons, but beyond this provision 
no program exists. 

At least nine states have rigid statutory limita- 
tions on the use of work release. Representative 
examples of these limitations follow. In Missouri 
it is limited to one county, in Florida to two coun- 
ties. To be considered for work release in Oregon 
the sentence must be less than 6 months. In 
Illinois, West Virginia, and Indiana the work- 
release sentence may be considered for nonsup- 
port cases only, while in Virginia the sentence 
is available only if the individual’s dependents are 
potential public charges. 

In seven states the provision applies to selected 
felons. The states are California, Hawaii, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Washington.'® 

Three of the four states considered to be the 
most active by this writer—California, Maryland, 
and North Carolina—extend their work-release 
provisions to felons and Wisconsin is currently 
considering this extension. Two of the four, Mary- 
land and North Carolina, have a centrally ad- 


14 This conclusion is based in part on information collected by the 
writer during the summer of 1963. See Grupp, “Work Release— 
Statutory Patterns, Implementations and Problems,” 
note 1 pp. 14-21. ’ 

15 In Maryland, Massachusetts, and South Carolina the current 
operation is virtually limited to felons. F 

16 California is noteworthy because of the work being done in 
a few counties, namely Marin and Santa Clara. Six counties in 
California were actively engaged in utilizing work release in 1964. 
See, for example, Work-Furlough Program Procedure, Santa Clara 
County Sheriff’s Department, San Jose, California, no date. 

17 Wisconsin state correctional authorities, however, have actively 
supported work release. See, for example. Sanger B. Powers, “Day 


op. cit. supra 


Parole for Misdemeanants,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, December, 1958, 42- 
46. The Wisconsin Division of Corrections and the Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau have published several summary statements 
of work release in Wisconsin. For a list of these see Grupp, “Work 
Release—Statutory Patterns, Implementation and Problems,” op. cit. 
supra note 1 at 8, f.n. 53. : 

18 Elmer Hubert Johnson, Crime, Correction, and Society, The Dor- 
sey Press, Homewood, Illinois, 1964, p 647. 

1® Ruth Cavan, Criminology, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1962, p. 372. 

20 California Penal Code, Section 1208 (b) (Supp. 1963). Wash- 
ington Revised Code, Section 86.68.260 (2) (Supp. 1961). 

21 The Committee on Classification and Casework, Handbook on 
Pre-Release Preparatlon In Correctional Institutions, The American 
Correctional Association, New York, 1950, pp. 59-60. 

22 George W. Randall, Presentation to the Joint Meeting of the 
Association of Paroling Authorities and the Wardens’ Association of 
America at the 93rd Annual Congress of Correction, Portland, Oregon, 
August 26, 1963, Reported in American Journal of Correction, Vol. 
25, No. 8, September-October, 1968, p. 16. 

28 This observation was made by Mr. Powers in a presentation 
before a joint meeting of the Association of Correctional Adminis- 
trators and the Association of Paroling Authorities at the 94th Annual 
Congress of Correction, Kansas City, Missouri, September 1, 1964. 


24 Hearing before the Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries of 
the Committee on the Judiciary United States Senate, 88th Congress, 
2nd Session, January 22, 1964, p. 94. 


ministered program. California, although locally 
administered, does maintain a field representative 
in the Department of Corrections who functions 
in part as an adviser to counties.1° Thus of 
the four most active states only Wisconsin witha 
long tradition of day parole operates without 
direct help from a central state agency.!7 


Varying Conceptions About Work Release 


Work release is variously conceived. Johnson 
refers to work release as “another form of dis. 
position of offenders intermediate between proba- 
tion and imprisonment.”!§ Ruth Cavan refers to 
the Huber Law as “a unique plan of probation.”"” 
The California and Washington statutes include 
in their work-release provision the option of a 
work sentence “as a condition of probation for 
any criminal offense... .”2° 

As provided by statute and when it is imple. 
mented, work release is most commonly a sen- 
tencing procedure. In a few states it is the pre 
rogative of the correctional authorities. In at 
least one state, North Carolina, work release may 
be initiated by either the court or the Prison De- 
partment. 

Work release is sometimes thought of as a re 
lease procedure, as a means of assisting the in- 
mate in making the transition from institutional 
life to life in free society. It is treated as such in 
a prerelease handbook issued by the American 
Correctional Association.?! Similarly, George W. 
Randall, Director of the North Carolina Prison 
Department, while observing that work release 
has “been utilized as a bridge between probation 
and conventional imprisonment,” also suggests 
that work release may be used for inmates who 
are “not yet ready for parole...” and observes 
that work release in North Carolina functions in 
part as a vehicle for “parole preparation and a 
pre-release program.’?? Sanger Powers, Director 
of the Wisconsin Division of Correction, has re- 
cently supported the latter view by suggesting 
that work release is useful for those who are not 
quite ready for release.*8 And with regard to the 
federal work-release proposal James V. Bennett 
has observed : 

It seems to me to be a sensible sort of thing to do. 
That is another way of getting the fellow back into 
the community easily without all of this sudden change- 
over from the close regime of the institution, and get 
him back into useful work and on to a useful job. The 


sensible thing to do is let us put him back gradually 
through some kind of work furlough plan.24 


This limited review clearly suggests that the 
conceptualization of work release by various 


| 
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writers, by state statutes, and in terms of actual 
implementation is quite varied. The stage has 
peen set for the inclusion of a wide variety of 
penal-correctional measures under the banner of 
work release. In the remainder of this article I 
offer several suggestions which may assist in the 
conceptual clarification of work release and sug- 
gest a rationale for the continued use and expan- 
sion of work release. 


Work Release and the Halfway House 


Clearly some of the views on work release come 
very close to equating it to the halfway house con- 
cept. This is understandable when we recognize 
that comparable activities are being implemented 
under both of these labels, that interest in the two 
procedures has emerged more or less concomi- 
tantly, and that this interest has increased pre- 
cipitously in recent years. It is my feeling, how- 
ever, that we should retain and encourage the 
conceptual distinction of the two procedures. The 
following will make some suggestions to this end. 
The observations are not in any sense suggested 
as the final word and it is recognized that there 
will be some difference of opinion regarding most 
of the points mentioned. 

The halfway house is appropriately conceived 
as a vehicle for assisting in the social-psychologi- 
cal adjustment of the individual in making the 
transition from institutional to free life. This 
function is an integral aspect of the halfway 
house concept. In contrast, work-release proce- 
dures may or may not be designed explicitly to 
assist in bridging the transition from prison to 
society. 

Implementation of the halfway house procedure 
is commonly initiated following a period of in- 
stitutionalization. Conceived thusly the halfway 
house is appropriately viewed as a postinstitu- 
tional procedure or at most a quasi-institutional 
operation. In contrast, work release is clearly 
institutional in the sense that the work release 
participant is a prisoner but one who engages in 
private employment and other approved activi- 
ties outside the institution concurrently with con- 
finement at nights and weekends. Work release is 
appropriately conceived as a punishment proce- 
dure in and of itself; this is especially true with 
Person trained in the behavioral sciences is necessary for the proper 


1962. It is apparent that Mr. Busher’s view of work release calls 
for professional personnel and fairly intensive supervision. 


regard to the misdemeanant. Halfway house pro- 
cedures, in contrast, are appropriately viewed as 
one of a series of penal correctional measures in 
which the individual participates. 

Professional staff are commonly accepted as an 
integral part of halfway house programs. The 
operation of work-release procedures, however, 
may be conducted with a minimum of professional 
staff. It is this attribute which makes work re- 
lease adaptable on the local level. 

The financial expense of the halfway house 
usually prohibits its use on the local level, that is 
for misdemeanant prisoners in local or county 
jails. This is not true for work release; operating 
costs are not prohibitive. All that is needed for 
the implementation of work release on the local 
level is a carefully contrived and well articulated 
work-release statute together with an imaginative 
willingness to make work release a reality. 

One further distinction is apparent. Halfway 
houses may be public or private: as presently 
operated it appears that most halfway house pro- 
grams are privately administered. Work release, 
however, is always implemented by the local 
county and state authorities. Work release is pub- 
lic and as such is a part of the formal punishment 
procedures promulgated and implemented by the 
state. 

In summary, work release, as conceived here, 
is a public procedure implemented as a part of 
the state’s formal punishment responsibilities. 
Work release involves private employment con- 
current with institutionalization. Work release 
may be initiated at the beginning or early in the 
sentence of a prisoner. When it is initiated after 
an extended period of confinement, it is appro- 
priate to view work release as an aid in making 
the transition to free society, and indeed, may be 
designed for this purpose. If, however, this pro- 
gram is such that extensive professional and su- 
pervisory personnel are an integral aspect of the 
work-release program then we have a situation 
which closely approximates a state operated half- 
way house. 

The intent of the above effort to distinguish 
work release and the halfway house has been two- 
fold: one, to contribute to the conceptual clarifica- 
tion of the two procedures and, two, to present 
part of the underlying rationale for implementing 
work release on the local-county level for misde- 
meanants. 
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Work Release and the Misdemeanant 


Corrections on the misdemeanant level are a 
veritable wasteland in many areas, characterized 
by an almost total absence of imaginative effort 
to implement sound penological practices. The 
situation in some areas is one approaching total 
apathy.*® Work-release procedures are ideally 
suited to the short-term offender and can help to 
rectify some of the difficult problems confronting 
corrections on the local level. Although no pana- 
cea, work release has much to offer. This is not 
to suggest that there are no problems in the im- 
plementation of work release or that it should be 
given wholesale application irrespective of the 
type of prisoner or the conditions in the commu- 
nity.?7 

Work release is extended to misdemeanants in 
virtually all of the 24 states listed above. Available 
evidence suggests, however, that this extension is 
largely an artificial one. In many states it appears 
that little use is being made of the work-release 
provisions at the misdemeanant level. The fact 
that two of the currently most active states, North 
Carolina and Maryland, are actively extending 
their provisions to felons may serve to detract 
from the utility and potentialities of work release 
for the misdemeanant. 

The major objectives and advantages of work 
release, whether or not the participants are mis- 
demeanants or felons, may be summarized: the 
support of the offender as well as the support of 
his family and the potential rehabilitative effect 
on the offender. Several additional advantages are 
apparent: the financial saving to the county or 
state and the increased possibility that the 
offender will have a job upon release. A latent 
function is served, that of mitigating the repres- 
sive features of local-county jail conditions as 
represented in the absence of activity and a work 
program. In 1960, 2,281 employed Wisconsin Hu- 

26 Witness, for an example the observations of Eugene Zemans, 
Executive Director of the John Howard Association, regarding several 
county jails in Illinois. See, ‘Rockford Jail ‘Throwback’ to 17th 
Century,” Chicago Daily News, July 7, 1964, 8; and ‘‘Kennedy Asked 
To Investigate St. 4 Jail,” Belleville News Democrat, Belleville, 
Illinois, July 11, 1964, 2; See also, is Jails: Dirty-Dangerous,” 
Des Moines Register, fr aten 9, 1964, p. 1. 

27 For a consideration of problems “4 the implementation of work 
releasee see the discussion in the references cited in note 1 

28 Division of Corrections and Bureau of Research, Day Parole and 
Employment of County Jail Inmates: 1960 Survey of Wisconsin’s 
Huber Law (Research Bulletin C-6, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison, February, 1962, pp. 5-7). 

2°’Santa Clara County Sheriff’s Work-Furlough Pro- 
gram Statistics, San Jose, California, July, 1963. 

80 Information provided by Mr. Walter ae Busher, Work-Furlough 
Administrator, Marin County, San Rafael, California. Letter from 
Mr. Busher, September 30, 1964. 

81 Data provided by Mr. Murray Hannon, Field Representative, De- 
partment of Corrections, California. Letter from Mr. Hannon, Octo- 
ber 15, 1964. 

32 Op. cit. supra note 22, hax 16. 

33 Op. cit. supra note 28, 9. 


34 Arturo F. Gonzalez, They're Working Their Way Through 
Prison,” Family Weekly, March 8 1964. 
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berites earned $633,000. Approximately 36 per. 
cent and 27 percent were spent for the support of 
the prisoners’ dependents and the prisoners’ 
board and room, respectively.28 For the fiscal 
years 1957 through 1963, 1,593 work release pris. 
oners in Santa Clara County, California, earned 
about $832,000; of this amount approximately 47 
percent was spent for the support of the pris. 
oners’ board and room.?® In 1962-1963, 177 work 
release prisoners in Marin County, California, 
earned about $47,000 of which approximately 47 
percent was spent for the support of dependents 
and approximately 16 percent for reimbursement 
to the county.®° 

The financial saving is appreciable although the 
specific amount will vary depending on the nature 
of the program. The following examples give some 
idea of the financial return. 

Direct financial savings to the governmental 
units are more clearly represented in recent Cali- 
fornia information. Summary data from four of 
five California counties actively implementing 
the work furlough law in 1963-1964 indicate that 
the program was self-supporting in all but one 
county. In this county, estimated administrative 
costs exceeded maintenance collected by a negli- 
gible $38.00. The remaining three counties re- 
ceived $2,000 to $10,000 in maintenance collected, 
over and above the estimated program costs. In 
addition, there are the appreciable savings repre- 
sented by the family support money and aid to} 
dependent children payments sustained by work- 
release prisoners.®! 

Defense of work release sentencing in terms of 
its rehabilitative potential must be largely specu- 
lative at the present time. Only limited data re- 
lated to the question of rehabilitation are avail- 
able. 

George Randall has reported the recidivist rates 
for North Carolina work-release prisoners as 6 
percent.’? This seems amazingly low, particularly 
when we recall that the North Carolina program 
includes both misdemeanants and felons. Even if 
this were to increase appreciably, procedures 
which yield a recidivist rate this low bear close 
inspection. 

Reported escapees from the program are not 
high. Wisconsin reports that in 1960, 8 percent of 
the employed Huber Law prisoners escaped. 
Escapees from the North Carolina work-release 
program have been recently quoted as 5 percent.* 
Although escapes per se are not indicative of the 
rehabilitative potential of work release, they do 
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give a perspective regarding the percent of work- 
release prisoners who successfully complete their 
sentences. Most of those successfully completing 
their sentences will be able to retain their jobs. 
To the former prisoner who is sincere in his de- 
sire to make it in 3ociety the importance of having 
work cannot be overemphasized. 

It seems reasonable to assume then that a work 
release sentence will encourage consistent work 
habits and help the prisoner who does not have a 
sense of responsibility toward his dependents, to 
develop in this direction. In this regard George 
Randall, a man of considerable experience with 
work release, has observed that, ““‘When a man 
supports his family, it gives him a degree of self- 
respect and is helpful in rehabilitation.’’*® 

Even if it is eventually determined that recidi- 
vism rates for work-release prisoners are as high 
as the rates for prisoners who serve conventional 
terms, and limited data indicate this will not be, 
work release is defensible. This defense has been 
in part suggested by the above discussion, namely, 
the financial return to the county and state. In 
and of itself, the potential financial saving should 
provide sufficient inducement to initiate work-re- 
lease procedures. Ideally, financial considerations 
should not dictate penal-correctional policies, but 
when financial savings are known to accompany 
sound correctional procedures the usefulness of 
this unique fact in convincing skeptics should not 
be overlooked. Given this consideration, work 
release is especially applicable on the misdemean- 
ant level, that is, to those prisoners confined in 
local-county institutions. This is true because 
work-release procedures can be achieved with a 
very minimum of specialized staff and special 
housing facilities. On-going programs testify in 
this regard.®® 

The problems posed by punishment require that 
we seek those means for implementing punish- 
ment which potentially offer the greatest rewards 
for the least expensive, the least complicated, and 
the least specialized program. This is especially 
true at the misdemeanant level. Public concern for 


35 “Prisoners Work in Outside Jobs,” New York Times, August 18, 
1963, p. 50. ee 

36 + oe opinion differs on the necessity of providing separate 
housing for work release prisoners. George Randall feels that work- 
release prisoners can be housed with minimum custody inmates who 
are not in the work-release program. Sanger Powers believes that an 
effective program must provide separate housing facilities for work- 
release prisoners. Observations made before a joint meeting of the 
Association of Correctional Administrators and the Association of 
Paroling Authorities at the 94th Annual Congress of Correction, 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 1, 1964. See Wisconsin’s Huber Law 
in Action, Wisconsin Service Association, Milwaukee, 1958, pp. 13-14, 
and this author’s discussion in “Work Release in the United States,” 
op. cit. supra note 1, p. 271. 

87 Robert G. Caldwell, Criminoloyy, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1956, p. 403. 


the misdemeanant in most areas is not such that 
it will sustain grandiose treatment projects. 
Neither are the qualified professional personnel 
available. Work-release procedures are, therefore, 
ideally suited to the pursuit of the objectives of 
punishment on the misdemeanant level. Indeed, 
work release may be one of few procedures if not 
the only sound correctional procedure which is 
both practically and economically feasible at the 
local level. 


Work Release and Punishment 


Punishment today for both the misdemeanant 
and the felon involves working with him in such a 
manner that he can be reassimilated into the com- 
munity. Simultaneously, punishment in contem- 
porary society calls for working with the indi- 
vidual in such a manner as to effectively mitigate, 
though perhaps not completely satiate, the de- 
mand for retribution and further, “manipulating” 
him in such a manner as to serve as an effective 
deterrent to potential offenders. In summary, 
punishment in contemporary society involves the 
articulation and implementation of the integrative 
theory of punishment. 

A strong case can be made for work release for 
the misdemeanant in terms of the integrative 
theory. The same rationale can be applied to se- 
lected felons. Although this remains to be em- 
pirically demonstrated, it is my feeling that work 
release is ideally suited to the implementation of 
the integrative theory. 

The integrative or inclusive theory posits that 
it is possible to articulate a theory of punishment 
which will integrate the traditional functions of 
punishment, namely, retribution, deterrence, and 
rehabilitation. Further, the theory recognizes the 
reality of these multiple demands of punishment 
on the part of the public. These demands do not, 
of course, exist in a balanced proportion for all 
crimes and indeed they vary from case to case 
with a given type of crime. This is in part why 
Professor Robert G. Caldwell has referred to the 
implementation of punishment as an art.’7 In 
support of the integrative theory Professor Fran- 
cis A. Allen has observed: 


No social institutions as complex as those involved 
in the administration of criminal justice serve a single 
function or purpose. Social] institutions are multi-pur- 
posed. Values and purposes are likely on occasion to 
prove inconsistent and to produce internal conflict and 
tension. A theoretical orientation that evinces concern 
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for only one or a limited number of purposes served by 

the institution must inevitably prove partial and un- 

satisfactory.38 

In what manner does work release assist in the 
implementation of the integrative theory of pun- 
ishment on the misdemeanant level? If we may 
speak of the typical misdemeanant, it is observed 
that public wrath does not run high in his regard. 
The major exception to this is probably the minor 
sexual offender. Although he is no real threat to 
the community, it may be better to bar him from 
consideration for work release particularly if his 
inclusion will increase the risk of sacrificing the 
entire program. With regard to the typical misde- 
meanant it is suggested here that the retributive 
function of punishment is served by a work-re- 
lease sentence. Surely it cannot be claimed that 
the state is not doing something. Spending one’s 
nonworking hours in confinement is not exactly 
a luxury. With regard to misdemeanants, a rela- 
tively innocuous group of offenders, it is probable 
that most citizens will view the work-release 
sentence as adequately providing the requisite 
retributive function of punishment. 

88 Francis A. Allen, “Criminal Justice, Legal Values and the Re- 


habilitative Ideal,”” The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, Vol. 50, No. 8, September-October, 1959, p. 227. 
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Similarly, it would appear that the deterrent 
function of punishment has not been damaged, 
The offender is a prisoner, he has a sentence to | 
serve, and he must spend his nonworking hours | 
in confinement. Violation of the conditions of the 
work release may incur revocation of the privi- 
lege. Potential offenders are given sufficient warn. 
ing that work release is not a soft touch. Actively | 
applied, work-release procedures may be sufficient 
warning to keep potential offenders, for example, 
the potential nonsupport offender, in line. 

Do work-release procedures contribute to the 
rehabilitation of the offender? It has been sug. 
gested above that this needs to be empirically veri- 
fied; however, the limited data available and 
reasoned inquiry suggest that work-release pro- 
cedures should contribute to this end. Presumably 
the program should contribute to the maintenance 
and development of self-respect. The prisoner is | 
paying his way and he is helping to support his 
dependents; this in and of itself should contribute 
to the development of self-respect and a sense of 
responsible citizenry. The strongly increased 
probability of having employment following re 
lease should contribute appreciably to the indi- 
vidual remaining a law-abiding citizen. 


How Delinquent Children Think and Feel 


By E. PRESTON SHARP, PH.D., AND ELLIS S. GRAYSON* 
Youth Study Center, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE WAS READY to lash out. Jennie had done 
S that before. This is one reason why Jennie, 

age 14, was being detained at Philadelphia’s 
Youth Study Center, arrested and charged as a 
delinquent child. And now, here she was bristling 
defiance. Welling up within her were painful 
memories, some knife-sharp in fully remembered 
detail, while others were fragmentary reminders 
of events in her life that hurt her. There she was, 
little Jennie, this hurt human being, ready to act 
out her anguish. No aggressive stance, no firm 
setting of the jaw, no firebreathing, spewing forth 
of words could quite hide the fear in her eyes and 
the tremble on her lips that so poignantly illus- 


* Dr. Sharp is executive director of the Youth Study 
Center and Mr. Grayson is group work program super- 
visor. In June Dr. Sharp will leave the Center to take 
over his new duties as generai secretary of the American 
Correctional Association. 


trated the terrified child who lurked behind the 
facade of defiance. 

What precipitated this situation was simple 
enough on the surface. Jennie was part of a group 
of children who had been asked by a member of 
the staff to help clean up an area in the gym they 
had just finished using in an activity. Jennie re 
fused. She was confronted by a staff person who, 
instead of meeting Jennie’s defiance with counter- 
force, paused long enough to inquire into what 
was propelling Jennie’s conduct. Why was Jennie 
reacting this way? The answer that unfolded was 
not complicated, and the resolution that followed 
was equally as uncomplicated. What might have 
been a complex disciplinary situation, a “federal 
case,” had Jennie been pushed by being mis- 
handled through misunderstanding, was avoided. 

Jennie explained that she was scheduled to go 
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to court the next morning. She had just taken a 
shower. As Jennie put it, “I don’t want to stink 
in court! If I do this work, then I’ll sweat and 
I'll go to court smelling.” Jennie was reassured 
that she could shower as often as she liked. She 
was unbelieving at first, because she had not yet 
trusted the Center’s policy that each child may 
shower as often as needed. Jennie then joined her 
group in their work, after looking deeply at the 
staff person. Her earlier defiance could have been 
escalated had staff not taken the time to inquire 
and understand. 

Jennie, you see, came from a home where a 
bath was a rare ceremony—once a week. At the 
Center she had learned to value being clean. When 
Jennie was asked to work she felt the value of her 
shower was being taken away, undone, and she 
responded to the threat and frustration in the 
only way she knew—instant aggression. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


In the case of Jennie, and in countless instances 
of boys and girls like her, we can deal with prob- 
lems not merely by responding to the act but also 
by responding to the person who dwells behind 
the act. This means that the worker must under- 


_ stand the frames of reference in order to be able 


to communicate with the persons he is trying to 
help. It is in connection with this requirement that 
we raise these questions: 

1. How can we effectively treat persons in our 
correctional institutions if our understanding and 
communicative abilities are not sufficient to the 
task? 

2. Must we spend years in living with them be- 
fore gaining adequate insight into how they think, 
act, and feel? 

3. Is it possible that in our work there have 
been times when we were inadvertently unfair 
and have harmed some of those in our care be- 
cause we misinterpreted or misunderstood what 
they said, how they thought, felt, and behaved? 

4. Is there anything more that we can do, 
techniques we may utilize, approaches we may 
initiate that will aid us in the more rapid develop- 
ment of our ability to understand and communi- 
cate with those in our care? 

Correctional work is an art that flows from 
the behavioral sciences. Even when behavioral 
Sciences were yet in their infancy, Max Weber 
(1864-1920), a founding father of contemporary 

1 Max Weber (A. Henderson and T. Parsons, translators), Theory 


of Social and Economic Organization. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. 


sociology advocated a special method of under- 
standing (Verstehen).! He has not been alone in 
making the plea that knowledge of people—indi- 
vidually or collectively—can be obtained only 
through understanding. It has been this oft- 
reiterated concept that appears as the thread that 
pervades the entire history of the behavioral 
sciences and the arts that flow from them. What 
Weber meant by “Verstehen” was that the behav- 
ioral scientist, in order to understand the person, 
must put himself, in imagination, in the place of 
the other, and, through compassionate and spon- 
taneous empathy, come to an understanding of the 
other person’s behavior, motivation, needs, and 
feelings. It is upon such understanding that the 
ability to communicate depends. 

If it is necessary for the behavioral scientist 
and the theoretician to understand, how much 
more necessary it is for us, the practitioners of 
the correctional arts, to acquire such a depth of 
understanding of the people in our charge? It is 
so vitally necessary to us because we are in daily 
confrontation with people whose needs for under- 
standing and compassionate help are massive. 
Often, many of us find ourselves working in a 
situation where we are short of the time, funds, 
tools, facilities, and trained staff to do the job as 
fully and as professionally effective as we might 
wish. This means that we can ill afford to waste 
time, ignore, or underutilize tools and facilities, 
or passively wait for staff to gain insights into 


the thinking and feeling of the people in their 
care. 


When Is the Person “Good Enough”? 


Evidence of our possible failure to understand 
and to communicate may be discovered in some 
surprising ways. For example, there is the school 
dropout issue. The person who has left school be- 
fore high school graduation or its equivalent is 
achieved, is called a “dropout,” but in such a way 
as to imply that this person is a failure now and 
will be an even greater failure later. There are 
many of us who view the dropout in just such a 
light. We have found through our group discus- 
sions on this subject with the children that the 
dropout does not share this view. They have 
stated that if a boy has completed the seventh 
grade before dropping out he believes he has 
achieved some success because his parents 
managed to complete only the third grade. He has 
excelled his parents’ scholastic achievement; that, 
to this boy, may mean success to a considerable 
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degree. Yet those of us who do not share his think- 
ing insist on convincing him and ourselves that 
he is nearly an unqualified failure. If this is the 
kind of child whose self-esteem has already been 
impaired and weakened by events in his life, he 
may be “taught” to share our poor estimate of 
him, his accomplishments, and his future. 

In such a case, an already vulnerable child as 
a result of bombardment by the pellets and darts 
inadvertently hurled by those of us who have 
failed him by failing to understand how he thinks 
and feels, may be further impaired in his sense 
of self-worth. Perhaps, this is why he may have 
dropped out of school in the first place. 

There may be countless areas and situations 
where we have failed to support the legitimate 
aspirations and accomplishments of those in our 
care because we consider their level of aspiration 
and accomplishment to be too meagre by our 
standards. By the standards held by many of us, 
a $25-a-week job is not a success, but is it a 
failure when that job is held by a person who is 
the only one in his family that has actually earned 
an income independent of a governmental welfare 
check? Such a person may be taking the first 
weak, rudimentary steps toward self-sustenance. 
And yet if he is confronted by the attitude that 
it’s not good enough, may he not come to sur- 
render to this and, by so doing may he then not 
act in accordance with his further impaired self- 
image? Might he not have had a greater chance 
for greater achievement were we to have recog- 
nized and supported his tentative and weakly ex- 
pressed positive steps, despite the fact that these 
steps were not up to our standards either in 
quality or in quantity. 

We can be more sensitive to and appreciative 
of these factors if we can come to a compassionate 
understanding of the persons in our care and their 
point of view; by so doing, we arrive at a deeper 
understanding of the meaning of their behavior. 
The better we are able to accomplish this, the 
more effectively we may carry out our profes- 
sional responsibility to rehabilitate. To do this we 
must measure the person not only by our yard- 

2 E. Preston Sharp and Ellis S. Grayson, The Youth Study Center, 
Fifth Progress Report. City of Philadelphia: Youth Study Center, 
apy An Introduction to Group Counseling in State 
Correctional Service. New York: The American Correctional Associa- 
‘ellis Grayson and T. C. Cooke, A on Short-Term Group 
Counseling. Philadelphia: Youth Study Center, 1959. 

5 E. Preston Sharp, Group Counseling in a Short-Term Institution, 
A Profile of the Attitudes 
of Delinquent Children. Philadelphia: Youth Study Center, 1963. (Not 


available for general distribution. Manuscript being prepared for pub- 
lication.) 
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stick, but also his own. This, then, is the path to 
a communicative relationship, and it is this that 
characterizes those institutions that may be truly 
called “therapeutic communities.” 


Short-Term Group Counseling 


One of the techniques that may be profitably 
employed in helping staff arrive at a quicker, more 
serviceable understanding of the people in their 
care is that of group counseling. This technique is 
currently employed in institutions for adults as 
well as for children. Fenton® reports its use in the 
adult field while Grayson and Cooke‘ have written 
of its employment in a short-term detention set- 
ting for juvenile offenders. In a followup article 
on the use of group counseling Sharp® comments 
particularly on the increased sensitivity of staff 
to the needs and feelings of the children in their 
care since the advent of the group counseling pro- 
gram at the Youth Study Center. Of special sig- 
nificance is the value of this tool as a vehicle for 
building communicative and understanding rela- 
tionships that can pervade and characterize all 
other aspects of program. 

From the beginning of the Youth Study | 
Center’s employment of short-term group coun- 
seling, process records were kept on each session. 
To date we have documented process records 
covering more than 12,000 hours of counseling 
sessions, verbatims included. These records have 
been subjected to constant, on-going assessment, 
evaluation, and study. In 1963 this material was 
summarized and organized into 10 sections in 
which the attitudes of delinquent children, de- 
tained at the Center, were profiled.* This study 
became the basis for staff inservice developmental 
training courses conducted at the Youth Study 
Center in 1963. All staff, irrespective of position, 
duties, and responsibilities, were exposed to this 
process and this material. 


Profile Study 


It was during the compilation of this profile 
study that there began to emerge a picture that 
dramatically illustrated and underscored many 
qualities of the attitudes and thinking of delin- 
quent children—not as we, the professionals, 
think they believe, but rather as the children 
themselves expressed these thoughts in counsel- 
ing. Slowly, at first, more rapidly as the study 
progressed, we began to note how different was 
our point of view from that of the children. Once 
we began to appreciate their point of view we 
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started to see them as human beings who have 
been hurt and impaired and who, out of their 
anguish, have lashed out at a world from which 
they feel alienated. Having been rejected and 
hurt they, in turn, respond by rejecting and hurt- 
ing others. 

In assessing this profile study, we are tempted 
to claim that the facts speak for themselves. 
“Facts may speak for themselves, but they cannot 
select themselves.”7 There are myriad “facts” 
that may be gleaned from the records of the 
thousands of hours of group counseling upon 
which the profile study has been based. Of these 
available “facts” the authors were selective, but 
this selectivity was conscientiously conducted to 
avoid the biases and prejudices of the investiga- 
tors. As such, general categories of attitudinal 
expression were developed, to wit: attitudes to- 
ward the family, neighborhood, school, peer 
group, the law, recreation, the opposite sex, em- 
ployment, the future, and one additional section 
on attitudes toward religion, authored by Chap- 
lain T. C. Cooke based on his records of pastoral 
group counseling sessions. The authors are also 
well aware that not everything the children have 
said in counseling is quite as revelatory as might 
seem, that seemingly self-revelatory material ex- 
pressed in counseling may have a masking func- 
tion that needs to be uncovered before truer 
meaning and understanding are derived.® There- 
fore, because of these and other reasons, it may 
well be that another team of investigators may 
organize differently the material of these thou- 
sands of hours of group counseling so that other 
and different patterns may be developed. This is 
why we are constantly evaluating and re-evaluat- 
ing the material produced through our group 
counseling procedures, attempting further re- 
finement and understanding. 


Excerpts From the Profile Study 


The profile study included a large section on 
nonverbal communication in group counseling, an 
area in which much research needs to be done. So 
much of what people say to each other, particu- 
larly in counseling, is qualified, embellished, and 
elaborated by what is “said” nonverbally. We 
point this out because we used an assessment of 
nonverbal indicators, expressed in counseling, to 


™ Alex Inkeles, What is Sociology? New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964, 
p. 3 


8 E. M. McDonald, ‘“‘The Masking Function of Self-Revelation in 
om Therapy,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
pril 1951. 


aid us in our selection of what we believed to be 
cogent material. 

What now follows are excerpts from some of 
the sections of the profile study. They will help the 
reader achieve an understanding of its contents 
and how the technique may be used in helping 
staff to acquire a deeper and firmer understanding 
of the children in their care: 


FROM THE SECTION ON “THE FAMILY” 


In the following analysis of the attitudes delinquent 
children have expressed about family we have had to 
take into account that many of these children have had 
some extraordinary family experiences that could have 
considerably warped the meaning that the word “family” 
has for them. To understand what the children really 
were expressing in counseling sessions, we had to know 
a great many of their experiences and characteristics. 
For example, time and again, we have informally sur- 
veyed the child population detained at the Youth Study 
Center and we have found that upwards of 75 percent 
of the children do not have their natural fathers living 
at home. It would be very naive to assume that this 
factor did not color the children’s concepts of and atti- 
tudes toward family. We believed that “family” meant 
something quite different to these children than the 
generally ascribed academic definition. 

Although any one of dozens of sessions could illustrate 
(this point), the following excerpt is . . . quite typical, 
taken from a session of boys, ages 12 to 14: 

Joseph: “Sometimes, when —_~ pop is home, I try to 
talk with him. Leastways, I u to when I was littler— 
not anymore. But anyhow, he don’t care except if I 
get into trouble with the police . ... Sometimes I don’t 
hardly ever get to see my father .... Well, anyhow, I 
can’t talk to him much.” 

Alfred: “Some studs don’t have a father around the 
house. My folks was separated before I was born. I 
lived with my mom mostly, but my grandmother brung 
me up because my mom has to work. That’s why I’d 
punch my old man in the nose if I ever met him.” 

Eddie: “Well, I don’t think it’s right for a woman to 
raise a boy and tell him what to do. A man has got to 
Taise a boy. Women don’t know how. Either they’re too 
easy or too strict... .” 

Tyrone: “I sometimes fight my POP, when he’s home 
drunk and he hits on my mother. He ain’t my real 
father, anyhow.” 

Eddie: “My mom makes me mad saying for me to 
poe and that when the world ain’t how she thinks 
it: is.” 

Mario: “Sometimes they make you do girls’ work 
around the house, like sweeping and doing the dishes 
and washing the floors. That ain’t no way to raise a 
boy nohow.” 

a “Maybe you do girls’ work because you’re 
a girl.” 

(Group laughter—uncomfortable) 
Mario: “I’ll stomp you, you say that!” 
George: “You need a man around the house so you 


can learn a man’s ways. How is a woman gonna teach 
you that? How?” 


FROM THE SECTION ON “SCHOOL” 


The term “hard-to-reach” may be valuable as a 
descriptive classification, but if used as an indictment 
of the child it can he destructive and most unfair. The 
things to which the delinquent child is sensitive or in- 
sensitive .... is determined by the child's feelings—or 
lack of them, and his experiences—or lack of them. If 
(this) is different from our own, then it would be 
reasonable to assume that the quality and degree of 
his accessibility also would be different from ours. 
When these differences are so great as to create a gulf 
between him and us, we call him “hard to reach”—which 
means that we have trouble in communicating with him 
and he .. . with us. Although we have availed our- 
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selves of (authority) prerogatives by assuming it is 
our right to cast the first label, the child could just as 
well call us “hard to reach”—and in an embarrassing 
number of situations he would have greater cause to 
label us than we... him. (After all, he’s no further 
from us than we are from him.) 

The children in counseling sessions at the Center 
have overwhelmingly counterclaimed that they have not 
been able to reach many adults. “They don’t understand 
us,” said a 15-year-old girl in one of the group counse- 
ling sessions of which we have record. “We can’t get 
through to them. They do lots of talking but no listen- 
ing. They’re so busy thinking about what they want to 
say that they don’t take time to listen to us. I swear 
we don’t even talk the same language.” 

“The attitudes and feelings that children expressed 
about school and teachers . .. express a great deal 
about the children and their adjustment to school... 
and the problems tnat arise from a breakdown in com- 
munications ...as the following excerpt will show: 

Ronald: “The teachers don’t understand how a boy 
feels. There was this friend of mine in my class. Well, 
at home his pop used to beat on his mom and one day 
his father walked out of the house and he said he ain’t 
never coming back. Now this happened at lunch time. 
So the boy, he comes back to school feeling pretty bad. 
He was sitting in class and he started to cry. He 
couldn’t help it. Well, the teacher asked the boy what 
for he was crying. The boy, he said that another boy 
hit him during the lunch hour. The teacher then says 
that it’s stupid to cry about something like that which 
had happened a hour ago. Now, the teacher should have 
knowd that the boy wasn’t telling the truth, and the 
teacher should have found out what was really bother- 
ing the boy. Instead, she gave the boy some smart 
answer.” 

Counselor: (To the group) “If you were the teacher, 
how would you have handled the situation?” 

Thomas: “It’s not the teacher’s fault the boy lied 
and didn’t tell what really made him cry.” 

Norman: “It was too the teacher’s fault. She 
shouldn’t have asked the boy in front of the class. She 
a have called the boy up and talked privately to 

im. 

Aubrey: “They say anything to you in front of your 
class. Like maybe you don’t know how to spell a word 
or something, the teachers embarrass you in front of 
the class. You try to answer right. You don’t give a 
wrong answer on purpose.” 


Bernard: “There are many teachers who don’t act 
that way... who try their best to understand.” 
Alonzo: “But the thing about getting punished in 


school is that it gives you a bad name with some of the 
teachers. Sometimes they send —— to a special school 
if you’re a slow learner . everybody knows that 
it’s a special school... or. : special class . .. and it 
makes you feel ashamed. They should take you aside 
and give you special help. Your regular teachers could 
help you more this way. You get ashamed ... then an- 
gry... you fall behind . .. then you fall out... you 
quit school, and they call you a dropout, like it’s’ all 
your fault.’ 

Ernie: tte seems like teachers don’t care; folks don’t 
care. Who cares! Everybody you talk to about it either 
says that’s the way things are or they say that it’s your 
fault .. . even when you do something good, they don’t 
really care!” 

Ronald: “I remember once I did a painting in school 
and the teacher hung it on the wall. After she got done 
showing it, she let me take it home. Nobody at home 
even looked once at it. Some folks, all they care about 
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is if the school sends for them because you get into 
trouble. They get mad because they got sent for, but 
they don’t really care ebout the trouble . 

Cornell: “If you’re a bad reader, the “teacher gives 
you a baby’s reading book, and that makes you ashamed 
to read it. They should give you better books but with 
easier words ... and then you won’t be ashamed to 
read it if lA Bi sees what you’re reading... .” 

Aubrey: “ ... some of today’s mothers can’t read 
any better than their kids. Some folks don’t help their 
children with homework because these folks don’t know 
how to do it. Sometimes they want to help but they 
don’t know the work and they’re ashamed to let on. 
So they don’t me 

Ronald: “ . they sure have a lot of substitute 
teachers running ‘around school... 

Thomas: “There aren’t enough a There are 
schools that have too many students. If you go toa 
school like that, you can’t get special attention. If you 
got special attention, then everyone would want it.” 

Ronald: “What’s wrong with that?” 

“The children demonstrate little or no empathy for 
the role of the teacher. The children’s sense of self- 
worth is impaired. They thirfk so poorly of themselves 
that they are sure the teachers ... share this view. 
These children are quick to interpret the actions of 
their teachers as proof that they, the teachers, do not 
care ... and communication between teacher and child 
may break down because of the barriers of misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation . 


In Conclusion ... 


The reader of this paper may readily see that 
much of what the children have expressed is jaun- 
diced half-truth. But the children often operate 
on these beliefs. The behavior of the delinquent 
mirrors these attitudes. In so many cases, we may 
argue about the accuracy of the children’s frame 
of reference, applying terms such as “defective” 
or “impaired” as descriptive of the quality of 
their thinking. However this may be, this is how 
the children ‘‘see” themselves and others, and it 
is from such a viewpoint that they act. The mas- 
sive nature of the impairment of their general 
thinking and the all-pervasiveness of the defi- 
ciencies must be understood if the children are to 
be helped. Then, too, the positive residual 
strengths of these children, their hopes and as- 
pirations, must be just as clearly understood. 
Here, also, group counseling has been able to 
serve as an effective vehicle for staff acquisition 
of such understanding. 

It is upon a deep understanding of how the de- 
linquent child thinks and feels that we may be 
better able to build our programs and processes, 
and be better able to train a more effective staff. 


Delinquent behavior refiects only one side of a person’s 
whole personality. We should not overlook his good qualities 
and all the constructive things he does.—RUTH STRANG 
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- The School in the Detention Home Should Be 


a Part of the Public School System 


By RALPH C. NoRRIS 
Superintendent of Schools of Polk County, Des Moines, Iowa 


children while they are under security care 

in temporary detention homes should be of 
interest not only to specialists in the field of de- 
linquency, but aiso to public school administra- 
tors. A survey reveals that, with a few excep- 
tions, the school in the juvenile detention home is 
not considered a part of the public school system. 
The chief state schoo! officer in each of the 50 
states has provided information which gives the 
picture in the United States.1 Twenty-nine indi- 
cated their state laws require that a detention 
home for delinquents must provide an educational 
program. The laws of 21 states do not require that 
an educational program be provided. 

Responses were most revealing on the basic 
question as to whether state laws require that the 
detention home school be a part of the public 
school system. Only five states answered in the 
affirmative. The other states do not require that 
the public school system .assume administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities for the education 
of the youth while they are held in detention. 

Local school systems often are known to co- 
operate on a voluntary basis with the detention 
home general superintendent by assisting in the 
selection of teachers, teaching materials, and 
equipment. The fact remains, however, that with 
a few exceptions the vast majority of the deten- 
tion home schools are administered by the general 
superintendent of the home who owes his alle- 
giance to some branch of the government other 
than the local school board. 

Far too many communities of America, espe- 
cially rural communities, have no detention facili- 
ties at all; and if they do have them, they are 
generally inadequate. This means that when the 
youth of America must be detained for security 


T HE RESPONSIBILITY for the education of the 


1 A survey made by Ralph C. Norris, Polk County Superintendent 
of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, ‘‘The School in the Juvenile Detention 
Home and the Public School System.” May 1964 (unpublished). 

2 Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn, “Delinquency—The Juve- 
nile Offender in America Today,’”’ Random House, 1956, p. 295. 

_ 3 Sherwood Norman, “Detention Practice, Significant Developments 
in the Detention of Children and Youth.” National Probation and 
Parole Association, New York, 1960. 

‘ Standard Juvenile Court Act, National Council on Crime and 

linqguency, 44 East 28rd Street, New York, Sixth Edition, 1959. 

5 Insert either ‘“‘director of the juvenile court’ or the title of the 
appropriate official of the state administrative agency. 
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reasons, they are far too often placed in the 
county or municipal jail. This is especially true 
of the youth of rural communities throughout 
almost all of America. 

If there is a detention home and a school within 
it, should the school be closely coordinated with 
the regular public school, or should it be an inde- 
pendent institution, entirely separate from the 
public school system? Should the educational pro- 
gram in juvenile detention homes be administered 
by the courts, the county boards of supervisors 
or commissioners, or by the state board of control 
of penal institutions? 

It is my contention that the detention home 
school should be a part of the public school sys- 
tem. After careful study, I have reached the con- 
clusion that this is the best way to give the chil- 
dren in such homes the quality of education to 
which they are entitled. There should be no argu- 
ment that they should have the best education 
which it is possible for society to provide. 

Bloch and Flynn, in their unusual coverage of 
the principles of good detention, state: 

Every feature of the program—personnel activities 
and the building—must demonstrate to the child that 
while his specific anti-social behavior is not approved 
by society, he is respected as a person and is not re- 
jected. Therefore, the experience should have as much 
therapeutic value as possible for the children at a criti- 
cal time in their lives. To realize these objectives cer- 
tain conditions are necessary. 

Continuing, they quote Sherwood Norman who 
states that objectives of this kind can be obtained 
through the following: 

A creative school and activities program to prevent 
enforced idleness and destructive gossip, and to provide 
observation of the child’s responses to this program. 

Whether it is desirable for a detention home to have 
a school program is no longer an issue. Almost all large 
and medium size homes, and many of the smallest ones, 
now have it.3 
Reference to the school in the detention home 

as a part of the regular public school system is 
not made by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency in the Standard Juvenile Court Act.* 
The Sixth Edition, 1959, states on page 45: 


The supervisor of detention shall recommend, and the 
[ ]5 shall promulgate, standards for all detention 
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facilities, including location, design, construction, equip- 

ment, care, program personnel, and clinical services. 

The explanations and recommendation found 
in small print in the Standard Act do not elab- 
orate on the point as to program and administra- 
tion pertinent to the subject. 

Both Sol Rubin, legal advisor to the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and Sherwood 
Norman, director of detention services, were con- 
sulted on the question. 

Mr. Rubin cited a recently enacted statute in 
Michigan that incorporated the concept that the 
detention home school could be a part of the pub- 
lic school system. It reads: 

7.(S 5.78) Special Education for Court Wards. Legis- 
lation which would permit the county board of educa- 
tion to establish and operate a school for persons of 
school age who are in court-operated homes, or are as- 
signed to the school by the court, was passed in 1962. 
The authority included power to build, lease or rent 
facilities for such schools. Act 190, Public Acts of 1962. 
This became a part of the bill which established inter- 
mediate school districts and took effect in the fall of 
1962.8 
One must note that this does not require, but 

does permit, the county Board of Education to 
establish and operate the school. 

As stated before, only 29 of the 50 states re- 
quire that an educational program shall be pro- 
vided. The laws of only 5 of the states require 
that the school shall be a part of the public school 
system. The educational programs in the juvenile 
halls and camps in California, as an example, are 
a part of the public school system. They are, with 
one or two exceptions, maintained by the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Most of the detention home schools in New 
York are separate public school districts estab- 
lished by state law. A few homes are under re- 
ligious sponsorship, but are not a part of the pub- 
lic school system. Pennsylvania’s law provides for 
the administration of the school by the county 
school system. In Utah the school in the detention 
home is a responsibility of the local school district 
in which the home is located. The local school dis- 
tricts of the State of Washington are also respon- 
sible for administration of the detention home 
school. 

Some states do not have a law which applies 
statewide. However, in some of these states the 
public school system is assuming responsibility 

6 William T. Downs, Deputy Administrator, Supreme Court of 
Michigan, ‘Michigan Juvenile Court Law and Practice,” page 174. 
Institute of Continuant Legal Education, Hutchens Hall, Ann Arbor, 
goo Norman, Detention Practice: Significant Developments 
in the Detention of Children and Youth, National Probation and 


Parole Association, New York, 1960. 
® A letter from Sherwood Norman to the writer, February 27, 19638. 
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for the education of the children when they are 
detained. 

Nevada has only two detention home facilities, 
These are operated by the counties in which they 
are situated. On the other hand, the cost of the 
educational services are provided by the county 
school district in which the home is located. Iowa 
law provides that the County Board of Super. 
visors may require that the County Board of Edu. 
cation, in counties with a population over 125,000 
shall administer the school in the detention home, 
This affects only the one county of Polk where Des 
Moines is located. 

There are other isolated cases in several states 
where local school officials assume responsibility 
for the detention home school. 

Sherwood Norman insists that, ‘Since the se 
cure custody requirements of detention precludes 
the use of outside public schools, it is the obliga- 
tion of the public schools to provide a special 
school within the detention home.”* He corre- 
sponded with the writer and explained his views 
more fully: 


. we wish to inform you that the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency strongly supports the estab- 
lishment of schools in detention homes and the adminis- 
tration of such schools by the public school system. 

Although the period of detention for the juvenile 
court may be short (it averages 10 days to 2 weeks and 
may extend to over 30 days) the importance of the 
detention school can be seen by the fact that most de- 
tained children represent school problems, if not school 
failures. No matter how bad the home situation may 
be, the school has responsibility for the education of 
their youngsters and still continue to have this respon- 
sibility as soon as they return to the community, and 
nearly all of them will. 

Because classes in the detention home school are 
necessarily small and the teacher pupil relationship is 
close to that of tutoring, this school provides a unique 
opportunity to: 

1. Study the child’s educational needs and social and 
emotional blocks to learning. 

2. Discover previously untried ways of reaching and 
motivating him. 

Give him a positive school experience to replace 
negative attitudes. 

4. Enable the adequate student to continue his studies 
with as little interruption as possible in spite of his 
law violation. 

When these opportunities are realized, the child is 
returned to his own school with a report of valuable 
information for teacher and principal, as well as for 
the court and oan officer. Under public school ad- 
ministration, there can be far greater coordination of 
curriculum, reporting and planning. 

Throughout the United States, public schools are find- 
ing that operation of detention home schools provides 
them with valuable information from handling their 
— difficult students to ways of avoiding school drop- 


= Philadelphia, New York, Rochester, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and many smaller cities and counties, where train- 
ing in special education is considered desirable if not 
essential for teaching in detention home schools, as- 
Soe in these schools are looked upon as valuable 
ne. for teachers whether or not they have taught 
igh delinquency neighborhoods.8 
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Types of Children Found in Detention Homes 


These children to whom society has an obliga- 
tion are too often the forgotten and the most mis- 
understood children in many communities. They 
are often lonely, unwanted, rejected by parents 
and teachers, and have great emotional conflicts 
with self, with others, or with both. They are most 
often antisocial and nearly always persistent de- 
linquents. 

Some of these children are guilt-laden and re- 
morseful; some are sensitive, shy, and awkward 
when with others; many are frightened and dis- 
trustful of others, especially adults. Many are 
very assertive, impulsive, defiant, and resentful. 
They have feelings of resentment toward au- 
thority and especially toward adult authority. 
Some are even ferocious, cruel, and prone to de- 
liberately destroy property and attack others. 
Some are overinhibited and are trying to live in 
their own secluded world. These children need 
very much to be better understood—not only by 
the courts, but also by the public and by public 
school officials. 

With few exceptions, children entering the de- 
tention home for delinquents are either educa- 
tionally retarded or slow learners. They are us- 
ually very unhappy in the regular school. Some 
are 2 or 3 years retarded in reading, and too many 
are more than 3 years retarded in their ability 
to read. Most of those detained are average or 
low-average in ability, but many are above- 
average as measured by intelligence tests. 

Most of the delinquents who are held in deten- 
tion homes for security reasons are under the 
compulsory school age. All of these children are 
entitled to the very best schooling possible, like 
all other children in this age group. With very 
few exceptions, the children of compulsory school 
age will be back in home school once their prob- 
lems have been studied by the juvenile court. 

These children are products of the public school 
system and of society in general; they are our 
children and they are the responsibility of society 
as a whole. 


The Rights of Children 


It has been said many times, since first elo- 
quently expressed by Thomas Jefferson, that all 
persons are created equal and have equal rights 
under the law. We have accepted the principle in 
American government that the educational system 
financed by public funds is obligated to provide 
every young citizen with the educational program 


which best meets his needs. The educational pro- 
grams provided by the public school system may 
not always attain this goal. But it is clear that 
the expenditure of funds for a second system of 
education administered by another government 
agency other than the public schools would only 
dissipate public funds more and decrease the 
chances of this happening. 

It is argued by some that well trained profes- 
sional teachers and administrators can be and 
often are employed by the superintendent of de- 
tention homes and correction institutions. It is 
also argued that they can and do have good work- 
ing relations with the regular school authorities. 
Granted that this may be so with some institu- 
tions, it is still true that the administration of the 
educational program is and would be a completely 
independent and separate entity of government 
from the public school system with completely 
different obligations to the employing authorities. 
These authorities cannot serve objectively in the 
place of the parents of the children detained and 
also in the place of the educational administration 
without some incompatible situations arising. 

It is true a superintendent of the detention 
home could and often does employ well qualified 
teachers. The superintendent of the detention 
home, however, is not likely to be a trained school 
administrator with background in the selection of 
teachers, developing curriculum, assessing the 
educational needs of the children, and selecting 
instructional materials and equipment. He may be 
too busy administering the formal intake of chil- 
dren, taking care of their physical needs, and 
serving in the place of the children’s parents. 

Even if he had vision to see his responsibility 
for the development of a good educational pro- 
gram, the detention home school would still be an 
isolated individual institution separated from and 
without the resources of the state school system 
and its local and intermediate administrative 
units. It is recognized, of course, that some com- 
munication with public school authorities exists in 
many situations. However, there is no guarantee 
that any communication and cooperation will be 
the rule and not the exception. 


Public School’s Role in Delinquency Prevention 


“Schools occupy a strategic position in the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency. They 
are concerned with the growth and development 
of all children of all the people; they receive the 
child early and hold him for an extended period of 
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time; their chief aim is to build wholesome and 
useful citizens. They are an enduring agency, and 
they are a vital and integral part of the com- 
munity life in any state. Because of the school’s 
position within the community the school might 
well serve as the spearhead in an overall attack 
against the many-sided problems of juvenile 
delinquency.’’”® 

In most communities the school is the biggest 
single going concern, including both public insti- 
tutions and private business and industry. It has 
the greatest resources to teach children well. 
These resources include administrators, spe- 
cialists in education, psychologists and teachers 
—a great backlog of trained personnel with ex- 
perience in working with all kinds of children 
and with tested and tried instructional materials 
and devices. 

Teachers generally prefer the subdued and do- 
cile attitudes of well-behaved children in their 
classroom. Here, too, the well-behaved child may 
be misunderstood. Pertinent, however, is the 
whole problem of human relations within a group 
and the underlying causes of behavior. 

It is very easy to understand why teachers 
generally tend, almost blindly, to condemn the out- 
going overt behavior of these children. They are 
misfits both educationally and socially in most 
classrooms of the public school. Such problem chil- 
dren, superficially or in reality, appear to 
threaten the success and the security of the 
teacher. The other children in the average class- 
room do not understand and appreciate these 
misfits, although they often know something of 
their problems. It is also very important to note 
that the other children often recognize that the 
teacher does not have a complete grasp of the 
underlying causes of the misbehavior of these 
problem children. 

The most difficult and complicated problems the 
world faces today are in the field of human rela- 
tions and in the realm of understanding the causes 
for human behavior. Where else could we find a 
better laboratory for training teachers than in 
the detention home school? The same kinds of 
personalities in various degrees are found within 
the average classroom? As has already been 
pointed out, children held in the detention home 
and taught in the detention home school will soon 
be back in the public school. 


® Report of National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency, 1946. 

10 Bloch and Flynn, Ibid. (partial quote from Gluecks’ Unr 
Delinquency, pages 207 and 214). 
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The school in the detention home should be 
staffed with the very best teachers and specialists 
who are a part of the regular school system go | 
that they will be available to assist all teachers 
in one of the most complicated of all classroom 
responsibilities—helping these children to under. 
stand themselves and relate in a normal way to 
others in society. 

If the school in the detention home is a part of 
the public school system, information about the 
children can flow more freely to and from the { 
proper authorities. Data about the child can 
follow the child so the school can know best how | 
to teach and what to teach. Enough has been 
learned about these children to know the school 
must offer a different kind of program for them, 
at least until they discover again that learning 
can be a satisfying experience. 

All the educational programs offered in a juve- 
nile home should be based on the individual child’s 
ability and capacity to learn and on his interests, 
This same kind of program should be provided for 
them in the regular school, especially until the 
children have proceeded far toward rehabilitation. 

The educational program must be unique and 
tailored to meet individual needs. 

The Gluecks reached a conclusion that the delin- 
quents are, on the whole, somewhat superior in those 
intellectual tasks in which the approach to meaning is 
by direct physical relationships. This means that they 


are more responsive to concrete realities than to ab- 
stractions.1° 


This and other evidences would appear to have 
a direct implication on the treatment and rehabili- 
tation procedures of delinquents. It would cer- 
tainly be wise to arrange for all children who 
have been in a detention home to be given a choice 
of a complete reorientation for the remainder of 
their school career. The new program should start 
in the detention home with education which re- 
lights a spark of interest in learning at a time 
when the child is in great need. This can only be 
accomplished by teaching at the level of interest 
and abilities of the children. An interest in learn- 
ing comes first. Once there is evidence of this hap- 
pening, a program of work and study should be 
recommended which is based on a complete 
analysis and inventory of the interests, potential 
abilities, and skills of these children. Such a pro- 
gram should utilize techniques which have proved 
to be reliable. 

The beginning of such a program starts in the 
detention home school. There should be no inter- 
ruption once it has begun. The only assurance that 


at 
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no interruption will occur is based on both schools 
being administered by the public school system. 
It must be pointed out in passing that this pro- 
gram is much more costly. It is better, however, 
to pay for a positive educational program of re- 
habilitation than for society to postpone doing 
anything constructive until it is too late. Then it 
becomes even more expensive and has much less 
chance of success. 

Finally, a work-study program together with 
programs which will develop an interest in learn- 
ing for all delinquency and dropout-prone chil- 
dren enrolled in the public school system, kinder- 
garten through 12th grade, is certainly suggested 
and recommended. This should tend to reduce the 
need for increased facilities in the detention 
homes and to help many of our potentially pro- 
ductive citizens. This is another story which needs 
our attention in public education. 

Some of the children held in detention will al- 
ready have dropped out of school. These dropouts 
should be given careful study by the school au- 
thorities and other agencies so that they can be 
trained to the extent that they will have employ- 
able skills. They should be able to complete high 
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school while working part time. The United 
States Employment Security Commission, the 
State Employment Service, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division of the State Department 
of Public Instruction have cooperated in some 
states with local school districts to develop an edu- 
cational and work experience program for men- 
tally retarded children over age 16. The children 
who have shown delinquent tendencies deserve no 
less consideration in their strivings to become 
better wage earners and more useful citizens. The 
public school system should take the initiative to 
provide these children with work-study programs 
of an educational and work experience nature 
which best fit their individual needs. Programs of 
this nature, however, should not be limited to 
those who have already dropped out of school. 
Those still willing to stay in school also need such 
assistance. 

Business and industrial leaders, and labor union 
leaders as well, have an obligation to understand 
these children and to assist the school authorities 
in providing the essentials of such an educational 
work-study program for all who need it. 


Let’s “Sell” Corrections: A Straight 
Talk to Probation Officers 


BY CHARLES L. NEWMAN 
Co-ordinator, Program of Correctional Training, Kent School of Social Work, University of Louisville 


worst enemies. We go around town day- 

by-day telling each other and anyone who 
will listen how miserable, ineffectual, and unsuc- 
cessful the people in our work are, how unsuc- 
cessful are our training schools and prisons, how 
disinterested and how uninformed are our police 
officers, how ineffectual and unknowledgeable are 
our judges, and then in the next breath say, 
“Won’t you please support us in our work?” This 
internal sniping at each other is one of the prob- 
lems which we must face up to in the correc- 
tional field. 


I very strongly subscribe to the concept of the 
correctional cycle, that is, the independence of 


V - IN THE correctional field are our own 


1 Cf. Charles ewman, Sourcebook on Probation, Parole, and 


Newma: 
Pardons (Becond Edition). Springfield, Illinois: C. C. Thomas, 1964. 


each stage in the administration of justice: police, 
courts, probation, institutions, parole. I do not 
believe that we can isolate ourselves as juvenile 
probation officers, institutional personnel, or adult 
probation and parole officers, and still do an ef- 
fective job for the field of corrections. I contend 
that we have to think of ourselves as correctional 
people, recognizing corrections as a total field. 
Unless we see ourselves as part of an on-going 
system, rather than each part as a separate “cog” 
turning all by itself and engaging with nothing 
else, we are abdicating the responsibility of cor- 
rections which is first and foremost the protection 
of the community. This is our public responsibility 
and there is no way that we can avoid it. 

The issue, then, is not whether it is our charge 
to protect the community, but how we can carry 
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out this responsibility. The alternatives are 
whether we carry the mandate strictly in terms 
of investigation, surveillance, or custody, or 
whether we intend to restore the offender by 
attempting to modify his attitudes and community 
behavior so that he can become a socially responsi- 
ble member of society. 

Unfortunately, among some probation and pa- 
role staff we find as much rejection of sound cor- 
rectional philosophy as we do in the various other 
agencies related to the administration of justice. 
There are law-enforcement people who are prob- 
ably more treatment-oriented than some correc- 
tional officers. Conversely, there are probation and 
parole officers who act like frustrated “cops” and 
who carry out their job as if it is exclusively a 
police function. 


What Is the Correctional Mission? 


Most probation and parole officers are success- 
ful within reasonable objectives they set for them- 
selves. They are successful because they interpret 
their job as one to help in the adjustment of the 
individual offender within his community and 
within his home. In setting treatment goals, we 
must recognize that in every community there are 
many people who do not meet the blueprint for 
normality but who, nevertheless, are functioning 
quite adequately. Can we expect total normality 
from the offender? There are substantial numbers 
of people whose behavior is neurotic but who 
function within society without getting into legal 
difficulty. Our mission in corrections is to help of- 
fenders to function so that they do not get into 
further difficulty. 

For too many years we have concentrated our 
treatment approaches on intrapsychic manipu- 
lation. We believed that the cure to the problem 
of crime and delinquency was to get officers to 
modify and manipulate the basic personality 
structure of the offender. Admittedly, intrapsychic 
concepts are useful, but I do not believe they are 
the only concepts which are useful to us in cor- 
rections. If we assume the responsibility for 
changing basic personality structures, we might 
as well concentrate on a handful of offenders and 
then dedicate the rest of our lives to that end. 
Since the reality of the situation suggests that we 
cannot afford such luxury, the sooner we get 
away from this thinking, the better off we will be. 


Our Negative Self-Image 


Many correctional people share the feeling that 
there is something “wrong” with corrections. I 
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have been to a score of meetings in the last few 
years where people in one way or another have 
expressed: “Why doesn’t the community under. 
stand us?” More appropriately the question might 
be stated: “Why is it that the community will not 
support us in our activities (even though we are 
convinced that what we are doing is correct and 
right, proper, holy, and virtuous) ?” 

I alluded at the outset to the first reason when 
I mentioned the fact that we are extremely neg- 
ative and critical of ourselves and each other. We 
spend a great deal of time being on the defensive, 
We spend an even greater amount of time apol- 
ogizing that we are not more successful than we 
are. I have never heard a probation officer say, 
“T had a higher rate of success than I had antici- 
pated.” Rather, we are inclined to say, “Despite 
our best efforts, we had a failure of 25 percent.” 

Certainly it is desirable to acknowledge our 
failures, but we must also recognize that there are 
some offenders who are not going to be “cured” 
despite our best efforts. When we talk with groups 
in the community and present our programs, we 
should make a positive approach and say, “These 
are our successes—successes which we and the 
community have made possible.” They can sub- 
tract the difference, and if they want to concen- 
trate on the unreformed, they can also share in 
the responsibility for the failures. In other words, 
accentuate the positive! 


Communication Breakdown 


Secondly, communication breaks down because 
we surround ourselves with a wall of secrecy. 
Sometimes this is done in the interest of pro- 
tecting the offender. Frequently, it is in the inter- 
est of the protection of ourselves, and occasionally, 
it is because we do not feel the public has any 
business in knowing. 

The public does have the right to know what is 
going on in corrections. I am not suggesting that 
we take every case record and say to the com- 
munity, “Come in and read it.” But I do contend 
that the public is entitled to know what is going 
on—what we are doing successfully and where we 
need more help. 

We need to familiarize the public with the field 
of corrections. The public does not know about the 
correctional field, for the reason that we have not 
told them who we are or what we do. If we ask 
the “man on the street” what a physician or a 
dentist, or a lawyer does, the answer we will get 
centers about curing ills and protecting rights. If 
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we ask anyone what a police officer is, he can tell 
you that, too. If we ask the first hundred persons 
you meet on the street about the function and 
responsibilities of the juvenile officer or the adult 
probation or parole officer, the responses will be 
vague and mostly in punitive terms. And we 
know whose fault that is—ours! 

If we are going to be able to work with the 
community and enhance their understanding our 
first responsibility is to tell them who we are and 
what we are trying to accomplish. I am convinced 
that once the public understands the correctional 
mission, they are intelligent enough to draw the 
right conclusions regarding our needs for in- 
creased staff and resources. I am convinced of this 
because I have seen it happen time and time again 
throughout the United States. When the public 
has an understanding of what it is we are doing, 
they will be more willing to support those services 
than if we kept what we are doing a secret, pri- 
vate and hidden behind a wall of secrecy. 


Mass Media Can Help 


Thirdly, we have not created an image of our 
field through the public media. The public’s view 
of the penal institution—lock-step and sadistic 
guards is what they see in the late show on tele- 
vision. They get little of a view of what can be 
done to provide constructive support and help. 
Such mass media as the television, radio, news- 
paper can do a significant interpretive job for us 
if we are willing to take the time to tell them what 
it is we are doing. 

All too often here is what happens: A news- 
paper reporter becomes interested in our pro- 
gram. The first thing he wants to do, because he 
is a reporter, is to read some of your cases. What 
would you reply? 

“You can’t read the cases; they are confi- 
dential.” 

“O.K., then, can I sit in on a presentence in- 
vestigation or two?” 

“[’m sorry, presentence investigation reports 
are confidential.” ; 

“Well, what can you give me?” 

“Here’s our last year’s annual report.” 

That makes exciting reading! Three pages of 
charts. And then we say to ourselves, ““Why don’t 
the newspapers support us?” 

How much time are we willing to take with the 
interested reporter, walk him through the court, 
and, after having insured the anonymity of the 
client, show him case material; then tell him why 


it is restricted and give the reasons why we keep 
it confidential. In this way we get across the 
philosophy of corrections. To tell him we are con- 
cerned with people are mere words. To show him 
that we are concerned about the rights of people 
is concrete. In this way the work of corrections 
can be told without invading the client’s privacy. 
I have sufficient experience with newspaper re- 
porters over the years to know that, for the most 
part, they are trying to do a good job. I have 
known very few who are intentionally dishonest 
in their reporting. 

It seems to me that the principle concept to get 
across is that we deal in rehabilitation and there- 
by increase public safety. We must get this across 
—not just in phrases but in the demonstration of 
acts. A majority of our cases end up successfully. 
Surely the public is entitled to know this. They 
are entitled to know, also, that there are some 
cases for which we do not have the techniques or 
know-how to bring about changes, and that for 
those cases we want secure custody. 


It Pays to Advertise! 


Fourth, let us ask ourselves, “To what extent 
have we used the lead of big business in using 
advertising?” American free enterprise depends 
heavily on advertising. It works for them. Why 
can’t it work for us? Have we ever considered the 
possibility of a program of interpretation for our 
programs? I am not suggesting that we place 
a three-column advertisement in the morning 
papers saying “People in probation and parole are 
nice people,” although I believe there might be 
some merit in this type of approach. It would be 
different anyway! Perhaps we should initiate a 
promotional effort by “planting” stories about 
the success of our programs. This is advertising, 
too. 

It has been said that today’s paper wraps 
tomorrow’s garbage. But in the intervening time, 
perhaps a dozen persons might become suffi- 
ciently curious to find out more about what it is 
we are doing. This suggests a vital next step— 
followup. For example, not too long ago we re- 
ceived an envelope through the mail from one of 
the national manufacturers with a bunch of little 
coupons: 7 cents off this, 6 cents off that, 5 cents 
off something else. I went to my grocery store to 
exchange the coupons for the products, but the 
items were not stocked. As far as I am concerned, 
that advertising campaign was a complete flop 
because there was not adequate preparation to 
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receive the consumer when he was ready to buy 
the product. 

When you start advertising, you are soliciting 
public interest. You then have the responsibility 
to create a source where the public’s curiosity and 
interest can be satisfied. Thus we move from 
“advertising” to “public relations.” I suspect we 
might be more successful in the programs we are 
attempting to promote if we were more skilled in 
our public relations. The channels of communi- 
cation we can use are many. High school career 
days and social studies classes provide fine inter- 
est groups. Service clubs, church groups, women’s 
clubs, letters to the editor, professional organ- 
izations are but a few illustrations of other ways 
of “selling” corrections. 

There are a number of ways that we can tell 
the public about our program, our problems and 
needs, and successes. We have to concentrate on 
selling an idea. Good advertisements sell one 
thing and they sell one thing over and over again. 
Present an idea which you think is worthwhile, 
for example, the savings to the community if we 
provide adequate correctional services. Another 
example: the saving of souls. Some people appre- 
ciate this but most see the offender as a sinner 
“beyond redemption.” Any of a variety of ap- 
proaches are possible but don’t try to sell them 
all at once. Present one good idea. In doing so 
I submit that we will get much greater receptivity 
than if we try to sell economy, salvation, and 
treatment all at one time. 

The mass media people are experts in communi- 
cation. I like to believe we are experts in correc- 
tions, but that we have to learn some of their 
skills. If we cannot learn effective communi- 
cation skills then at least we have to teach them 
enough about our field so that they can be of help 
to us. Probably we are going to have to spend 
more time “educating” the mass media people. 
And if we can accomplish this, then we will have 
some more allies. 

I have talked about selling the community. We 
assume that the community is a homogenous mass 
and that one set of ideas will have universal 
acceptance for everyone. The community is not a 
homogenous mass no more than are probation and 
parole; and we are not dealing with an offender 
group but rather with a variety of offenders. 
When I talk with a P.T.A. group my approach is 
entirely different from a talk to a businessmen’s 
group, or when I talk with a correctional group. 
I may be presenting the same general ideas but 
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I say them differently. We must adjust our meth- 
ods of communication to the groups we are trying 
to reach. Moreover we cannot assume that a single 
“selling” campaign is going to accomplish the 
overall goal. We have to vary and alter our tech- 
niques so that we can reach that which we want 
to accomplish. 


A Philosophy of Correction 


Before we can ever hope to convince the public 
as to our claim to special knowledge and skills in 
the correctional field, we are going to have to 
agree on a philosophy of corrections. I am not sure 
there is this sort of agreement in the overall cor- 
rectional field. For example, I hear comments that 
“the best place to take care of a child is in his 
home and in his community.” Yet, I know that 
some children and adults lack internal controls, 
and are unable to “make it” in the community. 
But just so long as we continue to believe that 
commitment to institutions is the “last resort” 
we deny the contribution which a segment of the 
correctional field can make. 

Frequently, we promote the idea that we need 
new programs to accomplish our ends in correc- 
tions. We keep asking the community for money 
to underwrite new types of programs. The current 
fad is halfway houses, group therapy, and semi- 
institutions. Last week it may have been some- 
thing else. Of the programs we now have, how 
many have we really tried out with adequate 
staff, intake controls, and finances? In the final 
analysis we have never given the basic one-to-one 
relationship in probation and parole a fair chance. 
Rarely has the probation officer a reasonable case- 
load. We know what needs to be done, but rather 
than to try what we know will work if we do it, 
we go to the public and ask for money to set up a 
new program which may or may not work. (I 
should note here I am not speaking against sup- 
port of halfway houses or guided group inter- 
action programs or any other type of program 
which may or may not be successful.) If we are to 
start new programs, let us at least make certain 
that every project is given a thorough preliminary 
study. Some of the “new” program suggestions 
will not work, and we should be cautioned against 
widespread implementation until their work is 
proved. Certainly “new” ideas must be tried, but 
let us also promote some of the “old’’ ideas be- 
cause they have value and they work, too. 

Sometimes the people from the smaller commu- 
nities feel “left out” because they cannot display 
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a brand new building in which to do their work 
and an intercom system which makes them look 
like they have some status, too. In the final anal- 
ysis, it is the probation and parole officer and his 
personality which does the job of correction and 
not the beautiful building or the carpets on the 
floor. Unless we are totally and completely 
identified with the field of corrections, unless we 
are totally and completely accepting of a phil- 
osophy which suggests that peope do have the 
capacity to be responsible persons in the com- 
munity, that they can adjust, that can be helped 
to live successful and contributing lives, then the 
likelihood is that we are not going to be able to sell 
anyone else on what we can do. 


Moreover, we cannot do the whole job alone. We 
must get the help of others in adjunct profes- 
sions and fields of practice. We cannot afford the 
luxury of separatism in the twentieth century, 
nor can we afford the luxury of antagonistic phil- 
osophies in the correctional services. If we are 
going to be successful, I believe we must be sold 
ourselves on the worthwhileness of the job we 
are trying to do. I am convinced that corrections 
can be “sold” to the public, but we are the ones 
who are going to have to do the job. We cannot 
“pass the buck.” Other people in the community 
can help us, but the final responsibility for cor- 
rection in the community is ours. 


Drinking and Crime 


By HOWARD T. BLANE, PH.D. 


Associate Psychologist, Massachusetts General Hospital, and Research Associate in Psychology, 
Harvard Medical School 


nal behavior is a continuing source of con- 
cern to the police, courts, and correctional 
facilities. I shall comment here on some of the 
difficulties apparent in the investigative literature 
dealing with alcohol use and crime and wish to 
suggest a way of clarifying basic concepts as to 
the nature of the relationship between the two 
that will lead to testable hypotheses. 
Investigations of the use of alcohol prior to the 
commission of a criminal act suffer two major 
deficiencies: they are by and large atheoretical 
and in most instances pay scant attention to basic 
methodological principles. Most studies in the 
area originated to answer pressing practical 
problems, e.g., reduction of criminal, parole, or 
probation violations, or medicolegal questions of 
legal responsibility in relation to alcohol use. Al- 
though the seriousness of these problems cannot 
be minimized, the investigative result has been 
a pragmatic approach that oversimplifies a com- 
plicated area of human behavior. Formulations 
are naive and unconditional: a one-to-one cause- 
and-effect model is most frequently advanced (e.g., 
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This article is based on a review of the literature on the 
use of alcohol prior to the commission of a criminal act. 
The author undertook this review while a consultant for 
the Division of Legal Medicine of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Health—The Editor. 


alcohol causes crime; alcohol use releases 
primitive impulses that find behavioral expres- 
sion in a criminal act). 

Alcohol use in its relation to criminal behavior 
is undoubtedly a highly conditional phenomenon, 
and if there is any constant relation between 
the two it has in all likelihood multiple determi- 
nants. These notions are virtually absent in the 
literature. Seldom considered in discussions of 
alcohol use prior to execution of a criminal act 
is the idea that alcohol use varies with personality 
variables, social interaction, and cultural or sub- 
cultural norms. Basic assumptions are rarely 
stated in explicit form, and unwarranted value 
judgments are implicit in much of the literature. 
Methodological weaknesses in this area of investi- 
gation include loose definition of terms (e.g., 
“crime,” “alcohol use”), semantic confusion (e.g., 
interchangeability of the terms “alcohol use,” 
“intoxication,” and “alcoholism’’), inadequate 
sampling procedures, poorly specified sources of 
data, and overgeneralized or biased interpreta- 
tions of findings. 

For precise examination of the practical prob- 
lems referred to above, we must have logical and 
consistent ways of conceptualization that permit 
us to ask questions that can be reliably answered. 
Although broad conceptual statements may be 
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made about alcohol use and concomitant behavior, 
it is not possible at this time to develop a detailed, 
all-encompassing theory of the relation between 
alcohol use and the subsequent commission of a 
crime. It is, however, clearly possible to develop 
theoretical formulations through which certain 
aspects of this relationship can be systematically 
examined. Let us look at some of the broad state- 
ments we believe we can make about alcohol use 
and behavior associated with alcohol use. 


Alcohol Use 


Alcohol use by an individual—the type, fre- 
quency, and amount—is a function of the inter- 
play between the individual’s personality struc- 
ture, his membership in particular social-institu- 
tional groups, his membership in a particular cul- 
ture or subculture, and the specific circumstances 
in which drinking episodes occur. The contribu- 
tion of any one of these factors in alcohol use 
varies, and one may predominate over the other. 

Take, for example, Jack M., who drinks a dozen 
or so glasses of beer each Friday, pay day, with 
friends in a bar: drinking on Fridays is custom- 
ary in his subculture. Jack chooses beer rather 
than rye because rye is symbolically linked with 
a particularly traumatic incident which occurred 
in his childhood, and now he gets a severe head- 
ache when he drinks it: in this instance his per- 
sonality affects the type of beverage he chooses. 
However, on one particular Friday a friend with 
a penchant for pranks slips a shot of rye in Jack’s 
glass: situational factors thus influence this epi- 
sode of alcohol use. 

The conception that alcohol use is a function 
of personality, societal, and cultural as well as 
situational influences has certain implications for 
the investigation of alcohol use, either of itself 
or in relation to other behaviors. Thus the investi- 
gator whose primary interest and ability lies in 
the study of personality can undertake adequate 
research only with understanding of social and 
cultural factors sufficient to at least permit rea- 
sonable control of relevant social and cultural 
variables. An example may clarify this point. An 
investigator wishes to study the association be- 
tween dependency and drinking behavior among 
high school students. We will assume that his 
measures of dependency and drinking behavior 
are reliable and valid. Since he expects that 
drinking behavior is also related to religious 
status, he obtains information about religious 
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affiliation when he administers his tests to a large 
sample of high school students. He finds a signifi- 
cant association between high dependency and 
high-drinking behavior ratings. However, when 
he analyzes his data for religion, he finds no re- 
lationship between dependency and drinking be- 
havior for Jewish students, but a marked associa- 
tion between the two for non-Jewish students. 

What do the findings of this hypothetical study 
mean in terms of our earlier comments? Had the 
investigator examined dependency and drinking 
behavior without taking religious affiliation into 
account, he would have concluded that an uncon- 
ditional association obtains in the population. 
Had his sample been comprised solely of Jewish 
students, he would have concluded that there is no 
association between dependency and drinking 
behavior. In either case, his conclusions would be 
spurious. 


Behavior Associated With Alcohol Use 


The behavior that accompanies alcohol use is, 
like the use itself, a product of the interplay 
between personality, sociocultural membership, 
and situational factors. In addition, the pharma- 
cological action of alcohol and the physiology of 
the individual must be kept in mind. It is well 
known that individual differences in response to 
alcohol are great and that pharmacological effects 
are extremely sensitive to psychological and social 
factors. 

To return to Jack M.: His headaches are only 
minimally related to the pharmacological effects 
of rye—his reaction is primarily psychophysio- 
logical. Some people get sick or drunk after one 
Martini, yet can drink two or three Manhattans 
with little other response than increased jollity or 
a heightened feeling of relaxation. The alcohol 
content in each of these drinks is approximately 
the same and congeners are certainly higher in the 
Manhattan. The reaction to the Martini is not 
pharmacological—it is social. A commonly heard 
cultural myth among middle-class Americans is 
that Martinis are more “powerful” than other 
drinks. It is of more than passing interest that 
this myth, like most others, becomes the basis for 
a self-fulfilling prophecy: People who accept the 
myth do indeed respond to it as a reality. The 
main point here, however, is that pharmacological 
effects of beverage alcohol cannot be fully ex- 
plored without careful consideration of specific 
psychological and social conditions. 
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Criminal Behavior During and After 
Use of Alcohol 


Criminal behavior sometimes occurs, as do 
many other behaviors, during or after use of 
alcohol. How are we to assess this fact? Leaving 
aside for the moment a definition of crime or 
criminal behavior, does this association mean a 
causative or even indirectly causative relationship 
between alcohol use and crime? Secondly, does it 
mean that alcohol releases antisocial impulses be- 
haviorally expressed in a criminal act? The an- 
swer to both questions is a qualified no. 

To take the first question at its face value, it is 
obvious (1) that many more people drink and 
do not commit crimes than those who do, and (2) 
many people commit crimes in the absence of 
alcohol use. On the other hand, it is repeatedly 
found that alcohol and crime are sequentially 
linked: It is a fact that alcohol use is not infre- 
quently followed by commission of a criminal act. 
I suggest that the first question above, regarding 
causation, is meaningless in its present form, and 
that the effect of this question is to oversimplify 
a complex area of human behavior. 

Similarly, the second question obscures rather 
than inquires into the area. There is no doubt that 
alcohol sometimes “releases” impulses; these im- 
pulses may be antisocial, asocial, or social. Alcohol 
frequently, however, inhibits impulses—it has a 
narcotizing effect. Furthermore, whether impulses 
are “released” or not does not at all mean that 
these impulses will be expressed in overt motoric 
behavior. To the contrary, they may be expressed 
verbally or in inner fantasy only. The question of 
release of impulses under alcohol obscures the 
variety of psychic and behavioral processes that 
may occur. These two questions have had a major 
influence on the way the problem of alcohol use 
prior to criminal behavior has been conceptual- 
ized, and on the kinds of investigations carried 
out. The result is that we know little more about 
the problem now than we did 30 or 40 years ago, 
except that a vast amount of data has been col- 
lected in the meantime. 

The foundation of any formulation of the na- 
ture of the association between alcohol use and 
crime is the definition of each of these terms. 
When either is vaguely defined, subsequent for- 
mulations will miss essential points and will ob- 
scure rather than clarify the nature of the rela- 
tionship. Definitions in the literature often con- 
fuse intoxication with alcoholism, or treat alcohol 
use as a unitary phenomenon; crime, too, is some- 


times treated as a unitary phenomenon, with little 
or no distinction made, for example, between 
crimes against persons and those against prop- 
erty. The fact that local and national variations 
exist in the labeling of behaviors as criminal or 
noncriminal is rarely considered. 

Another definitional point concerns the distinc- 
tion between detected and undetected crimes. All 
studies have for practical reasons dealt with de- 
tected crime but have interpreted findings as 
though detected crime were synonymous with all 
criminal behavior. That such a pars pro toto 
definition of crime may be misleading, if not 
erroneous, is suggested by journalistic accounts 
of organized, largely undetected crime, in which 
alcohol use on the job is taboo. . 

Though our primary concern here is the exami- 
nation of alcohol use as it relates to criminal be- 
havior, we are also interested in instances of 
alcoho! use that define a crime, i.e., the misde- 
meanors—‘drunkenness,” “public intoxication,” 
and the like. In this regard, several pertinent 
questions may be asked. For example, how great 
is the incidence of occurrences of intoxication in 
public that go undetected? What criteria do police 
officers use in coming to a decision to book or not 
book an individual for public intoxication? Do 
these criteria relate to social variables, such as 
class status or neighborhood associational pat- 
terns? Answers to questions such as these might 
well afford practical solutions to a major commu- 
nity problem, one that accounts for at least 30 
to 40 percent of all police bookings. 


Crimes Where Alcohol Use Is Involved 


In examining crimes not defined by alcohol use 
but where some form of alcohol use is involved, 
we must specify what is meant by such use, and 
must have some systematic way of determining 
the steps occurring between the alcohol use and 
the crime. Such examination is more difficult than 
at first appears. 

Let me give a few clinical examples of alcohol 
use in relation to crime to show the complexity 
of the issue. I have already mentioned crimes that 
are defined by alcohol use. Other examples are: 

The chronic, socially isolated and unemployed 
alcoholic who in a sober state steals money, goods, 
or liquor in order to get alcohol to satisfy his 
craving. 

The chronic alcoholic who steals while intoxi- 
cated. 

The chronically offending thief who has a few 
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drinks every evening yet who doesn’t steal every 
evening. 

The chronic offender who drinks except when 
he is committing an offense. 

The teenage boy who occasionally drinks with 
a group of peers, and one night the group decides 
to “borrow” a car in order to go riding. 

The man who in a drunken rage assaults and 
kills his wife. 

The man who intends a robbery, has three or 
four shots to bolster his resolve, and commits the 
theft. 

The man with intent, who has several drinks 
to bolster his resolve, but as a result loses his in- 
tent and does not go through with the crime. 

The group which has a few drinks as a social 
custom while planning a crime, and then goes on 
to commit it. 


Suggested Avenues of Research 


All of these examples, most of which involve 
alcohol use and most of which eventuate in a 
crime, represent very different uses of alcohol, 
result in different behavioral effects of alcohol 
use, and express differing social, cultural, and 
personality factors. Given this complexity, how 
can we plan research that gives us reliable and 
valid answers? Below we suggest several avenues 
of research we hope will meet these standards. In 
these proposals, the focus does not necessarily 
bear directly on questions of incidence or on prev- 
alence of alcohol use prior to crime, for this ques- 
tion has been worked on to the point of absurdity 
and tells us little of the complex and variable dy- 
namic relationships that I suggest obtain. Rather, 
my suggestions involve investigations of socio- 
cultural variables and situational contexts that 
may enhance our understanding of the relation 
between alcohol use and deviant behavior, and 
which may lead to preventive applications. 

1. Lindner,! coined the phrase “the romance 
of alcohol’ to denote a set of beliefs, values, and 
attitudes about alcohol that he presumed to be 
prevalent in American culture. 


. . . Much of overindulgence is engaged upon with 
the full expectation—and hence the preparation or 
“set”—for particular effects: and that these effects then 
come about independently of the exertions of the 
. . Embodied in this romance are some of 
the following canards: drinking makes for courage.... 
enhances sexual attractiveness and prowess... . in- 
creases skillfulness. ... and makes one happy.... 


This is an astute cultural observation, one well 
worth systematic exploration. Relevant questions 


1 Lindner, “Alcoholism and Crime,” I Alcoholic Hygiene 6 (1945). 
2 Whyte, Street Corner Society (1948). 


include the prevalence of this social myth, its re. 
lation to social class and ethnic group member. 
ship ; its relation to actual drinking practices; and 
its interaction with personality variables, such 
as sexual anxiety, depressive trends, and low self- 
esteem. An important practical question, assum- 
ing that prevalence proves high, is how this myth 
is culturally transmitted: Is the transmission 
process from generation to generation (e.g., from 
father to son) or within peer groups (e.g., from 
adolescent to adolescent)? Is the nature of the 
transmission process such that intervention at a 
certain point or points diminish the transmission 
of the “romance of alcohol’? myth? 

How may this area be explored systematically? 
I suggest as a beginning step that adolescents de- 
tained because of delinquent behavior be inter. 
viewed to determine the nature and content of 
their fantasies about the effects of alcohol and 
how, when, and where these fantasies became part 
of their inner life. Another group from a high 
school drawing its students from the same socio- 
economic level as that of the delinquent group 
would be similarly interviewed. Sample size is 
relatively unimportant here, but interviewing 
should be in depth, and might proceed over several 
sessions in order to gain a comprehensive portrait 
of the boys’ inner fantasies about alcohol. Assum- 
ing some commonality of content, an attitude 
scale based on the respondents’ fantasies would 
be constructed and administered to large samples 
of adolescents. Item-analysis of the results of this 
second step would then provide the basis for a 
final attitude scale. This instrument might then 
be used in a variety of ways: standardization 
with stratified samples; assessment of attitudes 
in relation to drinking behavior and patterns of 
deviance; testing personality hypotheses. 

2. Little is known about acceptable and un- 
acceptable sociocultural drinking patterns in sub- 
cultures from which prison populations are 
drawn. Whyte,” in examining patterns of deviant 
and nondeviant behavior within an urban Italian 
subculture, carefully considered the relation 
between behavioral patterns that represented the 
subcultural norm but are deviant in the Ameri- 
can culture at large. Although he paid scant atten- 
tion to drinking patterns in his study, his work, 
and the method of participant observation, never- 
theless stand as a model of this kind of research. 

A participant-observational study of drinking 
in relation to deviant behavior in Skid Row areas, 
as well as other areas in which criminal behavior 
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is marked, would be extremely useful in delineat- 
ing some of the relationships between alcohol use 
and crime as they are socially and culturally 
mediated. 

3. Misdemeanors defined by alcohol use itself 
(e.g., public intoxication) account conservatively 
for 30 to 40 percent of all detected crime, and 
many crimes against persons or property are 
accompanied by alcohol use. It is surprising that 
in view of the magnitude of this problem, we 
know next to nothing about the association be- 
tween the invocation of legal sanctions in first 
offenders and subsequent criminal or drinking 
histories. Obviously, many persons arrested and 
convicted for an alcohol-related offense (either 
defined by or concomitant to alcohol use) are 
never again arrested for that or any other crimi- 
nal act, and these are probably in a majority. 

It may be speculated that the arrest, court ap- 
pearance, and judgment have in many instances 
a deterrent effect. For many other persons, how- 
ever, a first arrest and conviction is a prelude to 
a continued criminal and/or alcoholic history. It 
is relevant here to question whether there are 
differences in social background and personal his- 
tory between first offenders who in a predeter- 
mined period are recidivists or nonrecidivists. 
Among youthful offenders a significant question 
is whether a program of psychotherapeutic inter- 
vention would serve a preventive function with 
respect to recidivism. This is a virtually unex- 
plored area, and our group at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital has been engaged for some time 


in planning a project for youthful first offenders 
whose criminal behavior is related to alcohol use. 

It may be noted that the three suggestions 
above move away from an emphasis on incidence 
and prevalence. This emphasis has been the point 
of focus for many years and it is our contention 
that it has proved its sterility in that little more 
is known today about alcohol use in relation to 
crime than was known several decades ago. If one 
of the major aims of research in this area is to 
provide an array of possible solutions to the kinds 
of practical problems I referred to in the begin- 
ning of this paper, then findings reported in the 
past few decades have been virtually worthless, 
for the magnitude of these problems appears to 
be larger than smaller. 

Alternatively, if the predominant research goal 
is to add to man’s knowledge of himself and his 
ecology, studies in the area have failed through 
poor methodology and faulty conceptualization. 
It has been the purpose of this communication to 
show that there are ways of conceptualizing the 
use of alcohol in relation to criminal behavior that 
can lead to research contributing answers to 
practical issues as well as to man’s knowledge of 
himself. While my thinking on the problem is 
hardly new, the types of studies derived from this 
thinking provide unique ways of approaching the 
alcohol use in its relation to criminal behavior. 
Results of the kinds of studies suggested may 
well have significant preventive and interventive 
applications. 


NY INDIVIDUAL who consistently drinks to cover up or es- 

cape from his problems is running the risk of becoming 
an alcoholic. By relieving his tensions through drinking he 
is overlooking opportunities to solve his problems in a more 
satisfying and permanent way. Of course, the solutions to the 
problems of really disturbed individuals are not always easy 
to find. Often some psychiatric or other professional help is 
necessary. But if these persons try to face their problems, 
instead of running away from them through alcohol or some 
other means, they stand a better chance of finding solutions. 


—RAYMOND G. MCCARTHY 
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The Alcoholic and the Jail 


By EARL RUBINGTON, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers, The State University 


tion of the situation. Alcoholic inmates be- 

have as they do because of their definitions 
of the jail situation. If we want to know why 
they act as they do, we have to ask them for their 
definitions. If we want to change their actions, we 
have to change their definitions. Sometimes this 
can be done best by changing the situation. 

Another way of putting the questions is to ask: 
What is the jail supposed to do, what does it 
actually do, and what can it do with the alcoholic 
inmate? And if the questions are put in terms 
of the main actors, then we may ask what do cor- 
rectional officers and alcoholic inmates do when 
they come in contact with each other, and what 
do alcoholic inmates do when they come in con- 
tact with each other? 

There are many opinions in this field and very 
few well-established facts. To offer some tentative 
answers to these questions, I shall sketch in some 
background before comparing opinions with 
facts. So we must first talk about some basic crime 
statistics before we compare opinions on the 
effects of jail with facts established by research. 

There has been much recent talk about crime 
in the streets. And TV screens continue to ooze 
blood! This is all just so much big talk. For 
basically, we are a nation of misdemeanants, 
specialists in nuisances, petty offenders. 

FBI Uniform Crime Reports last year recorded 
over 114 million arrests for public drunkenness. 
If we add breach of peace, vagrancy, panhandling, 
and a few other minor alcohol-related offenses, 
we get a grand total of over 2 million arrests in 
which drinking played an important part. This is 
not counting drunken driving nor all the police 
departments which do not report arrests to the 
FBI. 

Probably 20 percent of all persons arrested for 
drunkenness account for between 60 and 80 per- 
cent of the total arrests. This means a very high 
rate of recidivism. It also suggests that some of 
the repeaters as well as the occasional offenders 
are alcoholics. 

For our purposes here we will call a person 
an alcoholic if his life centers on drinking, if once 
he starts he can’t stop, and if his personal troubles 
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multiply with his intake. Now not all of the people 
who get arrested for drunkenness go to jail; the 
lower the income and the higher the offender’s 
age, the more likely he is to do time. But from 
all these statistics one fact stands out: At this 
very moment in any of the 3,000 jails in this 
country, between 40 and 60 percent of the inmates 
there right now are doing time for drunkenness, 
And they’ll be back; that’s why someone spoke 
of our “revolving door” jails when talking about 
the correctional response to alcohol problems. 


What Is the Jail Supposed To Do? 


Organizations usually have specific goals they 
seek. What does the jail seek for its alcoholic in- 
mates? What is it supposed to do with them? 
What effect is it supposed to have upon them after 
they have served their sentences? 

Well, the jail’s stated goals are fairly clear and 
well-known. Jail is supposed to protect the com- 
munity, to punish the offender, to deter him from 
future wrong-doing, and, to resocialize him, if 
possible. 

Because of recent ambiguities in the definition 
of the alcohol offender, it is not yet clear whether 
he is sick but not a criminal, sick but also a crimi- 
nal, not sick but a criminal, or none of them. So 
to add to the confusion, perhaps jails are also ex- 
pected to protect the alcoholic inmate from him- 
self as well as other members of the community 
who seek to do him harm. 


Effects of Jail Socialization 


We have heard what jails are supposed to do to, 
for, and with the alcoholic inmates. Now what 
is expert opinion on the matter? Here is a samp- 
ling of what authorities regard as the effects of 
jail socialization for alcoholic inmates: “‘does not 
reform,” ‘‘does nothing besides affording a tem- 
porary service to the community,” “prepares al- 
coholics for Skid Row,” “if the first arrest shocks, 
after the sentence the alcoholic only wants to get 
drunk,” “lack of psychotherapy defeats the alco- 
holic.” 

Experts seem satisfied that jail does not accom- 
plish its stated goals with alcoholic inmates. They 
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all agree that the jail degrades by thrusting alco- 
holics in with other kinds of offenders, and that 
‘ correctional officers hold conventional attitudes 
toward alcoholics—thus, officers are more often 
punitive than therapeutic. 

The indictment is rather clearly summed up 
in the words of one expert who says “jail is no 
place for the alcoholic.” And while one or two 
experts see where correctional officers can be of 
some help in preventing these essentially negative 
outcomes of jail socialization, the view, in general, 
is that so long as officers treat the alcoholic in- 
mate in terms of his offense, they are satisfied to 
see him as an offender who needs to be punished 
rather than treated. And those who have given 
any thought to the matter at all agree that the 
alcoholic inmate makes a very good prisoner, pre- 
sumably a person who abides by jail norms. Thus, 
in expert opinion the bleak picture is that the jail 
houses repeaters over and over again without 
positive effect, that correctional officers as surro- 
gates of society are impersonal, indifferent if not 
harsh, and that contact with other inmates only 
serves to further degrade the alcoholic inmate and 
confirm him in dependency on alcohol and the jail 
itself. 


Recent Research Findings 


To what extent do recent research findings 
agree with these expert opinions? To begin with, 
there have been no studies of jail as a social sys- 
tem. There has been one study! of a sample of 
chronic drunkenness offenders in jail and one sur- 
vey” of an institution for drunkenness offenders. 
These and a handful of data here and there on 
observed behavior of alcoholic offenders in jail 
support some of these opinions, while challenging 
others. We are led, then, back to an ancient piece 
of scientific wisdom which says that one must 
specify the conditions under which the generaliza- 
tion holds good. 

Sidlofsky studied chronic drunkenness offend- 
ers in Toronto’s Don Jail. In all, he interviewed 
some 29 men from 1 to 3 hours apiece. His con- 
clusions, he notes, are mainly from the perspective 
of the old-timers. Even so, they suggest that the 
lot of the chronic drunkenness offender is not as 
hard as many may surmise. More to the point, his 
study is yet another which shows that organiza- 
thesis, University of Toronto, 1961. 

2 David Kantor and Edward Blacker, A Survey of Bridgewater. 


An Institution for the Chronic Drunkenness Offender. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Office of the Commissioner on Alcoholism, 1958. 
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tions frequently, if not always, serve functions 
other than those intended by their designers. 

Firstly, jail is not quite as punitive as it was in- 
tended. In addition, it neither deters nor re- 
socializes. Secondly, most of its harshest aspects 
are mitigated, at least for the men Sidlofsky 
studied. Loss of freedom was only minimal, phy- 
sical hardships were rare (some men actually 
gained weight), little sex deprivation was felt by 
a group of relatively inactive men sexually, and 
given their meager affective relationships “on the 
outside,” there was little here for the jail to dis- 
rupt. 

Conversely, the jail offered these three sets of 
rewards: a stable environment, a substitute social 
system, and a quasi-familial setting. On the street 
men had to make decisions about uncertain mo- 
ments, not to say about their future. On the 
street, their positions with regard to others was 
amorphous if not highly disesteemed. On the 
street, there were few who would care or show 
an interest in them. All this, the jail reverses. 

Sidlofsky goes on to show that both inmate 
criteria and imposed differences from the setting 
give rise to a differentiated social structure. 
Status and mobility are possible, primarily 
through jobs. In short, the jail system is a mirror- 
image of the outside community. Those workers 
with the highest status get the most. 

Strangely, a man’s irregularity from the point 
of view of the conventional world is what gives 
him status in the Don Jail. Only the regular re- 
peaters, the ones the crew chiefs can count on to 
be back within 5 days to serve another sentence, 
are the ones who get the best jobs in the jail and 
have the highest status among their fellow 
chronic drunkenness offenders. This only indi- 
cates, of course, that the most stable supply of 
jail labor comes from the ranks of the chronic 
drunkenness offenders. But Sidlofsky’s findings 
are important for other reasons. 

The experts, in talking about the effects of jail 
socialization, refer exclusively to the alcoholic in- 
mate. Sidlofsky and two other studies speak of 
the chronic drunkenness offender. If, as we noted 
earlier, men respond in terms of their definition 
of the situation, then chronic drunkenness offend- 
ers respond differently to the jail situation than 
the alcoholic inmate. And, similarly, correction 
officers act differently, depending on whether they 
regard their charges as chronic drunkenness 
offenders or as alcoholics. In an earlier day, one 
sought to distinguish the two types by the term 
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“alcoholic” and “drunk.” But to show you some 
more ambiguities, consider this comment an alco- 
holic made in talking about his first imprison- 
ment for drunkenness: 
The first time you get here, it is a shock. What’s wrong 
with the place? I’ll tell you. It is too much a prison. It’s 
a workhorse .... There is no incentive to do anything 
about your drinking problem and you are made to feel 
low. This is bad for the drunk. Even if he is a hopeless 


case anyway, this place just confirms for him that there 
is nothing else but drinking for him. 


Social Psychology of Confinement 


Prisoners in most institutions, whether long- 
term or short-term, subscribe to a code which 
says “do your own time.” All have an equal inter- 
est in a peaceful and orderly institution. But if 
some alcoholic inmates “do easy time,” ‘fon the 
ear” or “on one leg,” others “do hard time.” These 
differences stem largely from how they define 
themselves and the jail situation. If we make a 
distinction between the “hidden alcoholic” and the 
“overt alcoholic,” we may be able to find yet other 
differences. 

Hidden alcoholics do “hard time,” while “overt 
alcoholics” do “easy time.” Hidden alcoholics, to 
begin with, are fewer in number in jail. In addi- 
tion, they have some rather special antecedents 
as well as ways of being alcoholics. Being an alco- 
holic nets one social punishments as well as self- 
punishments. Hidden alcoholics managed for a 
longer period of time to break drinking rules in 
private, thus being better able to conceal their 
alcoholism from most other people. A majority of 
them were also solitary drinkers; lacking a group, 
however, they were free to torture themselves 
about their drinking problem, which only trig- 
gered more drinking and more self-punishment. 
When such men are finally arrested and jailed for 
drunkenness, social punishment and self-punish- 
ments combine. In addition, they look around at 
the motley crew in jail and see how low they have 
fallen and experience profound remorse. Occa- 
sionally, this has amounted to “hitting bottom.” 
The man in this situation then surrenders and 
joins Alcoholics Anonymous on his release, never 
to drink again. But just as often if not more often, 
he cannot wait to finish his sentence so he can get 
drunk and dispose of his guilt in the usual 
manner. 

Overt alcoholics, by contrast, experience much 
more social punishment than self-punishment be- 
cause of their heavy drinking. But being more 
often social drinkers, they have group supports 
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for their actions. It is most unlikely that their 
heavy drinking can be an illness if so many of 
them drink the same way. But sharing common 
punishments, of course, only binds them closer 
together at the same time that it differentiates 
them from other people. It seems that most of 
the men in the Don Jail were in this category; 
interestingly enough, they had no unkind feelings 
toward their guards, whom they felt were just 
doing their jobs. And the high-status inmates 
were on rather excellent if not friendly terms with 
the guards. However, they were most antagonistic 
toward the police and the courts. A feasible 
hypothesis is that hidden alcoholics reverse these 
feelings. They feel neutral toward police and 
courts who also only were doing their jobs while 
feeling most antagonistic toward the jail guards 
whose behavior toward them symbolizes only too 
well their status loss. 

Someone will say, no doubt, it’s all relative. 
And he will be quite right. For the overt alcoholic, 
who has been “on the street,” going to jail is not 
so bad, as Sidlofsky’s study shows. By contrast, 
for the hidden alcoholic, more often of middle 
class background if not pretensions, coming to 
jail is a loss, not a gain. 


Jail’s Future as a Resocializing Agency 


What, then, is the jail’s future as an agency of 
resocialization? And, what can it do now to be 
more helpful in dealing with the alcoholic inmate? 
And how can what has been said here be of some 
use in this quest for improvement? 

First, the matter of distinctions. Just as expert 
opinions on jail socialization have been wide of 
the mark, mainly because they failed to specify 
the conditions under which their generalizations 
held, so too have other experts, like correction 
officers, been off the mark, mainly because they 
either believed all persons arrested for drunken- 
ness were alcoholics or that they were just “‘com- 
mon drunks.” The first category invites some 
sympathy and some urges to offer treatment; the 
second one frequently arouses indifference, if not 
outright annoyance. To confuse one with the 
other, however, is to nullify the possibilities of 
achieving some of the jail’s stated goals. By pay- 
ing attention to “modus operandi,” by observing 
how drunkenness offenders “do time” in the 
broadest sense, officers may yet be in a position to 
speed the day when these same offenders will do 
less time in penal institutions. 

Secondly, a point which follows from this is 
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that there would seem to be too many “good pris- 
oners” or “‘model prisoners” among the ranks of 
the drunkenness offenders. If officers might be 
able to figure out ways and means of making them 
or helping them to become “bad prisoners,” these 
offenders might end up by eventually taking their 
trade and their time elsewhere. 

And finally, a third point. The story is told of 
a correctional center where the guards announce 
publicly in the evening that there will be an A.A. 
meeting by yelling out: “All right, all ‘winoes,’ 
fall out for A.A.” One can imagine the hidden 
alcoholics in the group, anxious to find solace for 


their drinking problem, but fearful of exposure 
in this setting. Given the stigma and ridicule the 
guard attaches to their condition, they conceal 
their problem, thus hoping to save face. By con- 
trast, some brazen overt alcoholics and some non- 
alcoholics laughingly fall in line to go to the 
meeting because it means more free time away 
from their cells, coffee and doughnuts, and a 
chance to hear some funny stories. Our point here 
is that correctional officers do need to be on 
guard lest they diminish respect for themselves 
as they maintain distance from inmates. 


Capital Punishment 


By ARTHUR O’HALLORAN 
Dominion President, New Zealand Howard League for Penal Reform* 


T WAS Scotia’s immortal bard, Robbie Burns, 
] who penned the famous lines on “Man’s in- 

humanity to man.” Alas! It is to be found in 
every page of history. Its continuance today, in 
the face of our scientific progress, our medical ad- 
vances, the spread of humanism, and the experi- 
ence of the many countries which now get along 
successfully without it, is an affront to conscience, 
also ethical teachings. It demeans society and 
weakens the very force it claims to strengthen. 

However, the tides of capital punishment are 
slowly running out; and more and more people, 
regardless of religious or political persuasions, 
creed or colour, regardless of social and financial 
station, crusade for abolition. This fact points to 
one of the happier, more elevating facets of 
present-day life in England, the United States of 
America, in Canada, and Australia—yes, and far 
away down in the South Pacific Seas, where in the 
Isles of Fiji, white and coloured folk now demand 
a cessation of capital punishment. 

A London barrister, Mr. C. G. L. DuCann, who 
is internationally known for his books on crime, 
criminals and law enforcement, has written, 
“State murders are still supposed to be the cure 
for private murder and posterity will despise us 
for tolerating the crime of hanging.” And, we 


* As Federal Probation goes to press, we regret to 
learn from Mrs. Stella O’Halloran, wife of the author, that 
Mr. O’Halloran died Feburary 20. He had a long and 
active career in penal reform.—The Editor 


would add, for the crime of the gas chamber and 
the electric chair. The rationalization of sadism 
has always been abhorrent to the humanist. 

Cicero, greatest of Roman orators, hated the 
sight of the Roman crucifixions which bordered 
the Roman roads at times. He had this to say of 
that macabre aspect of the justice of his day: 
“Far from us be the punishment of death, its 
ministers and its instruments, banish from our 
ears, eyes, our thoughts, not only the execution, 
but the apprehension, the existence; the very 
mention of these things is disgraceful to a free 
man and a Roman citizen.” 

Long after, the great Beccaria, professor of . 
state law in the Milan Academy, Italy, wrote: 
“The punishment of death is pernicious to society 
from the example of barbarity it affords. Laws 
which are intended to moderate the ferocity of 
mankind, should not stimulate it by examples of 
barbarity.” 

In Czarist Russia, Leo Tolstoy, in 1908, was an 
old and ailing man; but he was stirred into de- 
nouncing the death penalty which he saw so fre- 
quently put into operation. He wrote the famous 
article, “I Cannot Be Silent,” and distributed it 
in and outside Russia. The great and noble 
Romilly, 150 years ago, in the House of Commons, 
London, arose again and again to plead for some 
charity and understanding and of amendments to 
a penal code which was barbaric and incredibly 
cruel and stupid. 
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In our own day, in India, Krishnamurti, poet 
and mystic writes: “If I am brutal and you use 
brutal methods to overcome me, then you become 
brutal like me.” 

No amount of research will ever unfold the in- 
credible number of victims of capital punishment 
—men, women, and children. No nation can clear 
itself of shame. The stain on the Christian Church 
is incredibly heavy. The tales of the Inquisition 
are almost too revolting to read through. The 
macabre stench is over both old and new civiliza- 
tions; drownings, burnings, decapitations, ston- 
ings to death, crucifying, throwing over cliffs, 
hangings, the electric chair, the gas chamber, are 
all among the techniques of legal killings which 
have been resorted to. Joseph Conrad reminds us 
it is not necessary for men to look forward to the 
supernatural to find the Devil. Human devilry 
stalks through human history. 


The English Scene 


At the present time, in England, executions, 
once so appallingly numerous, are down to two or 
three a year. This does not divert or deter the 
National Campaign for Abolition of the Death 
Penalty from continuing its abolition crusade—a 
crusade which gives promise of success in the not 
distant future. The Committee has impressive 
backing. The chairman is the Earl of Harewood, 
cousin to Her Majesty the Queen. Scientists, 
musicians, artists, writers, poets, stage celebrities, 
and lawyers of international stature are associ- 
ated with it as are bishops, university professors, 
medical men, members of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. What a change from 
England’s bad old days of penological brutality 
and cruelty. One hundred and fifty years ago 
there were 220 capital offences in England. A 
decade before the French Revolution the crimes 
punishable by death in England, soared to the 
incredible number of 350. 

With a collective madness thousands gathered 
around the Tyburn Tree at Marble Arch, London. 
Here was excitement and entertainment, if grisly. 

“What,” asks Koestler in his Reflections in 
Hanging, ‘kept back the madness going by which 
the shadows fell over every hamlet, forest and 
borough in England?” What kept back reform? 
“The judges of England,” says Koestler. There 
were of course, in addition, other factors, includ- 
ing the deplorable attitude of Anglican bishops 
in the House of Lords. However, despite the sad- 
ism and puerilities of the judges, changes came; 


at first slowly and haltingly—a little later with 
a rush. But before this had really got under way, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, who had fought so nobly and 
unremittingly for reform, was in his grave, 
frustrated by senseless, inhuman opposition to 
pleas that some sanity and decency be brought 
into the English law of his day. With the bereave- 
ment of his wife, his brave spirits dropped and 
he took his own life. The chief opponent to his 
crusade, the Chief Justice of England, Lord Ellen- 
borough, died a few months later. His successor, 
Lord Tenterden, was as adverse to reform as had 
been Lord Ellenborough. But now it was to little 
avail. Lord Wynford, Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas might say, “We do not wish the laws of 
England to be changed” but reform was around 
the corner. 

The laws of England were changed, and 
changed for the better. In 1832 hanging was 
abolished for cattle stealing, sheep stealing and 
horse stealing. The following year housebreaking 
ceased to be a death penalty crime. In 1836 
forgery ceased to be a capital offence. In 
1841 rape was no longer to be punishable 
by the death penalty. One by one the bar- 
riers have been carried. Today the page is 
nearly clean. A long road has been travelled 
since Prime Minister Peel (in 1830) said: “It is 
impossible to conceal from ourselves that capital 
punishments are more severe on the whole of this 
country than in any country in the world.” (It is 
to Peel’s credit that he had a major part in re- 
moving over a hundred capital charges.) 


The American Scene 


The American scene is complicated and con- 
fused. The United States is still a nation heavily 
committed to the use of capital punishment. There 
are a number of states where the rope, the elec- 
tric chair, and the gas chamber have been ruled 
out by legislatures; where the death penalty is 
considered archaic and brutal. Against this, re- 
grettably, is the preponderance of states (and 
federal law) where executions have statute en- 
dorsement. However, there are encouraging signs 
pointing to “winds of change.” One is the marked 
trend downwards in the carrying out of execu- 
tions. Others are the advanced outlook held by 
leading prison administrators, the courage and 
humanity shown by some of the state governors 
on this issue, and the humanitarian and educative 
work that is being done by Penal Reform and 
abolition societies throughout the entire country. 
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As illustrating the downward trend in execu- 
tions carried out in the United States prisons, 
look at the following figures: 


Year Number of 
Executions 
1935 199 
1947 153 
1953 62 
1956 65 
1957 65 
1958 49 
1959 49 
1960 56 
1961 42 
1962 47 
1963 21 
1964 15 


A feature of the American scene which has 
brought disappointment to the abolitionist has 
been the swing back to death penalty legislation 
in a number of states. In some cases this hap- 
pened after an extremely short trial period. Pub- 
lic opinion, although closely watched by the poli- 
ticians is unreliable, fickle, and often out of step 
with the experts. As James Joyce says in his 
book, The Right To Live, it can be ‘‘the enemy of 
social progress, as it is of international progress.” 

Following World War I, there was an increase 
in violent crime in many countries, including the 
United States. This, no doubt, influenced the leg- 
islatures of four American states (in 1919), to 
reinstate capital punishment. In the 1920s, 
despite the gallant efforts of Clarence Darrow, 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes, and other leading 
abolitionists, the death penalty states by then in- 
cluded Tennessee, Washington, Oregon, Arizona, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, all of 
which had earlier been noncapital. 

As of this writing, the following 12 abolition 
states removed the death penalty in the year 
indicated :1 


Michigan 1846 Alaska 1957 

Rhode Island 1852 Hawaii 1957 

Wisconsin 1853 Oregon 1964 

Maine 1887 Iowa 1965 

Minnesota 1911 W. Va. 1965 

North Dakota 1915 Vermont 1965 
Canada 


The Dominion of Canada has, up to the present, 


1 With the permission of Mrs. Stella O’Halloran, wife of the author, 


we have added Iowa, West Virginia, and Vermont to the list of 
abolition states. The death penalty was abolished in “nee states after 
Mr. O’Halloran’s death on February 20.—The Editor. 


retained the death penalty in its penal codes. 
Several years ago a Parliamentary Committee of 
Enquiry examined the position, but reported 
against a change in the law, but this year an im- 
portant development in Canada has been the for- 
mation of the Canadian Society for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty. Mr. Arthur Maloney, Q.C. 
of Toronto, is the president, and an impressive 
Committee is developing a nationwide campaign. 


Latin America 


Although in several states of Latin America 
some uncertainty may exist in the exact constitu- 
tional position, it is correct to say that virtually 
the whole of Latin America is numbered with the 
abolition states. Ecuador, as far back as 1897; 
Honduras since 1894; Costa Rica since 1880. 
Brazil became abolitionist in 1946 (and those 
who, both in and beyond America pleaded for 
Caryl Chessman’s life to be spared, will recall the 
huge petition which came from Brazil). Columbia 
became abolitionist in 1910, Panama in 1915, 
Mexico in 1928, Argentina 42 years ago, Vene- 
zuela over a hundred years ago, and Peru in 1900. 


Europe 


With the exception of France and Spain the 
whole of Western Europe has rejected capital 
punishment. In France many distinguished citi- 
zens crusade for abolition, and its eventual 
triumph there is assured. Until his lamented death 
several years ago, Camus was in the vanguard of 
French abolitionists. 

The following Western European countries are 
abolitionists: Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany, Fin- 
land, Italy, Portugal, Austria, Luxembourg. 


Australia 


In the Commonwealth of Australia the various 
states operate their own penal codes. Insofar as 
the death penalty is concerned, it can be said the 
issue is basically political. Labour in all states is 
against the death penalty—the Conservatives are 
for it! In Queensland, a Labour State Government 
abolished capital punishment over 40 years ago 
(and although several years ago the Labour 
Party was defeated, the incoming Conservatives 
have taken no steps to reintroduce hanging legis- 
lation.) 

In New South Wales, the Mother State, capital 
punishment was abolished by the Labour Party 
Government early in the present decade. 
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Victoria, which has for many years past had 
a Conservative Government, retains the death 
penalty for murder, despite strong efforts by 
Labour to have it abolished. However, hanging is 
seldom resorted to. (A similar position exists in 
the State of South Australia and two recent 
murderers were reprieved by Cabinet.) 

Western Australia retains capital punishment, 
but, in a Labour Party effort to bring about aboli- 
tion of the death penalty, its retention on the 
statute book was held by the slenderest margin. 

In Tasmania, one more Labour member in the 
Legislature will put an end to hanging. 

The ultimate victory of abolition in these states 
is assured. 


New Zealand 


In the Dominion of New Zealand, when the 
Labour Party achieved power (1935) it imme- 
diately began reprieving murderers sentenced to 
death. It automatically carried this on until 1941, 
when in that year, hanging was abolished by Act 
of Parliament. 

Nine years later, after a change of Government, 
the Conservatives (largely a Farmers’ Govern- 
ment) brought back the death penalty, and hang- 
ing recommenced. 

In 1961, a Conservative Government (but a 
Government with a Minister of Justice strongly 
opposed to capital punishment) allowed a “Free 
Vote” on the issue. The Minister, aided by some 
votes from his own party and a block Labour 
Party vote, succeeded in abolishing the death 
penalty for murder. The probability is that this 
position will remain permanently. 


The Case for Capital Punishment 


Today, at bottom, it is based mainly on retribu- 
tion—vengeance, if you prefer the word—‘he’s- 
not-fit-to-live’”’ outlook, plus the alleged ‘‘Unique 
Deterrent of the Death Penalty.” The case is, of 
course, dressed up with subsidiary argument as 
the claim that the policeman is safer and the 
prison warder is a better insurance risk in a state 
which keeps the death penalty in its penal code. 
But is the New York policeman, or the man on 
the beat in Chicago or Toronto, safer than the 
policeman in say Sydney, Rome, Copenhagen, 
Brussells, or Brisbane? Statistics prove that he 
is not. 

And a little later in this article the reader will 
find that the “protection of the prison warder was 
one of the reasons for which a continuance of the 


death murder was demanded in New Zealand. 
Actually, no prison officer has, according to avail- 
able records, been murdered in a New Zealand 
prison. But let me quote from a book by a senior 
(retired) British prison officer, H. U. Triston, 
author of the book Men in Cages. In his chapter 2, 
“Murderers,” the author states: “It may seem 
strange, yet it is an undoubted fact that murder- 
ers are usually the quietest men in prison.” 

Over and over again prison governors and 
wardens testify to the fact that, as a general rule, 
murderers are “the best behaved prisoners in the 
jail.” There are, of course, dangerous “psycho- 
paths” among lifers. But in such cases, prisons 
are not the place for them—not in their own 
interest, in the interest of the other prisoners, 
or in the interest of the staff. 

A few final words on the subject by a former 
welfare officer in the Auckland Full Security 
Prison. They were penned by Captain S. R. Ban- 
yard, Church Army: “During my twelve years, 
first as chaplain, then as Welfare Officer, I got to 
know all those sentenced to life imprisonment— 
about forty men. Within the jail they lived quiet, 
almost reserved lives. They are a steadying in- 
fluence on other prisoners, and most of them hold 
responsible jobs.” 

Then, of course, there is that argument about 
the necessity of keeping it on the statute book 
for the “second time murderer.” Most murderers 
are accidental murderers—apart from the insane 
murderer. The insane man (or woman) goes to a 
mental institution to be kept there, if necessary 
until his death. No “civilised” country today will 
execute an insane person. And as for the prisoner 
serving life sentence, England has had one case 
only in the last 50 years of a convicted murderer 
committing another murder after release, and this 
case—the Rowland case—is open to doubt. 


Revenge 


Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman of the famous 
Royal Commission, set up by the British Govern- 
ment in 1953, entered the Commission of Enquiry 
a believer in capital punishment. During 414 
years of exhaustive investigation, he was shocked 
and distressed “at the large part that the element 
of vengeance seems to play in the demand for cap- 
ital punishment.” In this vengeance demand is 
found a considerable number of professing Chris- 
tians (although in the main, churches move more 
and more to uncompromising support for aboli- 
tion). That body of Christians who whip up the 
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death penalty cry, seem to forget their Bible. 
“Vengeance is Mine” saith the Lord. Were there 
not also in the Mosaic Law another 30 offences 
punishable by death? No one but a madman would 
want a penal code based on such a philosophy. 
Why do these Christians who support capital 
punishment not take heed of the “New Command- 
ment” and the words of the founder of their 
creed? “The greatest of these is charity.” 

When, a few years ago, the then Minister for 
Justice in the New Zealand Government, Mr. 
Marshall, was campaigning for support to keep 
capital punishment in the New Zealand statutes, 
he put his case forward in a church journal. (It 
is only fair to state that the editor of the journal 
also made space available for the abolition case). 
Mr. Marshall outlined the case for the Death 
Penalty as follows: 

I believe it is a deterrent to murder. 

It is the most emphatic denunciation of murder. 

I believe in the infinite worth of human life. 

Imprisonment is worse than death. We can’t keep men 

in jail for life. 

It is necessary for protection of police and the public. 

It is necessary to protect warders in prison. 

Regarding the above six points, suffice it to 
say that Mr. Marshall’s deterrent claims fall 
down when judged on evidence and statistical in- 
vestigation, including the statistics of his own 
New Zealand murder rates. We add: 

That it seems to be a strange way to support 
the “sanctity of human life” by judicial resort to 
taking another life—this time in cold blood. 

That life in prison, even for a long time, can 
be made tolerable, useful, and redemptive. 

That countries like Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Norway, and others can protect their police with- 
out the death penalty. 

As to warders in prison, in its 100 years and 
more of New Zealands’ prison administration, no 
warders have been killed by prison inmates, in- 
cluding four generations of housing murderers. 


The Unique Deterrent Claim 


The upholders of capital punishment revert 
again and again to the claim of the unique deter- 
rent value of the death penalty. They never have 
succeeded in proving it. Indeed the evidence is 
all against them. Lord Ellenborough, Chief 
Justice of England, whilst Romilly was fighting 
for sanity and some semblance of humanism in 
the laws of England, mouthed his notorious non- 
sense in the House of Lords: “My Lords, if we 
suffer this Bill to pass, we shall not know where 


to stand; we shall not know whether we are upon 
our heads or our feet.” 

This speech was made not to send a murderer 
to the gallows, but to assist in defeating Romilly’s 
Bill to abolish the death penalty for shop lifting 
to the value of five shillings and over. The Bill 
was successfully opposed seven times in the 
House of Lords and Romilly was long in his grave 
when, in 1832, this Bill was passed into law, re- 
moving one of the great disgraces in the history 
of British jurisdiction. 

Today the same theme is played upon with “im- 
pressive eloquence” but an eloquence which can- 
not produce facts or statistics. In other words 
they are mere assertions and ignore the patient 
investigations of the Royal Commission set up 
by the British Government and which, in its Re- 
port, states: “The conclusion that we reached is 
that there is no clear evidence in any of the figures 
we have examined that the abolition of capital 
punishment has led to an increase in the homi- 
cide rate, and that its reintroduction has led to 
a fall.” The Commission agreed with Professor 
Thorsten Sellin that homicide rates “are condi- 
tioned by factors other than the death penalty.” 

In Denmark, Eric Kampmann reported as 
follows (1948): “Crime has decreased since the 
death penalty was allowed to fall into abeyance.” 
The Norwegian Government (same year) re- 
ported “There is no information to indicate that 
the abolition of the death penalty has led to any 
increase in the number of homicides.” 

An official statement by the Netherlands 
Government (1948) reported: “It is definitely 
established that the abolition of the death penalty 
in the ordinary penal code has not resulted in an 
increase or worsening of crime.” If one or two 
individual evaluations are desired from persons 
well qualified to pass judgment by their personal 
contact with crime and criminals, let the following 
speak, 

“Capital punishment is a tragic failure.”— 
Clinton F. Duffy, former warden at the San 
Quentin Prison, California. 

“Capital punishment is a punishment for re- 
venge, not for protection.”—-Lewis Lawes, former 
warden at Sing Sing Prison, New York. 

“There isn’t a shred of evidence to prove capital 
punishment is a deterrent.”—Richard A. McGee, 
Administrator, Youth and Adult Corrections 


Agency, State of California. 
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The Case for Abolition 


I doubt if a case for abolition of the death 
penalty was ever epitomised better than was 
done by Victor Hugo more than a century ago: 
“Reason is on our side; feeling is on our side; 
experience is on our side.” Writing in The Free- 
thinker, London, several years ago Victor Morris 
condemned capital punishment in the following 
terms: 


It precludes reparation for a wrongful conviction. 

It hampers preventive and remedial action, 

It dares, rather than deters the criminal. 

It neglects the duty of reclamation. It ignores social 
responsibility. 

It glamorises crime for the mentally unstable. 

It creates morbid tension. 

It feeds a debased press with brutal material. 

It breeds callous Counsel and Judges. 

It necessitates the disgusting trade of executioner. 


There is not much above that lends itself to 
refutation. 

The New Zealand Howard League for Penal 
Reform campaigning to end hanging in New 
Zealand (achieved in 1961) issued the following 
summary of its views: 


Because the chief claim made by the defenders of 
capital punishment—its alleged deterrent value, has 
no foundation in fact. The statistical evidence on this 
point is unanswerable. 

Because it is barbaric, futile, and unnecessary. 

Because it leaves the possibility of an innocent per- 
son going to the gallows. 

Because the basic attitude to all criminals should be 
reformative, not retributive. 

Because it creates morbid and unhealthy sensa- 
tionalism. 

Because capital punishment, instead of deterring 
others, may, in some cases lead to imitative homicide. 

Because an execution causes suffering to the rela- 
tives of the murderer with no advantage to the victim’s 
relatives. 

Because murder is seldom premeditated. It is fre- 


quently committed by persons of disordered mind or 
as a result of a quarrel. 
Because the cancelling of “private murder” with 


tate murder, necessitates the employment of a hired 
iller. 


The alternative: A life sentence, with eventual re 
lease dependent on favourable recommendation from 
the Parole Board. But it is better to prevent a murder 
than to hang or imprison after commission of the crime, 
Some homicide cases which have come before the courts 
in recent years give ground for belief that institutional 
treatment (and followup) of those who exhibit abnor- 
mality and tendencies to violence might well prevent 
some murders. 

Within the confines of this article it will not 
be possible to examine every facet of capital 
punishment. But space must be found to deal with 
the gibe, ““‘Why do you waste so much time on 
sympathy for the murderer? Why not think about 
their unfortunate victims?” 

Should compassion meet with rebuke and deri- 
sion? 

A statement by the National Committee of the 
Abolition Committee in London comments as 
follows: 


We regard the taking of human life under all cir- 
cumstances as the greatest of crimes. We sympathise 
with the victim, but do not wish to add a second crime 
to the first. We sympathise with the victim’s family, 
but do not wish to cause additional suffering to the 
murderer’s family. We did not abolish drawing and 
quartering for lack of sympathy with the victim, but 
because barbarity is incompatible with the self-respect 
of a civilised nation. 


The answer should suffice, I think, except with 
the most prejudiced retentionist of the gallows, 
gas chamber, or electric chair. 

Arthur Koestler has said, “Charity is the power 
which will vanish the gallows.” True enough. But 
it is necessary to replace unreason with reason, 
and fill the vacuum of ignorance with knowledge. 


HE LAST CENTURY and a half has seen changes which explain the de- 

cline of the death penalty in states that have kept it in the law. We 
have seen a general trend toward the reduction of the number of offenses 
punishable by death, despite occasional minor reversals. We have gradually 
eliminated public executions, for while desiring to make the penalty as 
frightening as possible—that is, as a deterrent—we have also become more 
and more averse to such unesthetic and revolting spectacles. Moved by 
sentiment, we have sought for more and more quick and painless methods 
of killing murderers, as witness the spread first of the electric chair, and 
now of the gas chamber, in replacement of the traditional gallows. Finally, 
we have removed the mandatory death sentence and left in the hands of the 
jury or the judge, the choice of an alternative—life imprisonment. The 
combined result of these polices has caused capital punishment to become 


an anachronism in many states. 


—THORSTEN SELLIN 


Conjugal Visiting at the Mississippi 
State Penitentiary 


By COLUMBUS B. HOPPER 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri* 


subject, generally disfavored in American 

penal practice,’ it is important that penal 
administrators and others interested in correc- 
tions have an understanding of the way the prac- 
tice developed and operates in Mississippi. The 
purpose of this article, therefore, is to describe 
and discuss briefly the unusual practice of con- 
jugal visiting at the Mississippi State Peniten- 
tiary. It is based on specific research I carried out 
at the penitentiary during September 1963 to 
April 1964. 

The Mississippi State Penitentiary consists of 
21,000 acres of delta plantation land. The central 
plantation and the offices of administration are 
located at Parchman in Sunflower County in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. Parchman, as the insti- 
tution is called, is one of the world’s largest penal- 
farm or plantation systems. Since itisa plantation 
system, the buildings and other facilities differ 
from those at most state prisons in the United 
States. The buildings are of many different types: 
administrative, hospital, barns, storehouses, cot- 
ton gin, equipment sheds, and repair shops. Other 
large buildings are found in the 16 inmate camps 
which form the basic organizational structure of 
the penitentiary. 

Each camp at Parchman is a separate commu- 
nity within the plantation, under the supervision 
of a sergeant responsible for all phases of the 
camp’s operation. An individual camp consists 
primarily of a large rectangular building for the 
detention of inmates. The buildings, made of 
brick, are built and maintained by prison labor. 
The one-story camp buildings are designed so 
that on an average 60 inmates may be housed in 
one wing. In each wing there are no partitions 


S INCE CONJUGAL VISITING is a controversial 


* In September Professor Hopper will return to the University of 
Mississippi as associate professor of sociology.—The Editor. 
1 See Joseph K. Balogh, “Conjugal Visitations in Prisons: A 
Goniateghent Perspective,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1964, pp. 52- 
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2 The complete report may be seen in Columbus B. Hopper, “A 
Study of Conjugal Visiting, Social Organization, and Prisonization 
in the Mississippi State Penitentiary” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Florida State University, 1964). 

3 Whether a camp has a fence around it depends mostly on the 
location of the camp. Camps located near the highway have fences; 
those located out on the plantation generally do not have fences. 

4 Biennial Report of the Superintendent and Other Officers of 


the Mississippi State Penitentiary, July 1, 1961, through June 30, 1963. 


or cells separating the prisoners; they are 
housed in congregate quarters with electric 
lights, running water, showers, and toilet facili- 
ties. Some of the camp buildings are surrounded 
by wire fences; most are not.’ The inmates sleep 
in beds arranged in the pattern of a military bar- 
racks. Each wing is ventilated by about 10 win- 
dows covered by bars. A hall, dividing the wings 
of each camp building, leads to a central dining 
room which also serves as an educational and 
recreational room where movies are shown once 
every 2 weeks. A kitchen, in which inmates as- 
signed as cooks prepare food under the supervi- 
sion of the prison dietician, is connected with 
each dining room. Each camp has a concession 
stand and each wing a television set which in- 
mates may watch in their spare time. The num- 
ber of inmates housed in a single camp is never 
large. While one or two confine 200 inmates, a 
few have less than 100, and two less than 50. The 
camps are segregated for the white and Negro 
races. Generally, a total of approximately 2,100 
inmates are confined in all camps combined. 

The institution is a productive plantation, not 
only producing all food and clothing used by in- 
mates, but sometimes also showing a profit on its 
products. The work of the plantation is allotted by 
camp and varies somewhat with the season of the 
year. The work may be planting, gathering, can- 
ning, slaughtering beef or hogs, or whatever 
chore may be most urgently needed at any par- 
ticular time. Since cotton is the major crop 
grown, much of the work for most inmates, espe- 
cially in the fall, centers around the production 
of this crop. Although cotton is the chief source 
of income for the institution, income is also de- 
rived from the sale of other crops as well as live- 
stock. 

During the period from July 1, 1961, to June 30, 
1963, the total cash receipts for the penitentiary 
products were $2,027,619 while the total expenses 
for the same period were $2,502,642.4 Although 
largely self-supporting, the institution is financed 
by the State and all profits of the penitentiary 
are turned in to the State treasury. 
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General Visitation Program 


A distinguishing feature of the penitentiary in 
Mississippi is its visitation program. Parchman 
apparently has the most liberal visitation pro- 
gram of any state penitentiary in the United 
States. The institution not only emphasizes bring- 
ing visitors into the prison, but also allows the in- 
mates to keep contact with their families by 
leaving the prison themselves. In a survey carried 
out in 1956, for example, Parchman was the only 
prison among 47 surveyed which permitted in- 
mates to make home leaves for other than reasons 
of emergency. Under the existing leave program 
at Parchman, called the “Holiday Suspension 
Program,” each year from December 1 until 
March 1, selected inmates who have been in the 
penitentiary at least 3 years with good behavior 
records may go home for a period of 10 days. 
During 1963, out of 275 inmates released on holi- 
day suspension, only 3 did not return volun- 
tarily.® 

All visiting by the inmates’ families occurs on 
Sunday afternoons; inmates may receive visits 
from their families each Sunday. Although visit- 
ing hours do not begin until 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the visitors usually begin arriving at any 
time after midmorning. They come mostly in pri- 
vate automobiles, although some come by bus and 
taxi. The visiting hours are from 1 o’clock until 
3 o’clock except on the third Sunday in each month 
when they are from 1 o’clock until 5 o’clock. The 
third Sunday is called “Big Sunday” because of 
the longer visiting hours; this is the time when 
the largest number of visitors come. On a “Big 
Sunday” there may be as many as 300 or more 
visitors. 

While waiting until the visiting hours start, the 
visitors wait in their cars parked on the sides of 
the highway in front of the administration build- 
ing. As the visiting hours draw near, they drive 
in the main entrance and clear themselves with a 
guard. After a brief inspection of the car, con- 
sisting usually of the guard’s looking into the car 
and recording the number of the license plate, the 
visitors drive by the administration building, past 
the hospital, and out on the plantation to the camp 
that houses the inmate they wish to visit. 

On arrival at the camp the visitors must un- 
dergo another inspection by the camp sergeant or 
the guard on duty at the entrance of the camp 


5 Eugene S. Zemans and Ruth S. 
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grounds. This inspection is more rigid than the 
inspection at the main entrance, particularly if 
it is the first time a visitor has appeared at the 
camp. The visitors must identify themselves, and 
if requested, submit to being searched. The guard 
looks into the car trunk, and records the visitors’ 
names. If the visiting hours have begun, he admits 
them into the camp area, and informs the inmate 
concerned that he has a visitor or visitors. The in- 
mate then is allowed to come out of the camp 
building unguarded, receive his visitors, and visit 
with them anywhere within the camp area. 

The grounds around each camp building are 
extensive enough to allow inmates and their visi- 
tors room enough to be by themselves, consider- 
ably removed from other inmates or staff mem- 
bers. The penitentiary provides tables and 
benches for inmates and their visitors. When the 
weather is warm, the grounds around a camp 
building, although less crowded, look somewhat 
like a city park on a Sunday afternoon. People 
sit on blankets eating picnic lunches; others sit on 
benches in the shade of trees, while others walk 
around. One may even see a boy and his father 
having a game of catch with a baseball, or chil- 
dren playing by themselves on swings or slides. 

The penitentiary allows all members of an in- 
mate’s family to visit him, except in the case 
where a member of the family had one time been 
incarcerated in Parchman. Since released inmates 
are not allowed to return for visits to other in- 
mates, a member of one’s own family may not 
visit if the member himself has formerly been an 
inmate. Otherwise, however, members of an in- 
mate’s family are allowed to visit him, every week 
if they desire. For the married male inmate, the 
visiting freedom means that he may see his wife 
in private. He may go with her to a private room 
in a little building on the camp grounds and have 
coitus. Parchman is the only penal institution in 
the United States which has publicly announced 
such a practice. The conjugal visit is considered 
to be a part of the family visitation and home 
visitation programs. The family visit is empha- 
sized at Parchman, and the conjugal visit is be- 
lieved to be a logical part of the visiting program. 


Informal Development of Conjugal Visits 


The conjugal visiting privilege has developed 
informally in the Mississippi State Penitentiary, 
and it is still best described as an informal, un- 
official practice. That is to say, the beginning of 
the practice may not be determined from the 
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existing penitentiary records and that it still does 
not have legal notice or control. In fact, until the 
last camp was built,’ funds were not allocated for 
the program. Records are still not kept as to 
whether an inmate uses the privilege, nor does 
an inmate have to make application for it or hold 
any particular grade as an inmate. 

At the time of this study, no employee at Parch- 
man remembered when the penitentiary did not 
allow conjugal visits. Most of the employees be- 
lieved that the practice had been in existence since 
the penitentiary was first opened in its present 
location.’ One man who had been employed inter- 
mittently at the penitentiary for over 35 years and 
who lived near the penitentiary and had knowl- 
edge of it even before his employment, said that 
the privilege was allowed to his own knowledge 
as long ago as 1918. 

While the practice has apparently been in exist- 
ence for many years, it has only recently de- 
veloped into a somewhat systematic program, and 
especially since it has begun to get publicity.® In 
earlier days of conjugal visiting at Parchman the 
practice was confined largely to the Negro 
camps. Moreover, there was little or no institu- 
tional control over the privilege. A sergeant of a 
Negro camp said, for example, that when he be- 
came sergeant of his camp in 1940, conjugal visit- 
ing was being practiced but no facilities were pro- 
vided. The usual practice, he added, was for an 
inmate to take his wife or girl friend into the 
sleeping quarters of the inmates and secure what- 
ever privacy he could by hanging up blankets over 
beds. Upon gaining control of his camp, the 
sergeant allowed the inmates to construct a small 
building for conjugal visits. He has continued to 
allow the inmates in their spare time to construct 
such buildings or add to them. At the time of this 
study, his camp had three separate conjugal visit- 
ing houses, each containing several rooms. 

The buildings used for conjugal visits are re- 
ferred to by the inmates and staff as “red houses.” 
No employee contacted at Parchman remembered 
the origin of this term. Apparently the first 
building provided for the visits was red in color, 


7 The last camp built was the first offender’s camp, opened only 
in the fall of 1963. 

8 The Parchman plantation was first used by the state as a penal 
farm in 1900. For a history of the various periods in the history of 
penology in Mississippi, see Paul B. Foreman and Julien R. Tatum, 
“A Short History of Mississippi’s Penal System,” Mississippi Law 
Journal, Volume X, 1938, p. 256. 

® See C. Knight, “Family Prison: Parchman Penitentiary,’”’ Cosmo- 
politan, March 1960, p. 62; and Ernest A. Mitler, ‘‘Family Visits In- 
side a Prison,” Parade, May 17, 1959, p. 8. The first and most sig- 
nificant professional notice of the practice was at the Fourth Southern 
Conference on Corrections at Florida State University, in 1959. The 
Superintendent of the Mississippi State Penitentiary at that time 
appeared on the program and discussed the practice. 


and inmates in talking about it spoke of it as the 
red building or house. Most of the existing red 
houses are simple frame constructions with about 
five or six rooms, although some have as many as 
10. The rooms are small and sparsely furnished; 
in each is only a bed, a table, and in some a mir- 
ror. A bathroom which the wives may use is lo- 
cated in each building. 

Since the red houses have been built in an un- 
systematic and unplanned manner, through ac- 
commodative relationships between the individual 
camp sergeants and his inmates, they are not 
standard in appearance. Nor do they have the 
quality of workmanship found in the other peni- 
tentiary buildings. They do not, on the average, 
present an attractive or even presentable appear- 
ance. Their condition, however, has begun to show 
some improvement in the past few years. 

Each camp sergeant usually referred to a 
feature of the red house in his camp to which he 
himself had contributed in its development. One 
mentioned having put a new roof on his red 
house; others spoke of painting, adding new 
rooms, or acquiring new furnishings for the 
rooms. 

The only conjugal visiting facilities at Parch- 
man planned and specifically provided by the 
penitentiary are those at the first offender’s 
camp, opened in 1963. The planning and institu- 
tional construction of the conjugal visiting facili- 
ties at this camp denote a significant point in the 
development of conjugal visiting at Parchman; 
they represent institutional acceptance of the 
conjugal visit as an important phase of the gen- 
eral visitation program. In this camp the red house 
was included in the camp plan from the begin- 
ning, and it is made of the same brick and other 
materials as the main camp building itself. The 
main camp building is joined on one side by a 
chapel, and a few yards in back of the two is the 
red house. The rooms in this red house are larger 
than the ones in the older buildings. They are also 
more attractively designed, furnished, and deco- 
rated. 

The conjugal visiting program at Parchman 
should, in fact, be considered to be still in a devel- 
opmental stage or process. It is likely that the 
practice has only begun to take on the pattern that 
it will take in the future. Although it has been 
going on for many years, only recently have the 
staff members begun to speak of it among them- 
selves. Whereas for many years they felt the 
practice to be something that should not be men- 
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tioned, they now speak of it with frankness and 
ever pride. 


Evaluations By Camp Sergeants 


In attempting to obtain the most meaningful 
evaluation of the program by the institutional 
staff, attention was directed to the camp ser- 
geants. The position of camp sergeant is one 
which requires the individual to have constant 
association with inmates. He lives a very short 
distance from the camp building and is, in fact, 
on duty 24 hours a day. The average sergeant 
spends at least 12 hours a day with his inmates. 
He knows each inmate personally, his hometown 
or community, and other members of his family. 
It is the sergeant’s duty to censor the mail of each 
of his inmates, that which he writes as well as 
that which he receives. All disturbances and prob- 
lems among his inmates come to the sergeant’s 
attention, and are usually settled by him. If an in- 
mate has a problem he takes it to his sergeant. 

Furthermore, when a member of an inmate’s 
family comes to the penitentiary with a problem 
concerning an inmate, he is referred first to the 
camp sergeant. Consequently, the camp sergeants 
come to know the inmates, their problems, and 
their behavior much more thoroughly than do the 
other staff members. In the case of conjugal visit- 
ing, the camp sergeants are the only employees 
who know which inmates do and do not have the 
visits. Inquiries dealing with staff members’ 
evaluations of the influence of the conjugal 
visiting program were directed, therefore, to the 
sergeants of the 14 camps which have conjugal 
visiting privileges.?° 

Each camp sergeant was asked questions re- 
lating to the homosexuality, discipline, work, and 
cooperation of his inmates. Each was also asked 
what if any problems had developed relating to 
the conjugal visits, and what changes he would 
like to see made in the program as it was being 
practiced. The first question concerned the extent 
of homosexuality in their camps. While it is im- 
possible for a camp sergeant to have accurate 
knowledge of the extent of such behavior, the 
sergeants were asked on the basis of incidents of 
it coming to their knowledge to rate homo- 
sexuality in their camps as a very big problem; 
definitely a problem; a small problem; or a very 
small problem. Of the 14 sergeants, one rated 
homosexuality a very big problem; six considered 


10 The maximum security unit does not have the privilege, nor 
do the female inmates housed in a small camp near the hospital. 
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it definitely a problem; five said it was a small 
problem, while two considered it to be only a very 
small problem. 

When asked to compare the extent of homo- 
sexuality among their inmates who had conjugal 
visits with that of those who did not, 11 said those 
receiving conjugal visits engaged in much legs, 
The remaining three said inmates receiving con- 
jugal visits engaged in a little less. All agreed that 
those receiving the visits engaged in less homo- 
sexuality. 

In comparing disciplinary problems presented 
by inmates, six said they could tell no difference 
in their inmates in this regard. Four said that 
those having conjugal visits gave them much less 
trouble, and four said they gave a little less 
trouble. 

When asked to compare the willingness to work 
of their inmates, five believed those receiving con- 
jugal visits were much better in this respect. An 
additional five said those receiving conjugal visits 
were a little better workers, while four said they 
could tell no difference. When asked about the 
overall cooperation of those receiving conjugal 
visits as compared to other inmates, three re- 
ported no difference. All the others, however, 
stated that they could definitely say those receiv- 
ing conjugal visits were more cooperative. 

The sergeants were also asked what they be- 
lieved to be the most helpful aspect of the conjugal 
visiting program. One sergeant said the work of 
the inmates was most importantly influenced in 
his judgment; four felt the visits were most help- 
ful in producing cooperative attitudes in general 
among inmates while two others suggested the 
reduction of homosexual behavior. Seven of the 
camp sergeants, however, believed the most help- 
ful aspect and the chief purpose of the visits was 
to keep marriages from breaking up. 

When asked if the program caused any extra 
work for them, 12 of the 14 asserted it did not. 
They said, rather, that they had to be on the job 
all of the time anyway. On the other hand, one 
believed the practice actually saved him work in 
some instances. The freedom of visiting privileges 
in general, he added, kept the prisoners’ wives and 
other family members from worrying so much 
and making inquiries about them. When an in- 
mate and his wife can see each other in private, 
talk freely, and even have intercourse, he said, 
they do not have to come to him often for help or 
information. Speaking of this he said: 


Most problems the inmates have are concerned with 


worry about their families. And most people who come 
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to the penitentiary are concerned about how the inmate 

is getting along, how his health is and so on. The best 

thing I can do is to allow them to see each other and 

judge for themselves. A common thing in prison is for a 

married man to worry about his wife, whether or not 

she still loves him and is faithful to him. One visit in 
private with her is better than a hundred letters because 
he can judge for himself. 

Two sergeants of Negro camps, however, indi- 
cated that the program caused them extra work 
in ascertaining whether a woman. was the wife 
of an inmate. Although the sergeants of the white 
camps said they did not allow a woman to visit an 
inmate unless she had official proof of their 
marriage, the Negro camps still present problems 
in this respect. Since many Negro inmates in 
Mississippi have common-law marriages, which 
the penitentiary wishes to respect, the sergeants 
have to question the female visitors and try to 
determine whether the visitor and inmate have 
actually been living as a married couple. Often, 
one said, he checked with one or two people in the 
inmate’s home community as additional proof of 
marriage. While he admitted that several of his 
inmates probably received visits from women to 
whom they were not married, even by common 
law, he did not believe that many of his inmates 
did so because most of the women who visited also 
brought their children with them. 

The other camp sergeant who spoke of prob- 
lems involved in screening out the unmarried fe- 
male visitors said that at least on one occasion to 
his knowledge, a prostitute had slipped by his 
screening and spread venereal disease among 
several inmates. He also mentioned that several 
wives of inmates had become pregnant. He did not 
say that the wives becoming pregnant had caused 
any trouble at the penitentiary, but mentioned it 
as a problem associated with conjugal visiting. 

All of the sergeants of camps having conjugal 
visits said that the facilities provided for the 
visits should be improved. Not a single sergeant 
rated his red house as being in satisfactory con- 
dition. Even with neglected facilities, however, 
all sergeants enthusiastically supported the pro- 
gram as being of basic importance in their camps. 
Each believed that the program should, in general, 
be continued as it was being practiced. The 
changes they felt would be desirable related to 
the adequacy of the buildings. All said that they 
needed larger and more attractive red houses 


11 See Paul W. Tappan, Crime, Justice and Correction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960, p. 680. 

12 The sample studied comprised 76.0 percent of the total inmate 
population. 

18 For a discussion of “relative deprivation’? see Samuel Stouffer, 
et al., The American Soldier. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1949, Volume 1. 


which would afford more privacy and a more 
pleasant atmosphere. 

Except for the two who complained of the work 
and problems involved in screening wives, the 
sergeants felt that the informal administration 
would curtail the freedom and privacy of the 
visits which they believed to be the most im- 
portant aspects of them. 


Inmate Opinion 


A question of importance concerning conjugal 
visiting is: “How do the single inmates feel about 
married inmates having the conjugal visiting priv- 
ilege?” Since the program of conjugal visiting is 
intended only for married inmates, it is a cate- 
gorical privilege which the majority of inmates 
do not have. It might be, for example, that the 
unmarried men in the institution feel that the 
penitentiary is unfair in its treatment of inmates. 
If this were the case, then one would expect that 
a program of conjugal visiting would, as some 
writers suggest,!! cause more tension and conflict 
than it would reduce. To obtain some indication 
of this problem, a questionnaire was submitted 
to a total of 1,600 inmates. Of this number, 822 
were unmarried and not receiving conjugal visits ; 
464 were married and receiving conjugal visits, 
while the remaining 314 were married but were 
not receiving conjugal visits.!2 

An item in the questionnaire was directed to 
unmarried inmates and stated as follows: “If you 
are unmarried, do you resent married inmates 
having the conjugal visiting privilege?” The possi- 
ble answers were: “yes,” “very much,” “yes,” “a 
little,” and “no.” The response indicated that the 
great majority of unmarried inmates did not feel 
resentment over the privilege being granted to 
married men. Of 822 unmarried inmates re- 
sponding to the question, 737, or 89.6 percent, an- 
swered that they felt no resentment; a total of 
85 inmates, however, did report resentment, 58 
replying “very much” and 27 replying that they 
felt a little resentment. 

The fact that very nearly 9 out of every 10 
unmarried inmates did not indicate resentment 
suggests that for most inmates a pattern of rela- 
tive deprivation operates within the institution in 
regard to conjugal visits.1* Apparently most un- 
married inmates identify with other unmarried 
inmates and view a married inmate and his wife 
very nearly in the same way unmarried indi- 
viduals do in a free community. Of several un- 
married inmates talked to by the researcher, not 
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one said he felt any resentment toward the staff 
or other inmates concerning the visits. 

Since the embarrassment associated with and 
the obviousness of sex in conjugal visits have been 
objections to the practice,‘ two items in the 
questionnaire were directed toward these aspects. 
The inmates who received conjugal visits were 
asked the following question: “If you engage in 
conjugal visiting, has any other inmate ever acted 
in any way disrespectful to your wife?” Of 462 
inmates answering the question, only 18, or 3.9 
percent, replied in the affirmative. When asked if 
the visits were embarrassing to them, 42, or 9.1 
percent, replied in the affirmative. When asked if 
they believed the conjugal visits were embarras- 
sing to their wives, however, 87, or 18.8 percent, 
answered that the visits were embarrassing to 
their wives. 

The inmates who received conjugal visits were 
also asked to choose from among several items 
the one for which they believed conjugal visits 
to be most helpful. The items from which they 
had to choose were as follows: keeping marriages 
from breaking up; reducing homosexuality ; mak- 
ing inmates more cooperative ; helping rehabilitate 
inmates; making inmates easier to control; or 
making inmates work harder. As a final choice, 
the inmates could choose to mark that the visits 
were helpful for all of the above equally. As may 
be seen in the table on this page, of the 464 in- 
mates responding to the question, 234 believed 
that conjugal visits were most helpful in keeping 
marriages from being broken. It is interesting to 
note that the inmates, as did the sergeants, ranked 
the preservation of marriages as the most impor- 
tant function of conjugal visiting. 

The majority of the inmates using the conjugal 
visiting privilege did not believe that the facili- 
ties provided for the visits were in satisfactory 
condition. When asked to rate the buildings pro- 
vided for the visits, only 152 out of 464, or 32.7 
percent, rated them as being in satisfactory con- 
dition. Most of the inmates who were talked to 
about the red houses complained that the rooms 
were too small and that the buildings were in need 
of repairs. 


Importance of Small Camps 


The fact that so few inmates reported embar- 
rassment and so few problems have been en- 
countered despite neglected facilities, is perhaps 
best explained by the small size of the inmate 


14 Zeman and Cavan, loc. cit. 
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camps and the informality and freedom small 
numbers allow. In an inmate camp at Parchman 
housing only 150 men, the number of visitors 
coming on a single day is never large. It is easier 
to evolve and maintain a working system of inter- 
personal relations, generally, when numbers are 
small. In conjugal visiting, small numbers are 
basic for sex activities are the most delicate of 
human activities. 


Rating of the Helpfulness of Conjugal Visits, 
by Inmates Receiving Conjugal Visits 


For which of the following do 


you believe conjugal visits Number Percent 


to be most helpful? of Total 

Total 464 100.0 
Keeping marriages from breaking up 234 50.4 
Reducing homosexuality 75 16.2 
Making inmates more cooperative 19 41 
Helping rehabilitate inmates 19 4.1 
Making inmates easier to control 39 8.4 
Making inmates work harder 10 23 
Helpful for all equally 68 14.6 


Although the practice of conjugal visiting at 
Parchman has begun to be a recognized, institu- 
tionally supported program, informality is still 
stressed in its operation. Inmates are not specifi- 
cally encouraged or discouraged to use the privi- 
lege. They simply use the privilege if they wish 
to do so. The wives are not informed officially that 
they are allowed to make conjugal visits. The in- 
dividual inmate is responsible for answering any 
questions his wife may have about the privilege. 

The penitentiary provides no contraceptive de- 
vices for the inmates nor does it require their use. 
If an inmate and his wife wish to use contracep- 
tives, the wife must provide them. 

The freedom and informality of conjugal 
visiting at Parchman are further revealed by the 
fact that the inmates themselves are responsible 
for the orderly operation of the red houses and 
for cooperation in the use of them. No time limit 
is imposed by the staff of the institution on the 
time an inmate and his wife may stay in a red 
house. The inmates are left to use their own judg- 
ment. They know how many inmates have wives 
visiting on a single day, and know that when 
there are few visitors they may stay longer in 
the red house. In camps having a fairly large 
number of men receiving conjugal visits, systems 
have been worked out by the inmates to avoid 
embarrassment in determining whether a room 
in the red house is being used. The usual proce- 
dure is to erect a board in the front of the building 
that indicates which rooms are and are not empty. 
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Each room is numbered and its number is written 
on a piece of wood or some other material suit- 
able for a marker. A string or chain is then 
attached to the marker and it is hung on the 
board. Before an inmate and his wife go into the 
building, they select a room, remove the marker 
from the board, and take it with them into the 
room. An inmate may thus determine whether the 
red house has rooms available simply by walking 
by the board. This procedure helps prevent em- 
barrassment arising over such things as knocking 
on doors, standing in line, and other such inci- 
dents likely to be of concern. 

In leaving the inmates alone without formal 
rules and regulations, the penitentiary has forced 
the inmates to cooperate with each other if they 
are to have the conjugal visiting privilege. Thus, 
the inmates cooperate in several ways. By infor- 
mal agreement, married inmates whose wives are 
visiting are left to themselves in one area of the 
camp grounds. Inmates not having wives or whose 
wives do not visit, do not go near the areas in 
which the red houses are located. Inmates often 
cooperate by watching or attending to the chil- 
dren of a couple in a red house. Above all, the 
inmates cooperate by being respectful and 
courteous to each others’ wives. 

The conjugal visit at Parchman is not a privi- 
lege granted specifically for good behavior. The 
inmates in the maximum security unit do not have 
the privilege nor do women inmates have it.?5 All 
married inmates in the other camps, however, 
have the privilege. While the privilege is not 
granted for good behavior within an individual 
camp, inmates whose behavior presents a persis- 
tent problem are often removed to the maximum 
security camp for a few days. If an inmate at- 
tempts to escape, refuses to work, or attacks a 
guard or another inmate, he will generally be 
placed in a cell in the maximum security unit until 
he indicates that he is willing to abide by the farm 
camp rules. Actually, very few inmates are re- 
moved from the regular camps for disciplinary 
reasons. In October 1963, for example, there were 
only 13 inmates confined in maximum security, 
and two of these were on “death row” awaiting 
execution dates. 

The attitude of the staff at Parchman toward 
conjugal visiting privileges is that a man and his 
wife have the right of sexual intercourse, even 
though the man is in prison. Inmates are eligible 
to receive conjugal visits upon commitment as 


15 In October 1963, there were 68 women confined in the women’s 
camp. 


soon as they are assigned to a camp. No special 
counseling is given to an inmate using the privi- 
lege nor is any extra requirement made of him. 
He is like any other inmate except that he and 
his wife take part in the conjugal visiting pro- 
gram. 

If a married inmate at Parchman does not use 
the privilege, it is generally because his wife does 
not live close enough to visit him, he and his wife 
are not getting along well, or they simply do not 
choose to use it. Most married inmates not using 
the privilege or using it rarely fall into the first 
category. These are the inmates whose wives live 
at such a distance that visiting is expensive and 
time-consuming. Since many wives work, if they 
live two hundred miles or more from the peni- 
tentiary, a visit generally means travelling over- 
night and considerable expense as well as a loss 
of a day’s work. 

The second reason why a married inmate may 
not use the conjugal visiting privilege is because 
he and his wife were not getting along well be- 
fore his incarceration. Inmates serving a sentence 
for nonsupport, for example, are usually in this 
category. A few inmates also told me that their 
wives engaged in conjugal visiting on their first 
incarceration but that on their second commit- 
ment they did not. 

Other inmates do not use the privilege because 
they or their wives do not wish to do so. This may 
be because children, parents, and other members 
of the family always come with the wife to visit, 
or it may be because they are embarrassed by the 
poor facilities generally available. At any rate, 
when married inmates do not use the conjugal 
visiting privilege, it is not because they are 
different in their offenses or general conduct 
within the prison. 


Conclusion 


The development of conjugal visiting in the 
Mississippi State Penitentiary has not been due 
so much to the individuals or officials involved 
as to the social and physical organization of the 
penitentiary itself. It is believed there are general 
and specific features of the structure and organi- 
zation of the penitentiary in Mississippi especially 
amenable to its development. The features be- 
lieved important in its development are: the rural 
environment in which the penitentiary is located, 
the plantation life the penitentiary follows, the 
small semi-isolated camp organization of the in- 
stitution, the economic motives of the penitentiary, 
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and the segregation of the Negro and white races 
within the prison. 

The conjugal visit in Mississippi seems, above 
all, a manifestation of the rural emphasis on the 
stable family. Mississippians are, and always have 
been, a rural people. Although the percentage of 
people living in urban places in Mississippi has 
been increasing, the rate has been slow. The cen- 
sus of the population in 1960 showed that only 
37.7 percent of all Mississippians lived in urban 
places. Until 1950, more than 80.0 percent of the 
people of Mississippi lived in rural communities.’ 
The influence of the rural environment upon mari- 
tal and familial relationships is well known, and 
the stability of the rural family is a widely ac- 
cepted fact.17 As a union of husband and wife, 
parents and children, the rural family is much 
more closely integrated and more permanent than 
the urban family, and in comparison with other 
social institutions, the role of the family is much 
more important in the country than in the city. 
A prison in a rural culture in which both staff 
and inmates have a high regard for the stability 
of marriage is more likely to make efforts to safe- 
guard a marriage even though the husband is im- 
prisoned than a prison in an urban setting. 

Not only does the penitentiary allow wives to 
visit husbands, but it also allows all members of 
the family to visit and allows the family to visit 
as a group in private. The high regard in which 
rural Mississippians hold the family has not only 
been a factor in the development and operation 
of conjugal visiting within the prison, but also 
is important in making the practice acceptable 
to the general public and officials of the State. 
The fact that the practice of conjugal visiting is 
believed to help in keeping marriages and fami- 
lies from breaking up helps the people of Missis- 
sippi not only accept the practice but also gives 
them pride in it. 

The small, semi-isolated camp structure was 
favorable to the development of conjugal visiting 
in part because it simply increased the probability 
of its development. Instead of being one big cen- 
tral prison, Parchman is several different prison 


16 John C. Belcher and Morton B. King, Mississippi’s People. Uni- 
versity, Mississippi: Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Mississippi, 1950, p. 13. 

17 See Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Progress. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948, p. 319. 
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camps, most of them separated by several miles, 
More importantly, however, the small number of 
inmates housed in each camp reduces security pre- 
cautions a great deal. It also allows a camp ser- 
geant to know his inmates well and to develop 
primary relationships with them. The fact that a 
sergeant knows an individual inmate and his wife 
is very helpful for the conjugal visit for it means 
less formality in the reception of wives and in 
security precautions. The small camps present 
wives with a less rigid and more informal situa- 
tion than would a large prison. As a result, they 
are able to relax and are not constantly reminded 
of the prison setting of the visit. Such an atmos- 
phere allows wives to keep their self-respect and 
to have the feeling that the visit has been a pri- 
vate one. 

Since segregation of the races is a general 
feature of the social organization of the State of 
Mississippi, the functioning of the conjugal visit- 
ing program at Parchman is also dependent upon 
the segregation of the Negro and white races 
within the penitentiary. While this factor might 
be of no importance in a prison in a state having 
successful integration of the races generally, 
there can be little doubt of its significance in 
Mississippi. Segregation of the Negro and white 
races in Parchman precludes conflict of the races 
in the most carefully guarded aspect of their in- 
teraction—that of sexual behavior. 

The fact that conjugal visiting in Mississippi 
developed in an unofficial, unplanned manner as 
an accommodative adjustment does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is undesirable; it merely shows 
the magnitude of the problem of sexual adjust- 
ment in penal institutions. It is to be expected 
that penal institutions will, when the relation- 
ships between the inmates and staff become 
accommodative or cooperative, for whatever moti- 
vation, turn attention to sexual problems of in- 
mates. The practice of conjugal visiting at Parch- 
man reveals such relationships. With adequate 
facilities, careful selection, and appropriate coun- 
sel, it is possible that the conjugal visiting pro- 
gram in Mississippi could be developed into one 
of the most enlightened programs in modern 
corrections. 
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A Halfway House for Parolees 


By ROBERT G. MEINERS 
Associate Professor, Law School, University of Pittsburgh* 


dence for persons recently released from a 

penal institution, in order to help them 
bridge the gap between the confining atmosphere 
of the institution and the relative freedom of life 
in society is not new, it is still relatively young. 
Such places of residence, standing “halfway” be- 
tween the institution and society have, with in- 
creasing frequency, been referred to as “halfway 
houses.”” The concept of halfway houses is by no 
means restricted to residences for parolees. Prob- 
ably everyone has heard of Synanon, the half- 
way house for drug addicts.! There also are half- 
way houses for alcoholics.? Still another area in 
which the halfway house concept has been em- 
ployed is in the rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill. 

In the field of parole, perhaps the best known 
halfway house is Dismas House, established in 
1959 in St. Louis by the late Reverend Charles 
Dismas Clark, a pioneer in this field. Dismas 
House has been the subject of at least one article 
in a national magazine* and Father Clark’s role 
as the “Hoodlum Priest” was the subject of a 
motion picture of the same name. Another half- 
way house for parolees which has received na- 
tional publicity is St. Leonard’s House, estab- 
lished in Chicago by the Reverend James G. 
Jones.5 There are, of course, other halfway 
houses for parolees which, although not as fa- 
mous, are nevertheless striving to fill this vital 
need. 

It shall be the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe one of them—St. Joseph’s House of Hosp- 
itality in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LTHOUGH THE CONCEPT of a place of resi- 


St. Joseph’s House 


The operation of a halfway house in Pittsburgh 
dates back to June of 1961. It owes its existence 
primarily to the efforts of Frank J. Pohl who, to- 
gether with other Pittsburgh attorneys, started 
this program for a reason which may be some- 
what atypical as far as halfway houses in general 


* Professor Meiners is currently visiting associate pro- 
fessor at California Western University, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In this article he describes the program of the St. 
Joseph’s House of Hospitality at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


are concerned. They were, of course, aware of the 
need for a place which would help parolees adjust 
to their new freedom and bridge the gap between 
prison and society. However, their basic motiva- 
tion stemmed more from their being appalled by 
the number of deserving men who were eligible 
for parole but who, because of their lack of 
friends or family, were languishing in prison be- 
cause they could not produce the required parole 
plan. In Pennsylvania, a parole plan consists of 
a sponsor, a place of residence, and a job.® Thus, 
in the absence of any one of these requirements, 
a prisoner would continue to serve beyond his 
minimum sentence even though the expiration of 
his minimum sentence made him eligible for 
parole.? Having resolved that it was time that 
someone did something about this, Mr. Pohl and 
his associates decided that as a first step, they 
would each act as a sponsor for a person in prison. 
Their primary source of information about de- 
serving cases came from prison chaplains. 
Having thus satisfied one of the three criteria 
required for a parole plan, there remained the 
problems of supplying a place of residence and a 
job. For a place of residence, they turned to an al- 
ready established structure. Ever since depres- 
sion days, the St. Vincent de Paul Society of 
Pittsburgh has operated St. Joseph’s House of 
Hospitality. It is located in an old, three-story 
building in Pittsburgh’s “Hill District.” For the 
past 25 years or so it has served as a temporary 
1 The Synanon concept was founded by Dr. Charles E. Dedrich 
in Santa Monica, California, in 1958. The name is the result of an 
addict’s mispronunciation of the word “seminar.” Daily seminar-type 
Times, June 16, 1963, p. 88, column 1. See also, Editorial, Halfway 


ees for Addicts, New York Times, April 30, 1968, p. 34, 
column 2. 

2 Blacker and Kantor, ‘‘Halfway Houses for Problem Drinkers,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1960. A 1958 survey of 49 states, the terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia and Canada revealed that there were 
30 such institutions at that time. It was estimated in 1960 that at 
that time the program was 4 years old. 

3 , for example, an article on the Reynoldsburg Colony in 
Motive January 1961, a publication of the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene and Correction, State of Ohio. This project began in 1959. 

4 Krasner, “Hoodlum Priest and Respectable Convicts,” Harpers, 
February 1961. Father Clark died August 15, 1963, just before the 
fourth anniversary of the tounding of his Dismas House. New York 
Times, August 16, 1963, p. 27, column 3. 

5 Cromie, “A Chance To Go Straight,” Saturday Evening Post, 
April 30, 1960. 

6 “To be released on parole, it is necessary for the inmate to have 
an approved parole plan consisting of a home, employment and a 
= eal Pennsylvania Board of Parole, 20th Annual Report, 
1962-63, p. 36. 

7 “As a result of the parole plan requirement, a number of inmates 
have been held beyond their release date for lack of one or more | 
phases of a parole plan; hence there are a number of holdover cases 
in the various institutions. Id., p. 37. 
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shelter for destitute men who have nowhere else 
to go. There are sleeping accommodations for 
approximately 150 men, a dozen or so to a room. 
Two free meals are served each day to the resi- 
dents and there is a noon bread line for anyone 
who cares to drop by. Beds are on a space avail- 
able first-come-first-served basis and men are 
accepted without regard to race or religion. The 
group of attorneys secured the permission of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society to devote part of the 
premises to parolees, as a halfway house. They 
then organized as the Penal Committee of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. Thus began the half- 
way house at St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality. 
Once established in an organized form and 
satisfying two of the three criteria for a parole 
plan, there remained the third requirement—the 
job. This proved to be one of the most difficult 
aspects of the project. Although Pittsburgh is 
referred to as the “Steel Capital of the World,” 
it is also an area of high and chronic unemploy- 
ment. The supply of available labor exceeds the 
demand for it by a considerable margin. Then, 
too, even when members of the committee were 
able to track down job leads, they found that pro- 
spective employers although perhaps willing to 
hire a parolee, nevertheless were not willing to do 
so sight unseen. At the very least, prospective em- 
ployers wanted an interview with the parolee. 
Faced with this twofold problem, the com- 
mittee members despaired of ever getting their 
program into operation. Fortunately, however, 
the job requirement was not an insurmountable 
obstacle. The Pennsylvania Parole Board has the 
discretionary authority to approve a “partial” 
parole plan. A partial plan is one in which the job 
requirement is waived. Before approving a par- 
tial plan, however, the Parole Board requires a 
showing that (1) the inmate has attempted, for 
a period of 3 to 6 months, to secure a regular 
parole plan, but has been unable to do so; (2) the 
inmate has a sponsor and a place to live; (3) the 
inmate has a bona fide promise of support.® The 
committee met with success in having the Parole 
Board grant a partial plan in cases where an 
individual committee member acts as sponsor and 
the parolee is assured of a place in St. Joseph’s 
House. So began the Pittsburgh operation. 
"heathen, Partial Pian in Pennsylvania, from Director of In- 


stitutional Parole Services to Senior Parole Counselors, State Correc- 
tional Institutions, November 30, 1960. 


The Penal Committee Today 


The Penal Committee has been expanded until 
it now numbers 28. They meet at St. Joseph’s 
House on the first Friday of each month for a 
formal session, at which current operations are 
discussed and future plans made. Pending applica- 
tions from men in prison who are requesting 
the committee’s help in securing a parole plan, 
are discussed. Individual committee members con- 
tinue to act as sponsors, the chairman assigning 
them to various cases as they come up. Individ- 
ual preferences are also possible, in the event 
that a committee member has an interest in spon- 
soring a particular applicant. A rule of thumb 
has been to try and keep the operation in such a 
state of balance that no individual committee 
member is acting as sponsor for more than two 
parolees at one time. The sponsor and his parolee 
meet on a face-to-face basis at least once each 
month, although more frequent contacts are in- 
couraged and frequently occur. Care must be 
taken, however, that the sponsor does not give 
the impression of being a quasi-parole officer, 
breathing down the parolee’s neck. Flexibility as 
to the number of meetings and where they take 
place, is essential. 

Although attorneys still predominate, the com- 
mittee has broadened its membership to include 
men from other walks of life. As in the case of 
the parolees whom they serve, the members of 
the committee are of various races, religions, 
and creeds. Of the 28 members of the present com- 
mittee, 11 are attorneys. Not all of them are 
active full-time practitioners, one being a judge, 
one a member of the state legislature, one a 
judge’s clerk, and one a law professor. 

The next largest group within the committee 
would be those members who are engaged in 
correctional and parole work. One is a guard at 
the county workhouse, five are in parole and pro- 
bation work, and one is the educational director 
at the local state prison. Next largest in number 
are the clergymen members of the committee. 
Four members are clergymen, one of whom is the 
Diocesan Director of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and two of whom are chaplains at the 
state prison and county workshop, respectively. 
Two members of the committee are psychiatrists, 
one of whom provides psychiatric treatment for 
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parolees who were sentenced under Pennsyl- 
vania’s Barr-Walker Act as sex offenders.°® 

Rounding out the committee membership are 
an architect, a personnel manager, and the com- 
mittee’s greatest success story to date. The 
latter was one of the committee’s first parolees, 
3 years ago. He has now finished his parole and 
has become a committee member and adminis- 
trative director, job-information-coordinator and 
jack-of-all-trades. He receives a small salary and 
lives in the house with the other residents. Be- 
cause of his prison background (he served 22 
months for forgery) the other residents can more 
easily identify with him and seek his advice. He 
seldom mentions to them the fact that he holds 
degrees from Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Parolee Residents 


What have the residents of this halfway house 
been like? In the 3 years of operation, there have 
been 62 of them. The average stay has been be- 
tween 6 and 8 weeks. The men are encouraged to 
go out into the community on their own, as soon 
as they feel they are able. However, there is no 
compulsion to leave and a man may stay as long 
as he wishes. Three men have been at the house 
since the program began. However, they could 
be classified as being special cases. One is blind 
and two have serious heart conditions. 

The average age of the residents has been 
around 36. On the average they have served be- 
tween 3 and 5 years in prison. Most of them have 
come from Western State Penitentiary, a maxi- 
mum-security prison located in Pittsburgh. Others 
have come from various Pennsylvania State Pris- 
ons, county workhouses, and county jails. Three 
have come from state prisons in Ohio, Maryland, 
and Michigan. No federal parolees have partici- 
pated in the program as yet. 

As has been mentioned, there is no restric- 
tion as to race, creed or religion. Nor is there any 
restriction as to type of offense. In this respect, 


® Pennsylvania Statute Annotated, Title 19, Section 1166-1174. The 
so-called Barr-Walker Act provides for an indeterminate term of 1 
day to life upon conviction of certain sex offenses. Section 1173 gives 
the Parole Board authority to grant parole “ . .. under such condi- 
tions as the interest of justice may dictate.” Acting under this 
authority, the Parole Board requires that an applicant for parole 
a that he will be able to obtain psychiatric treatment while on 
parole. 

10 Supra note 5, p. 101. 

11 For example, the 308 West House has two meetings a week at 
which all residents are expected to attend. Breslin and Crosswhite, 
“Residential Aftercare: An Intermediate Step in the Correctional 
Process,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1963. 

' Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Prisons Produce People,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, De- 
cember 1962. 

13 Letter from senior parole counselor, Western State Penitentiary, 
November 13, 1963. 

14 Unemployed residents at 308 West are required to work 10 hours 
per week in the house. Report, Workshop No. 4, Middle Atlantic 
States Conference of Corrections, May 14, 1968. 


St. Joseph’s would differ from other halfway 
houses. It is said, for example, that Father Jones 
has established a policy at St. Leonard’s not to 
accept psychotics, alcoholics, drug addicts, or pro- 
fessional confidence men.?° At St. Joseph’s in 
Pittsburgh the residents have included mur- 
derers, sex offenders, and persons with a history 
of drug addiction. Experience has shown that a 
majority of the residents have a history of alco- 
holism or problem drinking. These men are en- 
couraged to participate in an Alcoholics Anony- 
mous chapter which meets in the neighborhood. 
Unlike some other halfway houses,!! there are no 
organized meetings in the house at which attend- 
ance is required, although there are religious 
services, conducted on a purely voluntary basis. 
It was thought by the committee that any type of 
coerced attendance at organized meetings whether 
they be religious, group therapy, or Alcoholics 
Anonymous was to be avoided, as it might tend to 
give the house an institutional atmosphere not 
unlike the prisons in which the men so recently 
resided. 

At any given time there are between 15 and 20 
parolees residing at St. Joseph’s. They are not 
segregated into one group, but by design are dis- 
tributed among the general population of the 
house. 

As far as personal finances are concerned, most 
of them arrivé with little or no money. On this 
matter one writer has posed the question: “How 
would any one of us like to face the world leaving 
a strange city, not necessarily a prison, with per- 
haps $10 or $15 in our pocket and a shirt and a 
tie, a suit of underwear, and a pair of socks?” 
Yet, that is precisely how many of the parolees 
arrive at St. Joseph’s, especially those coming 
from city and county jails. However, even those 
coming from state prisons may be in some finan- 
cial difficulty. Pennsylvania, for example, does 
not give a parolee “release money.” The most he 
can get is a $10 gratuity if he lives 50 miles or 
more from the prison or $5 if he lives closer than 
50 miles.1% 

Whatever small amount of money a man may 
have when he enters St. Joseph’s, he is encouraged 
to save. He is not charged for his room, food, or 
any clothing that may be given to him as long as 
he is unemployed. He is, of course, encouraged to 
find a job as soon as possible. Unlike some half- 
way houses, unemployed residents are not re- 
quired to perform any particular duties in the 
house.?4 They are, of course, expected to keep 
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their beds made. Once a man has a job, he is 
charged $12 per month for his room and $12 per 
month for food. This does not cover the actual 
cost involved. 

Operating funds for St. Joseph’s came, at first, 
from two sources: the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
and individual contributions to St. Joseph’s House 
of Hospitality. However, a recent grant of $5,000 
has been made to the parolee program by the 
Pittsburgh Foundation, a charitable society. 


Success of the Program 


It would be gratifying to state that none of the 
62 guests have returned to prison, but it would 
not be true. As of this writing, three men have 
returned to prison and four are currently under 
arrest, charged with offenses which, if they are 
convicted, will result in their being returned to 
prison. Even assuming the worst, if these men are 
convicted and thus seven out of a total of 62 are 
returned to prison in the 3 years of operation, 
this is still lower than the state average. A 10-year 
study conducted by the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole reveals that approximately 30 percent of 
those released on parole, return to prison either 
for parole violation or for the commission of new 
crimes.?5 

It is submitted that the success or failure of the 
Pittsburgh halfway house or, for that matter, any 
halfway house, cannot be measured by counting 
the number of men who have returned to prison 
as compared with the number who have “gone 
straight.” In evaluating any such program, due 
regard should be taken of the number of men 
who have had an opportunity which would other- 
wise have been denied, of leaving prison under 
the aegis of such a program. These men make 
application to groups such as the Penal Com- 
mittee mentioned herein only because they have 
no friends or family interested in helping them 
to obtain parole. Statistically, it is at least 
arguable that they would represent the group 
most likely to return to prison. And yet, their 
return rate is no higher than the state average; 
in fact, it is lower. 


Problem of Employment 


In the field of employment, mention has already 
been made of the high rate of unemployment in 
Pittsburgh. In a few instances parolees residing 
at St. Joseph’s have been able to find employment 


15 Supra note 6, p. 18. 
16 Supra note 6, p. 36. 


on their own. In most cases, however, the resi- 
dents have been forced to rely on the committee, 
In addition to their other duties, all 28 members 
of the committee, seek job possibilities for the 
men in the program. Any leads are channeled 
directly to the administrative director who then 
tries to match the proper man with the prospec- 
tive job. A further complicating factor is the 
general lack of education and job skills by most 
of the parolees. In addition to the job leads sup- 
plied by the members of the committee, the ad- 
ministrative director relies on his own ingenuity 
in the quest for jobs. He makes use of want ads, 
state employment agencies, parole officers, chari- 
table groups, and other sources of possible job in. 
formation. In a few cases temporary employment 
can be given to some of the residents, working on 
the trucks of the St. Vincent de Paul Society pick- 
ing up used clothing, newspapers, and other 
donated items. One Christmas, the committee fi- 
nanced the sale of Christmas trees, utilizing var- 
ious locations throughout the city and staffing 
them with parolees who were paid for their work. 
Regardless of the type of job or its temporary 
nature, the value of providing gainful employ- 
ment cannot be underestimated. 

Most penologists and sociologists agree that the 
first 60 days after release from prison are the 
most critical. If a man can get through this 
period without getting into trouble, his chances 
for a successful parole are greatly enhanced." 
In this connection, the committee at one time, 
gave serious thought to the possibility of starting 
up some form of industry at the halfway house, to 
provide jobs for the residents. The benefits of 
such a program are obvious. Those men who, 
because of lack of education or job skills, cannot 
be placed in outside jobs, could, nevertheless, 
start work immediately. Thus, during the critical 
initial period of parole, a man would be busy, 
productive, and earning a few dollars. After 
careful consideration, the committee felt that the 
factors which militated against such a program 
outweighed those in its favor. The initial cost of 
raw materials and machinery would have seri- 
ously depleted the small treasury on hand. No one 
knew what kind of industry to start, nor was 
there any qualified instructor or manager. It 
would have been impossible to forsee with any 
degree of certainty how many parolees would 
want, or be able, to participate. The building, St. 
Joseph’s House, is 160 years old and would have 
required structural improvements which, due to 
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the fact that it is located in an area which is 
slated for demolition in connection with urban 
renewal, would have been impractical. But per- 
haps the most compelling consideration was the 
thought that the men should be encouraged to go 
out into society on their own as soon as possible. 
An industrial program such as this might tend to 
make them more dependent on the halfway house 
and retard their departure. Thus, the program 
was never started. 


Women Participants 


What is the role of the female parolee in a 
halfway house? While it is true that women make 
up a very small percentage of the prison popu- 
lation of this country, it was felt, nevertheless, 
that some attention should be given to helping 
female prisoners obtain parole. To date this has 
not been possible in the Pittsburgh operation. 
Obviously the limitations on physical plant make 
it impossible to include female participants within 
the program as it now exists. But some thought 
has been given to the possibility of making the 
plan more flexible. This is still in the discussion 
stage and any change is in the distant future. 
However, such a change, if it were to be made, 
would be along the following lines: 

First, women would be needed on the Penal 
Committee to serve as sponsors and counselors. 

Second, additional housing accommodations 
would be needed. It is believed that suitable 
quarters in private homes could be rented to 
satisfy the residence requirement of a parole 
plan. Obviously, this would be more expensive 
on a per person basis than is the present per 
person cost at St. Joseph’s House. 

Third, the problem of finding jobs for female 
parolees would have to be evaluated. An educated 
guess would be that this would prove to be no 
more difficult than is presently encountered with 
male parolees. But this is strictly a guess. We 
just do not know. 


A Halfway House Program Without 
a Halfway House 


The terms are not mutually exclusive. The sec- 
ond consideration listed above, housing, is one 
that may possibly deter groups of interested 
persons from starting a halfway house operation. 
But it need not be. The Pittsburgh group was 


17 Father Clark is quoted as having made the a ig bas 


you let the state in, they’ll ruin everything.” Supra note 4, 
18 Crosswhite and Breslin, “Bridging the Gap from ates to 


Freedom,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1959. 


fortunate in having a made-to-order residence, 
St. Joseph’s House. But without such an existing 
structure or the finances necessary to build one, 
could not such an operation be started? It is 
submitted that it could. Rooming houses, apart- 
ment hotels, private residences, all of these could 
be utilized to house parolees. In fact, some of 
these accommodations have been utilized by the 
Pittsburgh group. The obvious dangers inherent 
in having very young men living in a centralized 
operation with older parolees has led the Penal 
Committee to utilize these other housing accom- 
modations for some of its younger cases. The 
merits and demerits of decentralizing the oper- 
ation in this manner will be left to penologists, 
sociologists, and others who are more qualified 
to express an opinion. Nevertheless, it has been 
and is being done. 


Need for Shared Knowledge 


One of the most recent endeavors of the Penal 
Committee has been an attempt to open the lines 
of communication with other similar operations. 
No formalized channel of communication pres- 
ently exists. Believing that there is a need for the 
sharing of information on the operations of a 
halfway house, the Penal Committee has secured 
a list of addresses of other halfway houses and 
has begun writing to them. It is hoped that such 
efforts will expand thus benefiting all. Perhaps 
some sort of newsletter will eventually emerge. 


Conclusion 


It would seem that halfway houses are serving 
and will continue to serve as valuable tools in 
the rehabilitation of men on parole. There would 
also seem to be a clear need for more such pro- 
grams. To date, this need has been recognized 
primarily by religious organizations. Perhaps in 
the not-too-distant future other community organ- 
izations will participate. Father Clark, a pioneer 
in this field, would urge, however, that this 
movement be kept in private hands rather than 
have state participation.17 Perhaps even Father 
Clark would not have objected to minimal partic- 
ipation by the state in order to enable a halfway 
house to begin operations, such as was done at 
the 308 West House at Wilmington, Delaware. 
In that instance, the State of Delaware donated 
the house and the Federal Government made a 
grant to help pay for the staff, but the house is 
privately administered rather than operated by 
either the State or the Federal Government.1® 
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It would seem that the best possible operation 
of a halfway house would include a private 
dwelling with a permanent resident director, 
available for consultation at any time. A charge 
should be made for room and board if for no 
other reason than to give the individual a feeling 
of dignity and prevent his feeling like a charity 
case. This charge could, however, be deferred 
until the individual is gainfully employed. Active 
job conselling and placement should also be part 
of the program. 

Every effort should be made to avoid an insti- 
tutional atmosphere. In this regard, organized 
meetings at which attendance is mandatory 
should be avoided entirely or kept to a minimum. 
Also, rules should be minimal and clearly ex- 
plained. For example, as a practical matter, 
alcoholic beverages would probably be banned 
from the premises as a requirement of the parole 
board. If it is felt that a “lock-out” time is de- 


Wright, speaking in Bates v. Rivers, 3238 F. 2d 
i i Annual Statistical Report (1963). Pennsylvania Parole 
oard. 
21 Judge George Edwards, quoted in Palmore, “Sentencing and 
Correction: The Black Sheep of Criminal Law,’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1962. 


sirable (St. Joseph’s House, in theory at least, 
does have one), it should be realistic. 

And finally, the community should be made 
aware that they also have an obligation. Society’s 
obligation should not end when a man is placed 
behind bars, but should continue until he is suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated into a useful member of 
the community. If for no other reason, economic 
self-interest would demand this. As a federal 
judge has stated recently: “Parole... is a far 
cheaper method of custody than physical incar- 
ceration.'® And in Pennsylvania, for example, it 
costs the taxpayers $1,927 to keep a man in prison 
for 1 year. It costs only $234 to supervise him for 
a year on parole.*° The investment in human lives, 
however, would seem to be far more important. 
As one commentator has said: “Our chief concern, 
however, is not with dollars and cents but with 
the prevention of crime and the saving of human 
lives.”’?1 

Halfway houses are not panaceas. They have 
had their failures and will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to have their failures. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that their failures are far outshadowed by 
their successes. 


Treated Sex Offenders Who Reverted 
to Sexually Deviant Behavior 


By LOUISE VIETS FRISBIE 
Research Specialist, California Department of Mental Hygiene 


HE DIRECTION of newspaper publicity about 

state institutions for criminal offenders, 

especially sex offenders, is often negatively 
oriented. The accounts of escapes, serious inci- 
dents, overcrowding, and alleged “moral deca- 
dence” of these offenders are prone to be reported 
with varying degrees of sensationalism, inaccu- 
racy and subjective interpretation. Hence it is 
important that the public be factually informed 
about the California legal framework for pro- 
cessing sex offenders and the kind of sex offenders 


committed to Atascadero State Hospital. With a. 


more thorough understanding of the problems in- 


The research on which this paper was based was sup- 
ported in part by the California State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, Research Project No. 62-17-13.—The Author. 


volved, and an awareness of the results of hospital 
treatment, the public can offer knowledgeable 
support to administrators of programs directed 
toward rehabilitation, re-education, and re-social- 
ization of convicted sex offenders. 


The California Program 


California’s concern about sex offenders was 
translated in 1939 into the Welfare and Insti- 
tutions Code as a sexual psychopathy law, one of 
the first such laws in the United States. No major 
statutory changes were made until 1949 when a 
civil procedure in a Superior Court became man- 
datory in certain types of cases after a conviction 
or plea of guilty for a sex crime involving a child 
under 14. A legal term, “sexual psychopath,” was 
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applied to the sex offender who during a 90-day 
observation commitment was determined clin- 
ically (1) to be predisposed to committing sex of- 
fenses and, (2) to be a menace to the health and 
safety of others. If the person was considered to 
be amenable to treatment in a state hospital, he 
was then recommitted by the court for an inde- 
terminate period. When, in the opinion of the 
superintendent, the treated “sexual psychopath” 
was considered to be no longer a menace to 
society, he was returned to the committing court, 
criminal proceedings were resumed, and he was 
sentenced for his crime or awarded probation. 

Since June 1954, Atascadero State Hospital 
has been the one hospital within the Department 
of Mental Hygiene to administer the sexual 
psychopathy program. 

From 1949 to 1963 there were only minor 
modifications of the statute. Then in 1963 the 
legislature enacted four major changes in the 
sexual psychopathy law!: (1) Nomenclature: 
(a) ‘‘Mentally-Disordered Sex Offender,” re- 
placed ‘Sexual Psychopath”; (b) “danger” [to 
the health and safety of others] replaced “men- 
ace.” (2) Eligibility for probation: This status as 
defined in the Penal Code became mandatory. (3) 
Court-appointed examining psychiatrists: Reports 
were required to include an opinion whether the 
person would benefit by care and treatment in a 
state hospital. (4) Sentencing on a criminal 
charge: Credit was allowed for time spent under 
indeterminate commitment as a mentally dis- 
ordered sex offender in fixing term of sentence. 


Atascadero State Hospital Research 


To investigate the extent of recidivism among 
treated patients discharged from Atascadero State 
Hospital, the Department of Mental Hygiene sup- 
ported a research project. The data in the final 
report are consistent with the terms of the statute 
operant through 1960.2 A progress report about 
the early posthospital adjustment of the first 782 
dischargees was published in FEDERAL PROBATION 
in 1958.3 

The sample included 1,921 males each com- 
mitted by a Superior Court as a “probable sexual 
psychopath” for observation, subsequently recom- 
mitted for indeterminate treatment, and dis- 

1 State of California Welfare and Institutions Code and Laws Re- 
lating to Social Welfare, Chapter 4, Sexual Psychopaths. Documents 
Section, Printing Division, Sacramento, California, 1963, pp. 874-886. 

2 Louise V. Frisbie and E. H. Dondis, Recidiviem Among Treated Sex 
Offenders. California Mental Health Research Monograph, No. 5. Sac- 
ramento: Department of Mental Hygiene, 1965 (in press). 


Louise V. Frisbie, ‘““The Treated Sex Offender,”” FEDERAL PRoBA- 
TION, March 1958, pp. 18-22. 


charged from Atascadero State Hospital as im- 
proved and considered to be not a menace to 
society during the period July 1, 1954, through 
June 30, 1960. Followup of the cases was con- 
tinued for another full year. 

The cases were analyzed by demographic char- 
acteristics, frequency of major types of sexual of- 
fending, and recidivism rates. Eight of 10 pa- 
tients were pedophiles (child molesters). 

As compared with the adult male population of 
California, mean age of the patients was 4.7 years 
younger. The patients also had 114 years less 
schooling, and were more likely to be single, 
divorced, or separated. There were more blue 
collar workers and more veterans than would be 
expected. There were also fewer nonwhite pa- 
tients than would be expected, but this finding was 
not explainable in the absence of data regarding 
variances in legal practices in the separate 
counties. 

Among the 58 counties, multiple factors af- 
fected the number and type of sex offenders com- 
mitted to the hospital. Some of the primary deter- 
minants were density of population, apprehension, 
arrest and conviction rates of sex offenders re- 
flecting administrative policies and practices of 
law enforcement agencies, and district attorneys, 
and judicial practices and sentencing patterns. 

Considering only the 37 counties with at least 
10,000 adult male residents,.the median annual 
county representation of patients in the study 
was 6.5 per 100,000 adult males. The extremes 
ranged from 3.3 to 18.4 patients per 100,000 
adult males. Los Angeles County contributed 47 
percent of all the cases in the study. 


Median Age 


Although 81 percent of the patients were 20 to 
55 years old, a median age can be reported accu- 
rately only in relation to specific types of sex of- 
fending. The median age of the pedophile was 41 
if the victim was an unrelated girl under 12, but 
if she was over 12, his median age was 29. If the 
victim was a boy, the median age of the pedophile 
was 33, regardless of the boy’s age as under or 
over 12. 

The median age of the exhibitionist was 33 if 
he victimized a girl under 12, it was 28 if she was 
a teen, and it was 29 if she was an adult female. 

Considering age, type of offending, and a value 
judgment, and excepting the rapists who were 
youngest of all, the patients whose median age 
was under 30 were the least dangerous to society 
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(e.g., exhibitionists with teen and adult victims, 
voyeurs, transvestites, lewd persons, homosexuals, 
and pedophiles with unrelated, teenage girl vic- 
tims some of whom were consenting partners). 

The older and most dangerous patients (median 
age range 38 to 50 years) were pedophiles with 
girl victims under 12 who were unrelated or re- 
lated less closely than a daughter or step-daugh- 
ter, and pedophiles who victimized both boys and 
girls. 


Marital Status 


The marital status of patients differed ac- 
cording to the type of offending. Among the pa- 
tients who were married at the time of arrest, 
68 percent molested girls, and 9 percent molested 
boys. Boy molesters were most likely to be single. 
A slightly higher proportion were sometime 
married as compared with those currently mar- 
ried. This distribution was not unexpected, be- 
cause the psychological and emotional conflicts 
which predispose to male pedophilia seem to 
operate as a deterrent to marriage, or to con- 
tribute to termination of marriage. 


Residence and Nativity 


An inference that sex offenders are generally 
transients was found to be fallacious because 64 
percent had lived in California over 10 years; 
about three-fourths had lived in the State con- 
tinuously for over 5 years. Among all patients, 
23 percent were native Californians; 5 percent 
were foreign born. For American-born patients, 
there was a relationship between their place of 
birth and the preferred type of offending. Partic- 
ularly for pedophiles with female victims it ap- 
peared that cultural and socioeconomic factors 
influenced their choice of victims according to age 
and relatedness. 


Schooling and Occupation 


Whereas the median years of schooling for all 
patients was 10.3 years, age, education, and type 
of offense were directly related. The older, less- 
well-educated patient was most likely to victimize 
girls, and especially the youngest girls. The 
younger, better educated patient was most likely 
to be a rapist, an exhibitionist, or a boy molester. 

The data dispelled another stereotype that sex 
offenders are shiftless laborers; 40 percent of the 
patients were skilled or semiskilled craftsmen, 
and 16 percent grouped into professional, man- 
agerial, supervisory, and sales-clerical workers. 
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Disregarding inferences about social class, or 
status values among the patients classifiable as 
white collar workers, homosexuals and pedophiles 
with male victims ranked highest; pedophiles 
with unrelated girl victims ranked higher than 
those with daughter or step-daughter victims. 


Characteristics of Victims 


The precise number of sex offenders in a com- 
munity will never be known, nor will all the vic- 
tims of all known sex offenders be determined 
reliably. Some victims are too young to report 
their experiences; some are too embarrassed or 
fearful to inform their parents. Some parents are 
unwilling to expose their children to courtroom 
procedures and newspaper publicity, hence no 
reports are made to law-enforcement agencies, or 
no complaints are filed. 

In analyzing the cases of pedophilia for sex, 
age, and relatedness of the victims, girls under 
age 4 were least represented, elementary school 
girls (5 to 11 years) were most preferred, and 
younger adolescents were preferred to late teen- 
agers. One-third of all the female victims were 
related to the patient; the more closely related 
the victim, the older the victim (e.g., the median 
age of daughters was 12, step-daughters under 
11). Among boy victims almost three-fourths 
were under 14; few were related. 


Length of Hospitalization and 
Legal Disposition 


Sixty percent of the patients were retained 16 
to 18 months and departures from this median 
period reflected specific types of offending. Rapists 
were more likely to stay beyond the median 
period, and fathers with teenage daughter victims 
were likely to stay less than the median period. 

After hospital discharge to the court, 83 per- 
cent of the patients received probation, 10 percent 
went to prison, 4 percent received a jail sentence, 
and 3 percent received another disposition (de- 
portation, commitment as mentally ill, etc.). 
Among the patients sentenced to prison who had 
a minimum potential of 3 years custody prior to 
the end of the study, about one-third were paroled 
in 2 to 3 years; half were still in prison after 
three years. 

In some cases the court had no option but to 
sentence the patient to prison because of his prior 
criminal record. In some cases the court could 
have awarded probation but did not do so, and 
for the patients who had been treated and judged 
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clinically to be not dangerous to society this dis- 
cretionary prison sentence appeared to represent 
punitive action. It is doubtful that the prison ex- 
perience augmented the rehabilitation already 
achieved because legal refutation of clinically 
determined readiness for release would seem only 
to encourage bitterness and hostility or promote 
regression into irrevocable passivity and depen- 
dency. In any event, the benefits derived from 
hospitalization may be seriously diluted or largely 
wasted, and the patient’s amenability to treat- 
ment in prison may be minimal because of lack of 
motivation. Furthermore, from an _ economic 
standpoint, society maintains the offender for 
additional years, and in many instances continued 
public assistance is required for his dependents. 

It is also difficult to understand how a jail 
sentence as a condition of probation for a treated 
sex offender can be viewed as a constructive ex- 
perience or serve a useful purpose in the con- 
tinuum of rehabilitation. Indeed, such incarcer- 
ation may revivify the degradation process the 
patient experienced after his arrest which event- 
uated in commitment as a “sexual psychopath.” 

Recidivism 

It would be comforting, but naive and unreal- 
istic, for society to expect that every hospital 
patient so benefitted from psychiatric treatment 
that he would not reoffend sexually. Psychiatry 
neither claims nor offers magic cures, and the 
etiology and the most effective treatment for per- 
sonality and character disorders involving sex- 
ually deviant behavior are both controversial. But 
experience has shown that custody alone solves 
neither the social nor the personal problems of 
the sex offender. 

One measurement of social rehabilitation is the 
extent to which sex offenders recidivate although 
realistically, it is impossible to know how many 
men committed a new sex offense but were not 
reported, or were reported but not apprehended, 
or were arrested but not tried, or were tried but 
not convicted. Nevertheless, recidivism rates are 
the best indicators we have of a patient’s success 
or failure according to legal and societal expec- 
tations. 

By the termination of data collecting, 385 pa- 
tients had pleaded guilty to or were convicted of 
a new sex offense. Thus one among every five 
patients in the sample recidivated. But this pro- 
portion is not a recidivism rate because every 
patient did not have an equal opportunity to re- 
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offend. Some men were still in prison, and those 
who were in society had unequal periods of time 
depending on the year of hospital discharge or 
release from custody. It is inaccurate to compute 
a recidivism rate for criminal offenders unless the 
opportunity to reoffend is held constant, and the 
recidivism rates reported hereafter will observe 
this principle as applied: (1) to a specific period 
of time following release into society (e.g., first 
year, third year, etc.) ; (2) to a cumulative rate 
from 1 through 6 years; (3) to separate cate- 
gories of offending; and (4) to selected demo- 
graphic characteristics of patients. 

For patients in the combined offense categories, 
the first year in society was the most critical. The 
recidivism rate was 8.7 percent and it gradually 
declined thereafter in a range from 6.9 percent 
in the second year to 1.4 percent in the sixth year. 
When types of offending were evaluated sepa- 
rately, peak crisis periods differed, hence this 
timing pattern concerns probation officers and 
parole agents in their supervisory role. 

Specifically, boy molesters experienced the high- 
est rate of recidivism in their second year, where- 
as girl molestors had almost as high a recidivism 
rate in the fourth year as in the first year. Ex- 
hibitionists with minor victims had the same 
recidivism rate in their first and third year and a 
zero rate in both the fifth and sixth year. Con- 
trarily, the exhibitionist with adult victims ex- 
perienced the highest recidivism rate in their 
first year and the decline thereafter was gradual. 
Cumulative recidivism rates were based on the 
total number of potential recidivists who were in 
society during each year of 5 years studied. For 
the combined offense categories, the recidivism 
rate increased gradually to 26.6 percent through 
the fifth year. In the separate offense categories, 
the recidivism rates varied from 18.2 percent for 
pedophiles with female victims, to 46.8 percent 
for a combined category of voyeurs, transvestites, 
and lewd persons. The cumulative recidivism rate 
for pedophiles with male victims was 34.5 percent 
and for exhibitionists it was 40.7 percent. These 
rates reinforce the hypothesis that the type of 
deviant sexual behavior is the most important 
index of potential recidivism. Furthermore, they 
show that it is misleading and erroneous to cite 
a categorical recidivism rate for sex offenders. 

The stereotype that sex offenders become pro- 
gressively more dangerous was partially refuted 
as follows: Among pedophiles with gir] victims, 
81 percent of those who recidivated were still ped- 
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ophiles, 13 percent shifted to a lesser offense (no 
bodily contact), and 7 percent reoffended with an 
adult (homosexuality, rape). Among recidivist 
pedophiles with boy victims, 72 percent were still 
pedophiles, 18 percent shifted to an offense with 
no bodily contact, and 10 percent reoffended with 
and adult. Eighty-two percent of the exhibitionists 
who recidivated maintained the same pattern, 11 
percent shifted to a more serious offense (bodily 
contact), and 7 percent to a less serious offense 
(lewdness, etc.). 

To summarize, we found that the largest pa- 
tient group—pedophiles with female victims— 
were least recidivistic, and within this group those 
who victimized daughters or step-daughters were 
least recidivistic of all. Pedophiles victimizing 
boys had a higher cumulative recidivism rate than 
did those victimizing girls. The other types of of- 
fenders had higher cumulative recidivism rates 
than did the pedophiles, and, except for the 
rapists, they were less menaceful to society. 

When particular characteristics of recidivists 
and nonrecidivists were compared, the recidivists 
were consistently younger. The median age of the 
recidivist pedophile with a girl victim was about 
6 years younger than that of his nonrecidivist 
counterpart. In separate comparisons of all ped- 
ophiles with girl victims who were related or un- 
related, the recidivists with unrelated victims had 
a median age of 33.8 years and were 10 years 
younger than the nonrecidivists. 

Pedophiles with unrelated girl victims were less 
recidivistic if they were currently married than if 
they were single, separated or divorced. The con- 
verse was true for pedophiles with boy victims; 
that is, the single male pedophile was least recidi- 
vistic. 

Marital status was not a significant variable 
for exhibitionists who recidivated. 

Among all patients with at least one foreign- 
born parent, patients with a foreign-born mother 
and a native-born father had a higher recidivism 
rate than patients with a foreign-born father and 
a native-born mother. 

The recidivism rate of native Californians (21 
percent) was not significantly different from that 
of migrants (17 percent). When the migrants 
were considered separately by their length of resi- 
dence in California, the recidivism rate was 28 
percent for those with less than 2 years in Cali- 
fornia and 14 percent for those with 10 or more 
years in California. 


Education appeared to be related to recidivism ; 
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however this relationship is conditioned by the 
fact that younger patients tend to be better ed- 
ucated, and younger patients generally offend in 
a type of offense in which recidivism most often 
occurs. 

Differences in recidivism rates between blue 
collar and white collar workers were negligible, 
however in each category the lower the skill the 
higher the recidivism rate. 

When religion was associated with recidivism, 
the rates for Catholics and Protestants were 
similar. 

Judges were more severe in dealing with recidi- 
vists: 9 percent probation, 53 percent recom- 
mitted to Atascadero, 15 percent prison, 16 per- 
cent jail, 7 percent other disposition. After the 
initial discharge from Atascadero, 10 percent of 
the patients went directly to prison. For recidi- 
vists the 5 percent increase in prison sentences 
does not include the recidivists recommitted to 
Atascadero, some of whom were returned to court 
after the observation period and subsequently 
sentenced to prison. 


Probation 


The rehabilitation process continues after hos- 
pital discharge and a strong positive relationship 
with a probation officer may help to make the dif- 
ference between the patient’s success or failure 
in social adjustment. Probation officers often say 
that sex offenders are the easiest to supervise 
among adult criminal offenders, so when case- 
loads are heavy and time is precious, they may 
unwittingly devote comparatively less attention 
to sex offenders. 

Actually, the patient’s therapeutic gains during 
hospital treatment need to be reinforced through 
regular counselling by the probation officer who 
must also be alert to crises or stressful experi- 
ences which the patient is encountering in his 
daily life. Given a reasonable caseload, the skill- 
ful probation officer can evaluate social situations, 
plan purposefully, counsel productively, and intro- 
duce contravention measures as indicated. With 
so much tax money invested in a hospitalized 
“sexual psychopath,” it is an economy for society 
to provide a strong probation experience as added 
insurance against sexual recidivism. 

When we consider the treated sex offender who 
recidivates, we may ask: Was the hospital remiss 
in gauging the patient’s release readiness, in 
judging the degree of this insight and his capacity 
to control his behavior? Once in society, were the 
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stresses of economic, social, and personal adjust- 
ment too severe for him to surmount in a time of 
crisis? Was the re-offense and evidence of failure 
on the part of the offender alone? We believe there 
is multiple responsibility which must be shared by 
the patient, the court, the hospital, the probation 
officer, the family, and the community. 


Future Research 


As a result of this research certain facts about 
a selected group of sex offenders were estab- 
lished and some clues appeared which may be 
connected with proneness to reoffend. A continued 
search is necessary to find the best way of dealing 
with specific types of sex offenders for the maxi- 
mum protection of society. The Department of 
Mental Hygiene, therefore, initiated a 2-year 
research project entitled, “The Social Adjustment 
of Male Pedophiles in California: Their Back- 
grounds, Personalities, and Experiences Under 
Supervision, and a Base Expectancy Scale for 
Predicting Successful Adjustments.” The sample 
will include all adult male pedophiles in six 
Southern California counties who: (1) were 


found guilty in a Superior Court, (2) were re- 
leased from a facility of the Department of Cor- 
rections, and (3) were discharged from Atas- 
cadero State Hospital as Mentally Disordered Sex 
Offenders. 

In addition to a statistical study of all the cases, 
field investigations will be made in a subgroup of 
cases under parole or probation supervision. 
Special investigations also will be made in cases 
of sexual recidivism with the objective of dis- 
covering what factors and/or combinations of 


factors seem to contribute to repetitious sexual 
deviancy. 


Summary 


In the Atascadero study of 1,921 treated “sex- 
ual psychopath” patients, three-fourths had not 
reverted to sexually deviant behavior as measured 
by a new sex offense conviction within a 5-year 
period. Many patients in the ordinary routines of 
living experienced a depth of interpersonal re- 
lationships previously unknown. After returning 
to society many achieved positions of social and 
occupational respect and acceptance. 


Looking at the Law 


By JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorney, Federal Custody Unit, Department of Justice 


1. When a probationer is charged with violation of pro- 
bation, must the case be presented by a prosecuting offi- 
cer, such as the United States attorney or may the 
probation officer present the case? 


There is no legal requirement that the United States 
attorney be represented at a hearing on revocation of 
probation or modification of the conditions of probation. 
It is the generally accepted practice that the probation 
officer present to the court in writing the facts of the 
alleged violation. However, a study of supervision prac- 
tices conducted by the Federal Probation Training 
Center in 1964, disclosed that the vast majority of pro- 
bation offices collaborate closely with the United States 
attorney in revocation matters. Ninety-four probation 
offices, or 57 percent, routinely send copies of violation 
reports to the United States attorney. Although there is 
no legal requirement that the United States attorney be 
represented at a hearing on revocation of probation or 
modification of the conditions of probation, as a matter of 
orderly procedure and in the best interest of the admin- 
istration of justice, the office of the United States attorney 
should be notified of such hearing and afforded an oppor- 
tunity to be represented. 

In many cases the United States attorney may be in a 
position to make representations or recommendations to 
the court with respect to matters which otherwise might 
escape the court’s attention. 


2. What generally is acceptable evidence upon which 
probation can be revoked or continued? 


Although the law requires that a probationer must be 
given a hearing before probation is revoked (Escoe v. 
Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490) the defendant is not entitled to a 
trial in a technical sense. At such revocation hearing there 
must be an inquiry fitted to the needs of the occasion to 
support the conclusion that there was no abuse of discre- 
tion by the court in revoking probation. The defendant 
must be given an fp raid to make a statement and to 
present evidence and witnesses in his behalf if he wishes 
to do so. The degree of proof justifying revocation of 
probation need not convince the court beyond a reasonable 
doubt as required in a criminal trial. It is sufficient that 
the court be reasonably satisfied that it is in the best in- 
terest of the probationer, his family, and the community 
that probation be revoked. 


3. If a defendant is committed for observation and 
study pursuant to 18 USC 5010(e), the Youth Correc- 
tions Act, what is the effective date of sentence, the date 
he is committed for study, or the date final sentence is im- 
posed? 

This question points up an inequity which has existed 
for 7 years—since the enactment of 18 USC 4208, in 
August 1958. Section 4208(b), which provides for com- 
mitment for study and observation before final sentence 
is imposed, also provides specifically that the sentence 
shall computed from the date the defendant is com- 
mitted for such study. 

Section 5010(e), which antedates Section 4208 by 8 
years, does not carry such specific direction. The inequity 
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which exists becomes apparent. Consequently, defendants 
sentenced under the Youth Corrections Act for observa- 
tion and study pursuant to Section 5010(e) may be held 
for 3 and even for as much as 6 months beyond the re- 
lease date as provided by 18 USC 5017. The Bureau of 
Prisons was quick to recognize the resultant inequity 
and administratively computed the final sentence of a 
youth offender from the date of commitment for observa- 
tion and study rather than from the date final sentence 
was imposed. This practice continues with approval and 
we can conceive of no case where it may be challenged 
by a defendant. 


4. Where a defendant is convicted and sentenced to a 
definite term and orderd to pay a fine, sentence suspended 
and probation ordered, upon revocation of probation and 
execution of the judgment, is the fine thereby remitted? 


Under the provisions of 18 USC 3653, upon revocation 
of probation the court may require the probationer to 
serve the sentence imposed, or any Jesser sentence. Upon 
revocation the court may order the suspended sentence to 
be executed. If no reference is made to the fine but com- 
mitment is ordered, the fine is thereupon remitted. Scalia 
v. United States, 62 F.2d 220. 

Suspension of sentence means the suspension of the 
execution of the sentence imposed. The commitment por- 
tion of the sentence is inseparable from the fine portion 
and if, upon revocation, commitment is ordered with no 
reference to the fine, the fine is thereupon remitted. 

It should be noted, however, that it is within the power 
of the court to reimpose the fine upon execution of the 
sentence as this would have been within the terms of 
the sentence which was originally suspended. However, 
in the absence of any reference to the fine, such fine is 
remitted upon execution of the original sentence. 
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5. If a fine is imposed and its payment is made a condi- 
tion of probation, but the fine remains unpaid at the ex. 
piration of the maximum period of probation, what may 
- done by the court to compel the probationer to pay the 

ne? 

In placing a defendant on probation, the court may im- 
pose such terms and conditions as it may deem best. It may 
revoke or modify any condition of probation, or may 
change the period of probation. This authority is, however, 
subject to the limitation that the period of probation to- 
gether with any extension thereof, shall not exceed 5 
years (18 USC 3651). It is expressly provided that while 
on probation the defendant may be required to pay in one 
or several sums a fine imposed at the time of being placed 
on probation. It follows that upon the expiration of the 
maximum period of probation (5 years), probation ceases 
and the defendant is free from probation and all condi- 
tions attaching thereto. Probation may not be extended 
beyond the 5-year period as a coercive measure for the 
purpose of collecting a fine. 

The fine is a money judgment in favor of the United 
States and may be collected as any other money judg- 
ment by a levy of execution on the defendant’s property 
or other assets. 

During the probation period the court would have 
authority to revoke probation for breach of any condition 
of probation. If payment of a fine is a condition of proba- 
tion, and the probationer fails to comply with it, the 
court may revoke probation and impose a sentence of im- 
prisonment. However, this power would not exist after the 
expiration of the probation period which may not under 
any circumstances exceed 5 years. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Interdisciplinary Team in Adult Corrections” is 
~ theme of the Autumn 1964 issue of The Prison Jour- 


nal. 

In the lead article Mr John P. Conrad suitably defines 
the term “interdisciplinary” as used throughout this issue 
as meaning a collaboration between two or more branches 
of knowledge. 

In his article, “The Interdisciplinarian at Home and 
Abroad,” Mr. Conrad traces the evolution of today’s inter- 
disciplinarianism from the purely custodial prison of the 
past, remarking that at the outset of the change the inter- 
disciplinarians seldom brought with them to correctional 
institutions any experience with offenders or prisoners and 
were thus much less than experts. The author then shifts 
to the concrete history of San Quentin Prison to explicitly 
show the growth through phases of “orientation,” “con- 
ference,” and “interaction” into a peried of uneasy truce, 
and then to the formulation of classification committees. 
This classification committee stage at San Quentin was 
interdisciplinary in form and dominated by custodial sub- 
stance. It is this stage at which many disciplinary prisons 
find themselves today. 

Mr. Conrad disagrees with those correctional authori- 
ties who believe institutional rehabilitation therapy has 
progressed as far as it can go because of the need to 
control prisoners before they can be treated. He finds 
in this thinking an unstable and unnecessary separation 
of control and treatment. He sees needed a basic recon- 


struction of the organization and culture of penal insti- 
tutions to change them into agencies providing resocializa- 
tion, rather than custody with superimposed humane 
treatment features. 

“Therapeutic communities” newly constructed in cor- 
rectional institutions in various parts of the world evi- 
dence beginning recognition of this overall change, most 
significantly through including custodial staff in active 
treatment processes. In such institutions purposefully 
organized to promote treatment, staff roles rather than 
being “played to the hilt” are relatively unfixed and 
“democratized.” Even inmate roles shift away from the 
conventional concept of a prisoner to be punished toward 
o— of an offender with problems in need of resocializa- 
ion. 

“The Psychiatrist’s Function in the Correctional Set- 
ting,” by Joseph Satten, M.D. Dr. Satten, director of the 
division of law and psychiatry at The Menninger Founda- 
tion, in his article views the mutual criticism existing 
historically between corrections and psychiatry as now 
receding while criminologists and penologists have come 
to see the importance of individual psychological factors 
in behavior. He points up that one need not consider in- 
mates “sick” in order to apply in the correctional setting 
those basic treatment values and principles formulated in 
modern psychiatric hospitals. 

Overshadowing the increasing rapprochement between 
psychiatry and corrections, Dr. Satten notes the realistic 
shortage of psychiatrists and the unlikelihood that they 
will soon flock to the prison setting. He thus proposes the 
primary function of today’s prison psychiatrist to be the 
integrating of the findings of all the professional staff 
into a diagnosis, and the formulation of appropriate 
recommendations for further treatment. 

To those fearful of a psychiatric “takeover” of correc- 
tional administrative duties, Dr. Satten suggests that 
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instead of this, the psychiatrist is attempting effectively 
to introduce mental health principles into the correc- 
tional setting. 


“The Dynamics of the Interdisciplinary Team in the 
Adult Correctional Process,” by Herbert E. Thomas, M.D. 
Dr. Thomas, who is assistant professor of both law and 
psychiatry at the University of Pittsburgh, explores, in 
this article, the possible improvement of the interdiscip- 
linary team through the inclusion of the custodial officer 
in a central team role. Even if treatment staff were 
abundantly available, he suggests that the natural tend- 
ency of inmates to identify the treatment staff with the 
paroling and releasing authority often renders ineffective 
the professional skills of the treatment staff. Offering an 
observation that the sociopath so typical of inmate pop- 
ulations is basically lacking in ability to communicate, 
the author considers it far more likely that the correc- 
tional officer living and working with the inmate will best 
be able to establish a relationship with him. 

To exploit their treatment potential, Dr. Thomas 
recommends dual categories of correctional officers: that 
is, some technically trained in security; the others operat- 
ing in military, platoon-sergeant fashion with a relatively 
small number of inmates in order to get to know these 
inmates quite well. Group counseling, individual super- 
vision, and interdisciplinary case conferences by the 
institution’s psychological staff for these “platoon-ser- 
geant” custodial officers, are some of the means sug- 
gested by the author to help the offiicer understand how 
to handle certain problems and to know when he should 
refer an inmate to the psychological staff for treatment 
that he cannot provide. 

The two final articles in this issue of The Prison Journal 
depict the actual implementation of the interdisciplinary 
team in two settings. 

“Implementing an Interdisciplinary Treatment Program 
in a Correctional Setting,” by Albert Elias. Mr. Elias, 
acting superintendent of the New Jersey Reformatory at 
Bordentown, after detailing some of the administrative 
problems arising out of the interdisciplinary treatment 
approach, reviews the program at Bordentown with spe- 
cial emphasis on an experimental project named the New 
Lisbon Detail Colony. This project has been designed to 
create a positive social inmate culture for 60 selected in- 
mates, and group counseling is utilized as the principal 
treatment technique. 

“The Team Approach in a Psychiatrically Oriented Cor- 
rectional Institution,” by Harold M. Boslow, M.D. Dr. Bos- 
low describes interdisciplinary organization and activity 
at the Patuxent Institution, Jessup, Maryland. Dr. Boslow, 
a psychiatrist, is also director of this institution. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


article is actually written by an inmate of the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan as told to Michael F. Bowlds. 

In 1951 a manuscript committee was established in the 
prison and all prisoners were encouraged to submit arti- 
cles, stories, novels, poems, etc., to be sent out for publi- 
cation. The experiment has resulted in the publishing of 
books and articles, nationwide publicity, and the discovery 
of many writers with talent. In addition, those who par- 
ticipate find constructive ways to employ their time and 
have adapted more wholesome attitudes toward living. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Nature of Criminal Behavior,” by Robert C. Smith 
(November-December 1964). The author is a social worker 
in the Wisconsin State Prison. He believes our institu- 
tional programs of education, vocational training, reli- 
gion, etc., are failing because we do not understand the 
inmates we are treating. It is his thesis that inmates 
manifest neurotic behavior, that such behavior is com- 
pulsive and irrational, and that the source of the tension 
released by such behavior is hidden from the individual. 
He pleads for programs of therapy—preferably group 
therapy—to meet the needs of such persons. He also be- 
lieves that inmates should be released on parole to differ- 
ent environments than those from which they have come. 

In the same issue is a very comprehensive description of 
the correctional system of the new State of Alaska, in- 
cluding insitutions, probation, and parole. 

“Something New in Prisoner Responsibility,” by Earnest 
C. Brooks (January-February 1965). The author is a mem- 
ber of the Corrections Commission of Michigan and the 


“Juvenile Court Judges in the United States,” by Shirley 
D. McCune and Daniel L. Skoler (April 1965). The authors, 
research associate, George Washington University Center 
for Behavioral Sciences, and executive director, National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, respectively, offer this 
first of two articles based on a survey among judges 
exercising juvenile court jurisdiction. 

Questionnaires were sent to a compiled list of 3,524 
individuals believed to be sitting in juvenile courts. A 
total of 1,564 usable responses was gained and from these 
a variety of statistical findings were drawn. Of the re- 
sponding judges, 96 percent were males and the average 
age was 53. While 71 percent had earned law degrees, 
there were 24 percent who had received no legal education. 

Great discrepancies were found between salaries paid 
rural and metropolitan judges. While the mean income 
for the total group was $12,490, rural judges averaged 
$6,056 and metropolitan judges $19,220. These same two 
groupings also indicated a difference in what they con- 
sidered their most pressing problem. The metropolitan 
judges were most troubled with a lack of foster home 
placement facilities, while rural judges told their need 
was for detention facilities. 

_ The article offers other statistical findings and concludes 
with a plea that similar studies be made in fields or 
systems related to the Court’s services such as the police, 
rehabilitation personnel, lawyers, etc. 

“The Jail Blight,” by Mark S. Richmond (April 1965). 
The author, who is consultant for the Massachusetts 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, states that problems 
exist with our present system of local jails because of 
our failure to distinguish between the two uses made of 
them. Jails are, of course, intended as places for persons 
awaiting trial but they are also supposed to be rehabili- 
tative agencies. If our jails are to have a well-rounded 
treatment program, some 10 factors are essential: (1) 
Trained personnel who function as a treatment team; 
(2) social casework services; (3) religious counseling; 
(4) classification studies of offenders with followup plan- 
ning; (5) meaningful work programs; (6) small and 
homogeneous prisoner populations; (7) medical and 
psychiatric services; (8) education and vocation training; 
(9) organized recreation; (10) well-developed parole 
systems. 

This article points to the political and economic factors 
that have hampered efforts seeking to correct our archaic 
jail situations. But it also encouragingly points to the 
increasingly widespread concern over the jail problems 
within our communities. In addition to the ten jail pro- 
gram suggestions given above, the author urges other 
steps to keep out of jail those individuals who need not 
be there. This is to be done by increased use of work-re- 
lease programs, increased release of offenders on their 
own recognizance while awaiting trial, a more frequent 
use of probation along with, at the other end of the 
spectrum, an increased use of parole from the jail setting. 

“The Lawyer’s Role at Intake and Detention Stages of 
the Juvenile Court Proceedings,” by Margaret K. Rosen- 
heim and Daniel L. Skoler (April 1965). The authors are 
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concerned with the lawyer’s role at the intake stage and 
the detention stage of the juvenile court process. They 
point out in their article that juvenile court intake is 
most often conducted by a social work staff rather than by 
persons trained in law. An attorney participating in be- 
half of the juvenile could speak to points of law and 
jurisdiction to make sure requirements in these areas are 
met. He could also speak to the sufficiency of evidence and, 
if he knows the child’s family, can contribute information 
relevant to a decision whether the filing of a petition is 
needed. 

As to detention, the authors believe it “abundantly 
plain” that it is used excessively in juvenile cases. Often 
the child is interrogated while detained and there he 
needs legal guidance. A lawyer can also help in a decision 
whether shelter care could not be used instead of de- 
tention. Knowing the child and family well, the attorney 
can suggest alternatives to detention instead of its indis- 
criminate use. 

The authors are aware that representation of all chil- 
dren found in detention is not a practical goal, but it is 
urged that if a denial of wrongdoing is suggested or in- 
dicated, then representation by a lawyer should be avail- 
able at the earliest possible stage. For personal liberty is 
a jealously guarded right under our legal system. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON FOx 


The October 1964 issue has the subtitle, Special Number 
on Jails. Some of the significant articles are as follows: 


“Jails in Historical Perspective,” by A. M. Kirkpatrick 
(October 1964). The original purpose of the jails as tem- 
porary restraint has changed with the sentencing practices 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England, 
which resulted in the prison. Houses of corrections were 
established in 1553 and, by 1576, every county had been 
enjoined to provide a house of correction. During the 
eighteenth century, they gradually shifted their focus and 
became allied to the criminal law rather than to the poor 
law, the distinction as jails for detaining offenders being 
legally recognized in 1865. Sir Robert Peel promoted the 
Gaol Act of 1823, which became the foundation of the 
English Prison System. The custodial prison is a rela- 
tively recent development first applied in 1790 in the 
Walnut Street Jail in Philadelphia. The jail is the oldest 
of all penal institutions and the least changed, even 
though it affects the life and liberty of more citizens than 
any other penal institution. 

“Criteria for Location and Function of Jails,” by the 
Canadian Corrections Association (October 1964). The 
jail is the funnel through which many offenders go into 
the correctional system and the program should enhance 
respect for law and its enforcement. The present local 
jail should be replaced by area jails which might serve 
an area now served by several local jails. Programs 
should permit the prisoner to progress in education or 
to work in the community. The fact that so many begin- 
ning criminals make their first contact with correctional 
personnel in the jails emphasizes the need for high 
quality staff. 

“The Proposed System of Regional Detention and 
Classification Units in Ontario,” by the Honorable Allan 
Grossman (October 1964). Every institution in the cor- 
rectional field should be a therapeutic institution designed 
to house a variety of programs. When present jails were 
originally built, communication and transportation were 
much more difficult than they are today. Three or more 
adjacent counties could replace the present jails with a 
single regional detention and classification unit that 
would provide more adequate treatment facilities. 

“A View From the Bench,” by Magistrate E. W. Ken- 
rick (October 1964). Courts have a reputation of conserv- 
atism “for ordered progress in the protection of society.” 
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This function has demanded careful scrutiny of socia] 
change. It is most difficult to fit antiquated jail facilities 
into a twentieth century pattern of treatment in a realis- 
tic manner—and the court has to be realistic. 


“The Modernization of Canada’s Jails,” by H. M. Hooper 
(October 1964). Short-term programing for training and 
employment is necessary in Canada’s jails. Prisoners 
should be constructively occupied regardless of their 
length of stay in the jail. 

“The Female Prisoner,” by Miss Phyllis Haslam (Octo- 
ber 1964). Because women are seldom sent to jail until 
there is serious social breakdown, the average woman in 
custody is probably more disturbed than the average male 
prisoner. Women need more privacy than men, a woman’s 
morale is more strongly affected by her appearance, and 
women need to feel that someone cares about them and 
can show that care. The program in women’s prisons must 
emphasize these areas of need. 

“Some Architectural Considerations for a Modern Re- 
mand and Diagnostic Centre,” by A. J. Diamond (October 
1964). The characteristics of the detainees are important 
considerations in designing an institution. The short 
period of stay (26.4 days average in the United States) 
would suggest need for short-term rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

“Psychiatric Considerations for Remand and Diagnostic 
Centres,” by Dr. R. E. Turner (October 1964). Forensic 
psychiatry has assisted the courts and judicial processes 
in many ways with regard to trials, but has neglected 
jails. Regional jails would promote the use of psychiatry 
in the jail program by reducing travel distances and by 
making possible supporting personnel. 

“Our Jails and the Psychiatric Examination and Treat- 
ment of the Disturbed Offender,” by E. A. Boyd, M.D. 
(October 1964). Poorly equipped jails, the authors have 
experienced while interviewing prisoners in Ontario, have 
been unsatisfactory. Prisoners in Ontario can be remanded 
to a hospital for examination not to exceed 30 days under 
the criminal code. 


“Some Points About Staff Training in a Regional Jail 
System,” by Douglas Penfold (October 1964). Attitudinal 
and skills training are necessary in the staff training in 
a regional jail system. Common direction and orientation 
toward the development of a scientific system would be 
more likely to develop means for maintaining necessary 
standards. Unless research machinery is built into the en- 
tire system, it will be a second-rate business. 

“Potentialities for Research in a Remand and Diagnos- 
tic Centre,” by Dr. J. W. Mohr (October 1964). A diag- 
nostic and remand centre is in a strategic position to 
carry out clinical and social research. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Effeminate Homosexuality: A Disease of Childhood,” 
by R. Eugene Holemon and George Winokur (January 
1965). This study, which was made at the Medical Cen- 
ter for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, Missouri, in- 
cluded 40 homosexuals and 25 control subjects. The 
homosexuals were persons with histories of life-long 
patterns of homosexual behavior confirmed by reference 
to information obtained from family and _ presentence 
reports. These individuals were given a standardized in- 
terview including family history, social experience, family 
dynamics, sexual education, antisocial behavior, and het- 
erosexual and homosexual experience. Mental status and 
diagnosis were determined by direct psychiatric examina- 
tion. The controls were evaluated using the same standard- 
ized interviewing techniques. 

The homosexuals were rated as effeminate or noneffem- 
inate on the basis of objective signs of effeminacy such 
as effeminate gestures, speech, gait, or affectations in 
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dress. By these standards, approximately two-thirds of 
the group were classed as effeminate. Fifty percent of 
those homosexuals classed as effeminate stated that they 
were first aware of their effeminate characteristics before 
the age of 7. Twelve of the effeminate homosexuals had 
had a homosexual experience by the time they were 10 
years of age. In general, the effeminate homosexuals 
tended to be more passive in their sexual relationships. 
It was interesting that the effeminate homosexuals also 
showed a higher proportion of participation in hetero- 
sexual relations than the noneffeminate group. 

The predominant diagnostic category in the homosexual 
and control groups was sociopathy and other personality 
disorders. Approximately 20 percent of the control 
group were found to be facultative homosexuals who en- 
gaged in homosexual activities for sexual gratification or 
other gain in the prison setting. Studies of the family 
histories, and comparisons of the birth order and age of 
mother at the time of birth did not show any significant 
differences between the homosexuals and the controls. 

The results of this study indicate that more informa- 
tion is needed to ascertain the mode of transmission of 
homosexuality and to determine whether a genetic etiology 
is reasonable. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ ENFANCE 


(France) 
CHILD WELFARE 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


“Juvenile Delinquency in the Cameroun” (June-Septem- 
ber 1964). Mr. Pierre Zumbach, who studied the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in the Cameroun, a former French 
Colony which recently became independent, reports as 
follows in his capacity as a representative of the techni- 
cal assistance program of the United Nations: 

In the Cameroun, juvenile does not exist 
at all in villages and small towns. Unfortunately, the two 
urban centers, Duala and Yaunde, attract young people 
in large numbers. Boys and girls flock to those cities, 
spend some time with more or less distant relatives and 
then strike out for themselves, hoping to further their 
education or, more frequently, to find work which has 
been described to them as involving no great physical 
effort and being well _ In reality, these children are 
either too young to find employment or they lack the 
necessary skills for the jobs that are available. Not in- 
frequently, they are exploited in shady occupations which 
border on the illegal. As a result, boys become involved 
in thieveries and girls in prostitution. Persons interested 
in the problems of children—government employees and 
private individuals—consider prostitution as the much 
more serious matter since girls of a very young age, from 
10 years on, are in danger of becoming victims. 

Measures of prevention are widely discussed but so 
far with little understanding of a practical approach. The 
situation is aggravated by the fact that parents, as a 
tule, are quite helpless in dealing with the behavior of 
their adolescent children. Tribal customs break down, and 
the gap between the generations becomes wider and wider. 

On the other hand, delinquent children are seen as 
basically healthy. The type of the neurotic child who 
reacts to familial disturbances and appears to be in need 
of psychotherapy so frequently encountered in Europe 
(and, one may add, in the United States) is simply un- 
known in the Cameroun. The delinquent child in this coun- 
try is perhaps more promising than his nondelinquent 
contemporary who frequently succumbs to the lethargy 
caused by a tropical climate. The program of one of the 
institutions for delinquent children therefore emphasizes 


1 The French use the expression caractériels when they talk about 
delinquent youth. This is not the equivalent of our character disorder. 
A statement by the French Ministry of Public Health, published in 
Sauvegarde de ’ Enfance, October-November 1964, describes the car- 
actériels as being of normal intelligence but emotional or suggestible, 
impulsive, unstable, perverted, or crvel. They constitute one category 
of maladjusted children, the others being the mental defectives and 
the physically handicapped with either sense or motor deficiencies. 


good work habits and a well regulated and well balanced 
life which is suited to the constructive goals in full de- 
velopment in the Cameroun. 

All in all, the problem of juvenile delinquency in the 
Cameroun is mainly important, because it is a symptom 
of a severe lack of balance within this new society. Pre- 
ventive measures which are of paramount importance 
should address themselves to the causes of the imbalance. 
Education of parents toward adjustment to urban life 
is considered to be one of the main objectives of those 
measures. 

The October-November 1964 issue of Sauvegarde de 
UV Enfance is devoted to the development of techniques in 
the operation of halfway houses and in returning malad- 
justed young people to the community. 

Sister Maria du Christ Roi, an educator in a halfway 
house for young girls, discusses “Young Delinquent Girls 
in a Halfway House.”! The halfway house in question, 
operated under Roman Catholic auspices, accepts girls 
who have spent time in an institution (similar to our 
training schools). When they arrive they are between 17 
and 18 years old. They remain between 6 months and 1 
year; when they leave many of them get married. An 
attempt is made at resocializing the others. Four main 
areas of adjustment are studied by the writer: (1) work; 
(2) recreation; (3) boy-girl relationships; and (4) per- 
sonal training. 

Seventy-five percent of the girls are of borderline in- 
telligence and can only do routine manual work, mostly in 
factories. Those who, having been tested, are found 
to have better possibilities are directed toward work which 
is more in line with their capabilities. Some may begin 
or continue studies; a high school student and a nursing 
student are mentioned. In the area where this halfway 
house is located—Burgundy—getting work for the girls 
is no problem. Jobs are plentiful and varied. Difficulties 
may arise in the relationships between the educators who 
supervise the girls and the employers. Most employers 
are familiar with the problems of the girls; they expect 
certain irregularities and cooperate well with the edu- 
cators. Others are onl, interested in the girls’ output. A 
small number of employers engage in conspiracies with 
ho girls. Using them is discontinued as quickly as possi- 


e. 

Before the girls go out to work they go through a 
period of orientation of about 2 months. They are fa- 
miliarized with household duties, do some manual work 
in a workshop for which they receive pocket money, and 
participate in the recreational activities of all residents 
of the house. Generally speaking, the girls, when employed, 
are not particularly attracted to their work which only 
rarely presents a focal point of interest to them. Emo- 
tional stabilization appears to be more important than 
work for these girls. 

With work, due to technical developments, becoming more 
and more impersonal, leisure time activities assume essen- 
tial significance. For the girls, these activities constitute 
their foremost interest. Their organization, therefore, be- 
comes a problem of first importance which is complicated 
by the personal difficulties of the girls, their low intelli- 
gence and their fatigue after a day of mechanical work. 
They are therefore attracted by entertainment of a rather 
low order: sensational films, variety shows, love stories. 
When they go on an excursion to the country, they are 
more interested in getting a tan than in the scenery. 
Passivity seems to be the fundamental attitude of the girls 
to whom leisure is equivalent with idleness. 

The educators are trying to give the recreational activi- 
ties of the girls more meaning. There are discussions in 
small groups, buying a birthday present as a group en- 
terprise, baking a birthday cake and decorating it with 
candles, listening to records, dances. Opening the home to 
the outside world is another dynamic experience. The 
home tries to have as many guests as possible. Friends 
of educators join the girls frequently at meals. Former 
residents of the halfway house frequently come back for 
visits, often with husband and children. “Official” fiances 
of the girls, that is to say those who have introduced 
themselves to the educators, are invited. Outside activities 
consist of excursions into the mountains or to spots where 
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the girls can bathe in a river, visits to the movies, or to 
the homes of former halfway house residents. 

In order to clarify the complex problem of boy-girl 
relationships it is important to state that girls as well 
as boys come from disorganized, emotionally unbalanced 
environments. Almost all girls have had sexual experiences 
prior to coming to the halfway house, some have a child 
who would be an element of stabilization for them if they 
love and accept it. When the girls arrive at the home 
their first concern is to find a boy. This does not present 
any difficulty considering the fact that the girls do not 
mind becoming acquainted no matter with whom, no 
matter where. It is recognized that the emotional stabili- 
zation of a girl can be accomplished only if she finds a 
boy to whom she can attach herself seriously. The edu- 
cators know the boyfriends well, either because many of 
them come to visit the girls at the home frequently, or 
vecause they manage to be close to the life which the girls 
lead on the outside. The majority of the girls get married 
while at the halfway house. There are failures, but quite 
a few change and blossom in their roles as wives and 
mothers. 

Personal training consists primarily of teaching the 
girls to budget their expenses, educating them in taking 
eare of a household—which includes such things as 
buying food, preparing meals, taking care of clothes, and 
helping them to develop respect for their own person as 
well as for that of others. The latter task appears to be 
the most difficult one because the girls show a total lack 
of feeling in this area. The educators are confronted 
with the terrifying problem of having to instill in these 
handicapped girls the desire to become responsible adults. 
The best results have been obtained through individual 
contacts of an educator with a girl because many things 
can be said only in such contacts. 

Mr. Christin, director of a halfway house at Besancon, 
France, discusses “New Concepts concerning the Half 
Freedom (semi-liberté) of Delinquent Boys Attending 
School.” The traditional regimen of half freedom for 
adolescents has been the following: The youths live at 
the home which takes care of their material and rehabili- 
tative needs but for work and recreational activities they 
turn more and more to the outside in accordance with 
the progress of their readjustment. 

The writer had to deal with a comparatively large num- 
ber of boys of school age, a situation which seemed to jus- 
tify a somewhat more authoritarian approach than used, 
as a rule, in a halfway house. These boys go to school awa 
from the home but the home supervises their homewor 
for school and their various leisure-time activities. One 
might call this setup semi-institutional rather than half- 
free. The group consists of delinquents of school age. It 
is homogeneous, a feature which is typical of the institu- 
ional setup, but totally alien to the usual halfway house. 

On the other hand, the idea of arranging activities out- 
side of the home is part of the classical halfway house 
concept. Inasmuch as the rehabilitative group is the sub- 
stitute of a family environment, it follows an institutional 
setup. It is staffed first with female educators, later on 
with male vocational teachers, and it is homogeneous 
with regard to age, outside activities, sports and other 
leisure time occupations, and the definite scheduling of all 
these activities within the home. Inasmuch as the re- 
habilitation group aims at socializing its delinquent mem- 
bers, it is directed toward the outside through the agent 
which for all children constitutes the first social experi- 
ence, that is to say school. In this respect, the group is 
subject to a halfway house regimen, for it not only opens 
up to the outside but it breaks up twice a day when the 
members of the group are dispersed in seven different 
establishments. This dispersion is important because it 
counteracts the infantilizing influence of the closed group 
and approaches the normal rhythm of school life. This 
appears to be particularly effective in bringing about the 
readjustment of the children. 

The boys who are intent on continuing their studies 
are quite intelligent as a rule, and this fact does not make 
it easier for the educators. Their own level of education— 
though a good scholastic background is desirable—is less 
important than good intelligence, particularly on the 


verbal level. The personality of the educator is the deci- 
sive factor. 

Another difficulty arises in the interior of the home 
through the fact that adolescent apprentices, workers, 
and students live together, the old antithesis between the 
manual worker and the intellectual. An attempt has been 
made at avoiding official groupings of students on one 
end and workers on the other side, and at creating a real 
symbiosis; but this attempt has not been very successful, 
Class differences become less distinct when boys engage 
together in activities of a dubious or even delinquent 
nature. The symbiosis, parasitic in nature, disappears 
after a short time. Where more lasting results in effacin 
class differences are obtained, they are due largely to the 
work of educators. 

‘The experiment described has been most successful 
with delinquents of better-than-average intelligence. Boys 
classified as neurotics presented 50 percent successes and 
50 percent failures. Psychopaths were largely considered 
unsuitable for this program. 


SOCIALIST LEGALITY 


and 
SOVIET JUSTICE 
Reviewed by PETER P. LEJINS 


Federal Probation presents, for the first time, re- 
views of two journals published by the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics in the area of justice. The journals, 
Socialist Legality (Sotsyalisticheskaya Zakonost) and So- 
viet Justice (Sovyestskaya Yustitsiya) are reviewed by Peter 
P. Lejins, Ph.D., professor of sociology at the University of 
Maryland since 1941. Professor Lejins received a master of 
philosophy degree (1930) and a master of law degree (1933) 
from the University of Latvia, and doctor of philosophy 
degree (1938) from the University of Chicago. From 1938 to 
1940 he was docent (assistant professor) and in charge of 
the chair of criminal law at the University of Latvia. 
He is a past president of the American Correctional 
Association.—The Editor. 


Socialist Legality, a monthly publication in its 42nd 
year, is the organ of the Office of the Government Attor- 
ney General and the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. The 
first three issues of 1965, which are the subject of this 
review, are 96 pages each. The January issue addresses 
its readers as the workers of the Government Attorney 
General’s Office, the bench, the bar, and all Soviet 
jurists. 

The year opens with an article by A. Pankratov, the 
Deputy Government Attorney General of the U.S.S.R., 
entitled “Society in the Fight Against Crime and Viola- 
tions of the Legal Order.” The article spells out the 
guidelines to be followed. It refers to the stress placed in 
the Party program on the point made at the 22nd Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union with refer- 
ence to the active participation of all citizens in the con- 
duct of governmental and societal affairs; hence, the im- 
portance of the participation of broad segments of the 
population in the strengthening of justice, maintenance 
of the legal order, and the development of measures for 
eliminating criminality and the causes which produce 
the latter. A number of issues in law enforcement which 
formerly were the sole responsibility of governmental 
agencies are now to become the responsibility of the 
public itself. 

This programatic suggestion is of considerable impor- 
tance because it reflects the trends observed in the admin- 
istration of Soviet justice in the last several years and 
because it is ostensibly followed by the authors dealing 
with specific questions throughout the three issues under 
review. 

In support of these general propositions, Mr. Pankratov 
quotes Lenin: 

“Only voluntary and conscientious cooperation by the 
masses of workers and peasants, with revolutionary 


enthusiasm, in calling to account and controlling the rich 
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people, crooks, parasites and hooligans, will defeat these 
vestiges of the cursed capitalistic society, this human 
refuse, these hopelessly putrid and gangrenous members, 
this disease, this plague, this ulcer, left to socialism as 
the heritage of capitalism.” 

Both the quotation from Lenin and the interpretation of 
criminality as the heritage of the capitalistic order and 
as an expression of bourgeois mentality and attitudes are 
typical of most of the writings contained in the issues 
under review. The latter interpretation is, of course, not 
the only one, and the bulk of the discussion of the causes 
of delinquency and criminality relates also to contem- 
porary events in the socialist country. 

The American reader will be struck by the fact that 
the discussion of the causes of criminality and delin- 
quency does not center on the social factors or conditions, 
but points up the mistakes and the deliberate dishonesty 
of the persons involved. There is usually an individual 
culprit at the root of all evil. The load of personal 
responsibility is apparently quite heavy in the Soviet 
Union. At the same time there is no hesitancy about the 
effectiveness of punishment. 

Although the subject matter of prevention and cor- 
rection in the sense of the removal of the causes is 
discussed in several articles, reliance on the punitive 
approach is overwhelming. 

An American reader who would expect a discussion of 
corrective prevention in an article like the one by 
§. Radzhabov, “Crime Can Be Prevented” (January 1965), 
may be surprised to find that the author deals primarily 
with the supplementary dispositions by the criminal 
courts which, in addition to having established the pre- 
sence of a criminal offense and the guilt of the accused, 
are expected to make supplementary recommendations— 
constituting prevention of sorts—by pointing out, for 
example, the need for improvement in accounting pro- 
cedures which would make success in committing an of- 
fense less likely. 

The above-mentioned characteristic interpretation of 
crime and failure in law enforcement as the fault of 
specific individuals might be illustrated by a quotation 
from an article by N. Alekseyeva, “Important Means for 
Eliminating Neglect of Children” (March 1965, p.69). 
In speaking about certain police facilities for children, 
she says: “One of the main reasons for the unsatis- 
factory functioning of the ‘police children’s rooms’ is the 
inadequate selection of supervisory personnel. In the 
town of Chirchick, Usbek S.S.R., the supervisor of a 
‘police children’s room’ was certain Masunov_ who 
behaved poorly in general in life and permitted the 
beating of children.” The articles abound in interpre- 
tations of this type. 

Following are some of the topics discussed in the issues 
under review which might be of interest to the correc- 
tionally minded reader: spat 

January 1965: “Crime Is Diminishing,” by A. Bezuglov; 
“Participation of the Public in the Phases of Execution 
of Sentence,” by I. Rizhkov; “Defense in Juvenile Cases,” 
byI. Sonin and E. Vaisman. 

February 1965: In the section on International Con- 
gresses and Conferences there is a report on an Inter- 
national Symposium in East Berlin in September 1964, 
entitled “Current Problems in the Fight Against Crimi- 
nality by Juveniles in a Socialist Society.” In the Section 
“Abroad,” an article by A. Butlitskiy, entitled “Secrets 
of the ‘Empire of Murders’ ” gives a detailed description of 
the Cosa Nostra involvements in the United States. 

March 1965: This issue starts out with a series of ap- 
peals against the application of the statute of limitations 
to the Nazi war criminals (the same appeal is voiced 
repeatedly also in Soviet Justice). Other articles of 
possible interest are “Prompt Employment of Persons 
Returning from Incarceration as One of the Conditions 
for the Prevention of Recidivism,” by B. Shagurin; “The 
Scope and Methods of the Study of the Personality of the 
Accused.” by M. Korshik and S. Stepichev; and “People’s 
Assessors,”’ by G. Anashkin. 

Soviet Justice, a semimonthly periodical in its 29th 
year, is published by the Supreme Court and the Juridical 
Commission of the Cabinet of Ministers of the Russian 


Soviet Federal Socialist Republic. The first six issues of 
1965 are at hand, each 32 pages in length. Although some- 
what broader in scope than Socialist Legality (since it 
deals with the totality of legal matters rather than with 
crime and criminal law enforcement alone), the journal 
is similar in its general orientation. 

The lead article of the year, “Entering 1965,” is by 
L. Smirnov, Chairman of the Supreme Court of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Like the corresponding lead article of Socialist 
Legality, it also starts with a quotation from Lenin and 
derives from it two basic principles, namely, the basic 
role of the certainty of punishment as a means of pre- 
venting crime, and the importance of the involvement of 
public both in the interpretation of the offense and in the 
moral and practical-policy lessons derived from the 
decisions of the court. Although Mr. Smirnov devotes the 
greater portion of the discussion in this article to the 
individualization of punishment, he ends up with an ap- 
peal similar to that of Mr. Pankratov in Socialist Legality 
for greater participation by the public in the process of 
law enforcement, and refers to the role of the people’s 
assessors (narodniye zasedateli)—the elected represen- 
tatives of the people on the courts. A total of 306,000 
such people’s assessors were elected in the Russian 
S.F.S.R. in the last election, and their various functions 
are discussed. Likewise the “comrades’ court” (tovarish- 
cheskiy sud) in the industrial enterprises, governmental 
offices, and communities is cited as an example of the 
more informal performance by the community of the 
otherwise governmental functions of law enforcement. 
References to these two currently very popular insti- 
tutions pervade the articles of a number of the authors. 

A third institution which gives expression to the same 
trend but pertains to the area of the police rather than 
the courts is that of the people’s squads of volunteers for 
the protection of public order. They have recently gained 
= prominence as a complement to the regular 
police. 

Some of the articles in Soviet Justice suggest shortcuts 
through the rigid rules of the legal process in favor of 
obviously more effective measures in the light of the 
idiosyncracies of an individual case and give vent to a 
warm humane attitude as, for instance, “Trust,” by S. 
Kozin (March 1965, No. 5), or “With Trust in Man,” by 
L. Andreyeva (January 1965, No. 2). It is interesting to 
note, however, that these suggestions for humaneness and 
understanding are invariably and painstakingly explained 
by the authors as being within the limits of the legally 
permissible procedures. In that sense, there is a merciless 
attack in both journals—by Mr. Smirnov himself in the 
above-mentioned lead article in Soviet Justice, and in 
what is apparently an editorial in Socialist Legality 
(January 1965), entitled “In the Crooked Mirror”—on a 
writer by the name of Chaikovskaya who, in a series of 
articles, apparently praised actions on the part of law 
enforcement personnel which were humane but were not 
in accordance with the standards of legal procedure. 

Some other articles of possible interest in the issues 
under review are the following: “A New Type of Correc- 
tional Work Institution,” by V. Lashko (January 1965, 
No. 1); “Certain Questions Pertaining to the Activities of 
the ‘Comrades’ Courts’,” by K. Afanasyev (January 1965, 
No. 1); “The Work of the People’s Assessors with Ado- 
lescents,” by V. Smirnov and P. Kokhno (January 1965, 
No. 2); “The Use of Conditional Release,” by 2 
Tkachevskiy (February 1965, No. 4); “The Chairmen of 
the ‘Comrades’ Courts’ Tell of Their Work,” by V. 
Shapoval (March 1965, No. 5); “Release from Criminal 
Responsibility With Transfer of the Case to the ‘Com- 
rades’ Courts’,” by M. Gelfer and N. F. Kuznetsova 
(March 1965, No. 6). 

Three general observations regarding the content of 
both journals would appear to be in order: 

(1) Many of the topics discussed are topics currently 
under discussion also in the United States, such as the 
search for new types of correctional institutions for 
juveniles, employment of the released offender, and the 
role of the defense counsel in juvenile cases. 

(2) There are some significant differences from the 
United States scene in the basic approach to the problems 
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of crime and delinquency (some of which were pointed 
out in this review), among them the stress on personal 
responsibility and much greater reliance on punishment 
not only de facto but as a theoretical proposition. 

(3) Content-wise the journals, although legal in nature, 
deal also with correctional matters. This would indicate a 
very close liaison between law enforcement and correc- 
tions. Specialization in these two areas has not developed 
as far as it has in the United States; nor does it seem to 
be under way. The current campaign to also involve the 
general public has both functions as its aim—punitive 
control and preventive and corrective measures. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Co-ordinating Residential and Community Treatment 
of Delinquent Girls,” by Phyllis R. Snyder (January 
1965). In the interest of helping delinquent girls maintain 
a more socially acceptable level of behavior after they 
leave the institutional setting, the New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls through a staff of field workers car- 
ries on a program of family counseling services beginning 
simultaneously with the girls’ commitment to the institu- 
tion. This program is recounted by Phyllis R. Snyder who, 
at the time of writing this article, was director of commu- 
nity services, New York State Training School for Girls. 

The author describes the role of the field worker in 
this coordinated residential and community treatment 
program. Generally, the functions of the field worker are: 
(1) to cooperate closely with the institutional treatment 
staff by submitting to the staff the field worker’s own, 
independent, diagnostic impressions of the girl’s family, 
and by keeping the institutional staff apprised of any 
changes in the family’s living situation; (2) to establish 
a professional relationship with the girl’s family, prim- 
arily with the mother, in order to involve them in the 
solution of those family problems which may have a 
bearing on the girl’s community adjustment; and (3) to 
formulate a release plan for the consideration of the 
institution’s progress review committee, and then to 
supervise the girl when she returns to the community. 

Continuity of treatment is insured by the field worker 
becoming acquainted with the girl while she is still in the 
institution. Through their several interviews during the 
field worker’s visits to the institution, the girl begins to 
see the field worker as one of her ties to the community. 

The author describes the contents of the field worker’s 
reports on the family; these reports are presented at 
each bimonthly meeting of the progress review committee. 
Thus, the review committee, in determining when a girl 
should be released, has not only a thorough knowledge of 
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the girl’s progress and behavior while in the institution, 
but also a clear picture of the home situation to which 
the girl will be returning and hopefully the readiness of 
the family to accept and cope with her return. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by REUBEN S. HORLICK 


“The Public Image of the Sex Offender,” by Gerhard 
J. Falk (October 1964). The pervasive view tends to lum 
all sex criminals into one category, failing to understan 
that at certain ages and stages of human development 
every kind of sex expression is normal and generally does 
not remain at a later stage of development. 

A good deal of “sex criminality” and “sex deviation” 
is perfectly normal in the situation in which it occurs but 
is judged as “criminal” in the situation in which it is 
adjudicated. 

Actually, most sex offenders are mild and submissive 
and laws designed to restrain sex deviates in advance 
cannot be justly applied. Fortunately, a gradual chan 
from “punitive to ameliorative attitudes” is now i 
evidence. 

The extent of sex criminality is exaggerated and is 
based on unreliable data to begin with. 

“Discovering and Meeting the Mental Health Needs of 
Emotionally Disturbed Elementary School Children: With 
Emphasis on Children Whose Parents Are Inadequate,” by 
Sol Gordon, Morris Berkowitz, and Charles Cacace (Octo- 
ber 1964). Based on experiences with a Negro and Italian, 
low socioeconomic school population, the article suggests 
the needs of many disturbed children may be met by the 
school and the neighborhood settlement house. “The effect 
of economic downgrading, intergroup racial tensions and 
population mobility had serious implications for educa- 
tors. 

The notion that children cannot be helped without 
support of the parent is fallacious. More significantly, 
many children fail to learn because they are unable to 
see any personal involvement in the curriculum content. 
Early intervention is essential. 

“Role of the Psychiatrist in the Structure of Court 
Services,” by Gurston D. Goldin (January 1965). The 
author poses many probing questions regarding the role 
of the psychiatrist as consultant to the court. “The court 
psychiatrist needs . . . to appreciate the primary legal 
rather than medical setting in which he functions... .” 
It is believed that the psychiatrist’s opportunity for 
“collaborative enterprises” with court and parole person- 
nel offers challenge and opportunity to demonstrate the 
utility of the discipline. 


We must all beware of reproaching those we love with 
want of confidence in us if they are not always ready to 
let us look into all the corners of their heart. We might 
almost say that the better we get to know each other, the 
more mystery we see in each other. Only those who respect 
the personality of others can be of real use to them. 


—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and Corrections, Southern Illinois University 


Trends, Rates, and Characteristics of 
Juvenile Delinquents 


Statistics on Delinquents and Delinquency. By 
Walter A. Lunden. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1964. Pp. 304. $11.50. 


Workers in the field of crime and delinquency, social 
workers, police officials, and the interested public have 
long needed a ready reference source which would provide 
“answers” to the most frequently asked questions about 
juvenile delinquency: What is the rate and trend of 
delinquency in the United States? How does this rate 
compare with those of other countries? What types of 
delinquent acts are committed most frequently? What are 
the characteristics of delinquents such as age, sex, 
ethnic and educational background, mental retardation 
marital status of parents, and recidivism? How successful 
are training schools and probation in redirecting juvenile 
delinquents, and how much do these redirectional efforts 
cost? A study of this book’s well-detailed table of contents 
which contains references to these and other questions 
cannot fail to impress the reader with its ambitious scope 
and relevancy. 

Since the primary purpose of the book is the presen- 
tation of statistics, it is not surprising that there is a 
minimum of text which is other than directly explanatory 
of the tables. The scope of the book necessitated dealing 
in a concise shorthand manner with many areas and 
problems. This situation, of course, could not have been 
avoided. It is unfortunate, however, that cursory and 


' eategorical statements are sometimes made which to the 


lay reader drastically oversimplify the problem. It is 
difficult, for example, to see how the introduction (Part I), 
with its emphasis on anomie, relates to and ties in with 
the rest of the book. In light of the main thrust of the 
book it would seem that an introduction which considered 
some of the difficulties inherent in the collection and 
interpretation of delinquency statistics would have been 
far more useful to readers than a decrying of cities as 
“Citadels of Loneliness.” The superficial treatment of 
the nature and conditions of development of gangs (“juve- 
nile gangs have arisen in large cities where neglected 
children from broken homes seek contact with others for 
mutual interest or their own protection’’), mobility (“the 
average person needs a fixed residence to develop a sense 
of security and stability of character’), and probation 
success and failure, among others, also tend to cover with 
blanket statements highly complicated areas. 

In addition to brief statements which would explain 
the relevance of the variables under consideration, a more 
helpful approach would have included more comments 
on possible intervening and confounding variables which 
may have affected the relationships found between many 
of the so-called “standard,” variables presented, possible 
ee for differences over time and in various locations, 
ete, 

The statistics themselves are not as usefully selected 
and presented as they could have been. In a volume of 
limited size, one may question the inclusion of such old 
data as “Crime Rates by Religion in The Netherlands, 
1901-1909.” There are more recent publications and 


studies than those presented in several areas including 
racial background of delinquents, recidivism, and capacity 
and occupancy of training schools. 

f great importance in viewing juvenile delinquency is 
the constant maintenance of perspective—through such 
means as the presentation of trends with not only the 
changing amount of delinquency but also the changing 
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child population; the presentation or estimation of, for 
example, the marital status of parents of nondelinquent 
children or children as a group as well as of delinquents; 
and the presentation of the religious affiliations of delin- 
quents in relation to the religious affiliations of the 
general population. This was not consistently done. 

The statistics on the extent of delinquency in various 
countries are presented for varying ages, offenses, and 
with varying indices of delinquency: children arrested, 
those before the courts, those found guilty, and those in 
institutions. These countries may differ in the offenses 
which comprise delinquent acts. To aid readers in 
evaluation and comparison, the types of cases used in the 
indices should, where possible, have been specified. For 
example, a country such as the United States which may 
bring children before the courts for truancy, ungovernable 
behavior, and running away, will have a delinquency rate 
that is swollen in comparison to a country which includes 
in official statistics only those acts which would be crimes 
if committed by adults. It is entirely possible that com- 
parable data for various countries on the same measure 
of juvenile delinquency are not available. This, however 
again points up the necessity for a more thorough textual 
treatment of the limitations and difficulties of the data 
that are available. 

Although this book will be useful as a reference, it 
is unfortunate that more ingenuity and care were not 
expended to insure that the statistics were the newest 
and most representative available, and that the statistics 
were not always properly and cautiously “explained” in 
the text to avoid misinterpretation and to give them 
more than face value meaning. 


Washington, D.C. ALAIR ANE TOWNSEND 


A New Perspective on the Measurement 
of Delinquency 


The Measurement of Delinquency. By Thorsten 
Sellin and Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964. Pp. 423. $8.95. 


Most insiders would probably agree with Dr. Sellin’s 
statement that our statistics on crime and delinquency 
are the least reliable in the Western World. Nevertheless, 
they continue to use them as measures of the effectiveness 
of programs dealing with crime and delinquency. The 
current study, The Measurement of Delinquency, financed 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation, addresses itself to 
devising a more reliable and valid measure based on 
police records. 

Dr. Sellin’s first attack on this problem, almost 30 years 
ago, was directed against the use of the label “antisocial” 
conduct, because it was couched in the language of social 
reform. He suggested substituting the terms “normal” 
and “abnormal” conduct, with the scales of the seriousness 
based on the penalties attached to the abrogation of each 
country’s standards for such conduct. (See Bulletin No. 1 
of the Social Science Research Council entitled “Culture 
Conflict and Crime.”) 

Sellin and Wolfgang, effective colleagues, begin this 
current research with the assumption that the principles 
which govern the choice of offenses for the purpose of 
measuring criminality in general apply also to the 
measurement of juvenile delinquency. This means ex- 
cluding (a) offenses of a consensual nature (those in 
which the two persons involved do their best to conceal 
the behavior) as, for example, blackmail, narcotic viola- 
tions, gambling, most sex offenses, and criminal abortion; 
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and (b) offenses against the public order such as va- 
grancy, prostitution, and violations of many kinds of 
ordinances which are entirely dependent on the activity 
of the police for their discovery. 

In justifying the mass of detail in this volume, the 
authors say “we feel that the nature of this research 
requires more than the usual sharing of the thought 
processes that were involved in construction of the partic- 
ular forms we used for collecting data’ and discuss at 
length some of the fundamental assumptions underlying 
the project. The major assumptions are stated as follows: 

The event rather than the offense, i.e., the content of the 
act rather than its legal label and the actors committing 
it are the important variables to be considered. An event 
is defined operationally as an occurrence which “(a) 
causes its being reported to the police by one or more 
different persons and, when investigated by the police, is 
found to contain at least one violation of the criminal 
law; or (b) is discovered, directly or indirectly, by the 
police during patrol and found to contain at least one 
such violation. If the event contains the elements that 
cause it to be classified for use in the construction of an 
index, it becomes the unit to be analyzed and scored.” 

The function of an index is to describe changes that 
occur in the amount and type of delinquency rather than 
the reason for the changes. “We arrive, then, at 
the proposition that an index of delinquency should be 
based on offenses with assumed constant reportability 
violating the criminal law, known to the police, attributed 
to apprehended juveniles and inflicting bodily harm on a 
victim (I) and/or involving theft (T), damage or 
destruction of property (V).” 

Such acts are distinguished from those which are less 
serious, i.e., those which inhere in juvenile status. For 
example, truancy, running away from home, disobedience, 
would cease to be of concern once the juvenile had 
reached the upper age limit of the juvenile court’s 
jurisdiction. 

This system, which permits classification of events in- 
volving one or more of combinations of I, T, and D, 
obviously “pays no special attention to the legal labels 
attached to the events scored.” On the contrary “it is 
greatly concerned with what these labels conceal.” 

About one-third of the text is devoted to an exhaustive, 
historical review of the problem of measurement and the 
sources of the data. Attention is drawn to the unsupported 
implicit assumptions (a) that there is an invariable 
total sum of offenses committed; and (b) that there is 
relationship between offenses known and adjusted, to the 
equal likelihood of reportability of all offenses. 

With respect to the first assumption, there is too often 
a failure to recognize hidden crime and delinquency. With 
respect to the second assumption, the authors state “there 
are no data to test empirically and directly ideas about 
high and low reportability of different offenses.” This 
reviewer’s current research, Career Patterns Project, is 
concerned with both of these problems. 

A valid system of classifying events must be supple- 
mented with appropriate scales which indicate relevant 
seriousness of the event. This reviewer is not competent 
to discuss the system of weights, using psychophysical 
models which are discussed at considerable length. She 
is, nevertheless, in complete sympathy with Sellin’s and 
Wolfgang’s decision to discard the usual scales which 
result from the imposition of the experimenters’ judgment. 
Instead they devise a system of empirical weights, de- 
rived from the philosophy and sociology of criminal law. 
They sought the judgments of police officers, juvenile 
court judges, and representatives of the middle-class (in 
this instance college students). Each of these groups has 
a different stake in the problem and consequently differ- 
ent value judgments. 

The police, who are nearest to the events, have wide 
latitude in their judgment about whom to pick up and 
whom to ignore. “Their weighing of the gravity of of- 
fenses, albeit without purposive precision, is fundamental 
to our problem of constructing a quantitative index that 
takes into account qualitative variations.” “Except for 
some higher administrative positions, police officers by 


education, occupation, and income generally belong in a 
lower stratum of the class structure.” They are confronted, 
therefore, with the possible conflict between their class 
values and those of the middle-class which dictate the 
norms. “The philosophy and the sociology of the criminal] 
law (embodied in the actions of the judiciary) suggest 
that principal culture themes of legal prescriptions and 
sanctions come from the middle-class value system. Repre. 
sentatives of this value system legislate and adjudicate, 
Thus the definition of crime and the administration of 
criminal justice are institutionalized expressions of the 
normative structure of the dominant middle-class jp 
American society.” 

The rationalization of the use of university students to 
represent middle-class is interesting and understandable 
in a research project of this scope. The findings are 
based on a 10 percent random sample of 1,313 offenses, in- 
volving 2,094 delinquents in the “Arrest,” “Remedial,” 
and “Morals” Squad files of the Juvenile Aid Division of 
the Philadelphia police in 1960. 

It is one thing to devise a method and another to 
assure that it can be carried out. The manual, Construc. 
ting an Index of Delinquency, makes this clearly possible, 
Illustrations are given both in the text and in the manual 
using anchor cases and examples of the way in which 
the weighted scores are determined for the three major 
types of offenses—I, D, and T, described above. A com- 
parison with the method of the uniform crime reports, 
originally set up in 1920 to deal with the problem of 
measurement, and using police reports as a basis, makes 
clear the lacunae in the Uniform Crime Reports which are 
based entirely on the legal title and shed no real light 
on the relative weighting of the offense. 

The volume concludes with the statement that the 
authors believe that the efforts they have put into their 
research in recognition of the crucial role of measurement 
in all science, has attempted to rectify the fact that there 
has been little or no systematic theory stipulating how to 
select fundamental dimensions of conduct, in order to 
measure certain social events. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the meticulous 
care with which every detail in the process was carried 
out. If one is compulsive, one feels compelled to go 
through the text with at least as much care as the authors 
obviously put into it. This makes the task of reviewing 
this important book very much like that faced by the man 
who said “I do not have time to write a short history of 
France; all I can do is write a long one.” 


Garden City, N. Y. SoPpHIA M. RosBIson 


Challenges Some Basic Assumptions 
Regarding Delinquency 


Delinquency and Drift. By David Matza. New 
e450; John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1965. Pp. 199. 


Dr. Matza has written a book with muscle, the thesis so 
rigorously and provocatively argued that this reviewer 
had the feeling in reading it that here is a theorist who 
has been secretly doing pushups all summer and now, with 
the new semester, challenges the field to a bout of indian 
wrestling. He develops a conception of delinquency that 
challenges many of the basic and hallowed assumptions 
— the concept of “enlightened” justice to juve- 
niles. 

As the title implies, delinquency can be understood 
as a condition of drift. According to Dr. Matza, “the delin- 
quent is an actor neither compelled nor committed to 
deeds nor freely choosing them; neither different in any 
simple or fundamental sense from the law abiding, nor 
the same; conforming to certain traditions in American 
life while partially unreceptive to other more conventional 
traditions; and finally, an actor whose motivational sys- 
tem may be explored along lines explicitly commended by 
classical criminology—his particular relation to legal 
institutions.” 


In framing his conceptions within classical criminology, 
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which insists that the criminal (and now the delinquent) 
be seen in a legal context, Dr. Matza stresses the connec- 
tion between delinquent thought and the ideas and prac- 
tices that pervade contemporary juvenile law and its 
administration. His analysis of some of these ideas may 
have an effect for some readers similar to that of an 
attempt to confront a parent who has been unconsciously 
sanctioning the delinquency of his child. The parent may 
respond with intense anger, be incredulous and feel 
helpless to act otherwise. Dr. Matza’s arguments have the 
same effect of challenging a pattern of belief and the con- 
duct that is taken for granted. One asks in effect, “Does 
he really mean that we have been raising the kid all 
wrong?” 

Dr. Matza provides convincing evidence for his asser- 
tion that, in the interests of “protecting” and “treating” 
the delinquent (motivations stemming from the positivist 
school) we have been in effect, neutralizing and subverting 
much of the effort toward delinquency control and rehabili- 
tation. The agents of convention and law (judges, pro- 
bation and parole officers, social workers, psychiatrists 
and psychologists) unwittingly and with good will con- 
tribute their services and sentiments to the feasibility of 
such neutralization, which in turn contributes to the delin- 
quent’s drift into repeated law violation. 

The author refers to the mundane delinquent, not to the 
compulsive, neurotically motivated, or to the committed 
“criminal” among the group. He accurately notes that the 
delinquent drifter, as described, is less likely to command 
our attention. His tenure may be short; his replacements 
are legion, but he is the one with whom we are mainly 
concerned. One might add that the individual worker 
likely will recognize many of his caseload as such 
“victims” of drift. Dr. Matza describes the process by 
which the delinquent may arrive at a point where he is 
so labelled, not by the goadings of forces within so much 
as by the absence or dilution of theoretically constraining 
forces from without. The very loosening of social controls 
does not necessarily result in individual freedom. It may 
produce the opposite—a fatalistic mood, a sense that one 
is not the master of one’s own fate. The many contributors 
to the neutralization of a meaningful moral code are pre- 
sented in this significant book, presented from the refer- 
ence point of the subculture of the delinquent. 

Delinquency and Drift is recommended to every profes- 
sional in the correctional field. Without question, it will 
be much discussed and will evoke disagreement and con- 
troversy. Arguments are so carefully and studiously pre- 
sented that this small book is almost unwieldy in the 
ground it covers. Indeed, the book may be seen as offering 
a succinct overview of the relevant theories of delinquency 
causation, and will likely require several readings to 
digest. In this reviewer’s opinion, Dr. Matza’s articulate 
emphasis upon a return to a modified classical position 
will eventually effect in a significant way the long overdue 
reordering of conceptualization and theory of delinquency 
causation and control. 


Downey, Calif. WILLIAM W. CRAIN 


The Diffusion of Criminological Theory 


Delinquency, Crime, and Differential Associ- 
ation. By Donald R. Cressey. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. 167. 


In concluding his discussion of positivism in In Search 
of Criminology (1961), Leon Radzinowicz said that the 
positivists failed to induce Italy to adopt a penal code 
based on the dangerousness of the offender, but did succeed 
in making criminology itself appear dangerous. Delin- 
quency, Crime and Differential Association should produce 
the opposite effect. It is a book about the late Edwin H. 
Sutherland’s criminological theory. It is intended prima- 
rily for non-Americans who, on the whole, are not as 
familiar with the theory of differential association as 
we are. 

During this century an immense amount of crimino- 
logical literature has been published. Most of it has not 
been based on, inspired by, or used to test, a systematic 


theory of criminality. One result is that tested and test- 
able knowledge concerning the causation of crime and 
delinquency has not increased in proportion to the quan- 
tity of published research. In recent years, however, 
significant attempts have been made, by means of theory 
to integrate the widest possible range of criminological 
data, and without resorting to one or more pathologies 
to explain different types of crimes. The objective of 
these attempts is the formulating of empirically and 
logically sound generalizations that will bring order into 
the data relating to criminal and delinquent conduct, 
and to the distribution of and the variations in rates. 
Sutherland’s theory is the most significant sociological 
effort of this kind. It has helped to increase, somewhat, 
consensus in criminology in this country. 

Cressey’s present book is an important contribution to 
the attempt at theoretical integration. It should help not 
only to familiarize students outside the United States 
with the state of theory here, but also to help increase 
international consensus upon the matter of theory. 
Although it consists principally of some of Cressey’s 
writings on differential association during 1952-1963, it 
should, in my opinion, be made as welcome here as in 
other countries. The nine chapters of which it is composed 
have been severely edited and rearranged, so that the 
book is marked by a unity, coherence, and purpose rarely 
found in a book of republished articles. This can be seen 
in the topics to which the three parts are devoted. 

Part I is “An Introduction to the Theory of Differ- 
ential Association,” Part II analyzes “Some Criticisms 
of the Theory,” and Part III discusses the “Use of the 
Theory in Corrections.” Cressey’s exposition of the var- 
ious aspects of his thesis suggests that the title of the 
book could also have been, “How a Sociologist Thinks 
about Crime and Delinquency.” This is because “differ- 
ential association” does indeed make good sense of 
most of the data on crime and delinquency. 

It is difficult to say anything new about the “multiple 
factor theory” that sociologists are so fond of and 
which prevents generalizing about any problem, but I 
found Cressey’s discussion of it refreshing (pp. 31-41). 
It is a philosophy of scientific despair, he writes, and 
shows why. The “multiple factor theory,” I would add, 
never solved any problem. It can, indeed, be regarded as 
a theory that states that only a nonsolution to a problem 
is possible. 

Some administrators and supervisors may be uncom- 
fortable while reading “The ‘Inadequacy’ of Statistics.” 
Indeed, inaccurate statistics may be valuable to the agency 
or bureau: “Vague kinds of statistics, subject to inter- 
pretation as ‘poor’ if they do not support our programme 
and as ‘good’ if they do support it, are desirable” (p. 45). 

Chapter III discusses “Some Facts a Theory Must Fit.” 
They are: Variations in rates according to age, sex, 
race, nativity, size of community, and social class. 

Chapter IV discusses differential association, differ- 
ential social organization, and the epidemiology of crime. 
It is, in my opinion, a contribution to a general theory 
of crime and criminality. 

When Sutherland stated the theory of differential as- 
sociation he was concerned with both explaining the 
distribution of rates of crime, and specifying the processes 
through which one becomes criminal. Discussions of the 
theory have centered on the latter, to the neglect of the 
former. Cressey, however, takes epidemiology seriously. 
The sociological theory of it with respect to crime, he 
states—and properly, in my opinion—has been neglected 
because it has been regarded as only an alternative to 
psychiatric theories about the process through which one 
becomes a criminal. But the theory of differential associ- 
ation is concerned both with explaining the distribution 
of rates of crime and specifying the processes through 
which one becomes a criminal. 

Cressey presents a detailed statement of criticisms of 
the theory of differential association. He hopes that his 
analysis of the criticisms will result in a more widespread 
concern with its implications for research. Cressey then 
confronts the problem of the criminal violator of financial 
trust, and the compulsive criminal. Employing the social 
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psychological concepts of self, motivation, and role play- 
ing, he shows why neither type is an exception to the 
theory. The “compulsive” criminal who turns out not to 
be compulsive after all, is just as explicable in terms of 
sociological theory as the career delinquent in a street 
gang. 
Chapters VIII and IX discuss group therapy and 
rehabilitation from the viewpoint of differential associ- 
ation. They indicate something of the wide scope of 
application, experimentation, and research open to 
sociology in corrections. 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Jil. 


FRANK E. HARTUNG 


Will Put Modern Penologists to the Test 


On the Penitentiary System in the United 
States and Its Application in France. By Gustave 
de Beaumont and Alexis de Tocqueville. Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 222. $6.00. 


The University of Southern Illinois Press in Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, has conferred a favor upon the public 
generally and particularly those concerned with the prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency and punishment in this 
country. 

In its essence, this volume is a reprint of the report 
written in 1832 by two aristocratic young Frenchmen 
who came to the United States to study and report on the 
penitentiary system in this country and to determine 
what application these efforts in America (at that time 
they were hailed as modern and significant) had to the 
solution of the problem of penology in their own country. 

The introduction is by Professor Thorsten Sellin of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, an eminent 
criminologist with a special penchant for statistics. The 
choice of Sellin to do this introduction was a happy one 
not only because much of the application of the main 
text in this volume concerns the efforts of the State of 
Pennsylviana to develop its own particular penitentiary 
system but also because Sellin has had much experience 
with the international character of prison reform. Before 
it was absorbed by the United Nations, he was secretary 
of the long-established international penal and peniten- 
tiary commission and is as well informed as anybody 
today on the international significance of the probiem. 

He gives in his preface something of the situation at 
the time these two young men came to America and refers 
to them as young French aristocrats. 

Alexis de Tocqueville was 26 years old at the time and 
his claim to fame lay in the fact that he published a 
history of democracy in the United States which created 
considerable impression. 

Gustave de Beaumont, who was 29 years old, is credited, 
however, with having more influence upon this particular 
report on the penitentiary system in America. 

The translation, which is said to be made contem- 
poraneously with the main work, did not impress this 
reviewer as a particularly profound one, although it fills 
33 pages in the book and is signed by Francis Lieber who 
gives his address as Manhattanville City of New York 
under the date of May 1833. Several references from the 
translator’s preface would cause a suspicious person to 
wonder whether these comments were made contempor- 
aneously as they seem to have a rather unusual applica- 
tion to present-day problems. 

Practically every person who has been interested in 
criminological or penological subjects will recall from 
his student days the classical contests which were said 
to have gone on in this country between the Pennsylvania 
or Philadelphia system of prison discipline and the rather 
ameliorated system, which because it was first practiced 
in the old New York State Prison at Auburn became 
known as the Auburn system. 

Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville landed here 
in the midst of the discussion that went on about 
these systems and quite obviously expressed themselves 
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strongiy in favor of the Philadelphia system. Their strong 
adherence to this manner of handling prisoners which 
now, I am sure, would shock most students of penology 
whether they are professionals or amateurs, was enthusj- 
astic and almost convincing. It is evident from a carefy] 
reading of their story that prisoners in France were jp 
a bad way and the great indictment against them was 
that a man who went into prison instead of being helped 
was oftentimes “beaten.” 

In discussing the prison systems of France in their 
days, they make the statement: “The convict who arrives 
at the prison half-depraved leaves it in a state of com- 
plete corruption and we may well say that in the bosom of 
so much infamy it would be impossible for him not to 
become wicked.” Convinced of the truth of this statement, 
it can be seen that it is not difficult for these two young 
Frenchmen to applaud the system which kept prisoners 
almost entirely separated. 

It will be a good test for penologists to read and reflect 
upon the arguments given in this volume in favor of the 
complete separation system. While the two authors thought 
there was some advantage in the Auburn system, where. 
under men were kept in small cells separated at night 
but during the day they were permitted to work in 
association provided they never uttered a syllable. At 
times it does seem as though the two Frenchmen were a 
little bit naive in their judgment of the benefits of the 
separate solitary system. They say at one place (page 83), 
“The system of this prison (Philadelphia) appeared to us 
especially powerful over individuals endowed with some 
elevation of mind and who had enjoyed a polite education.” 
This phrase will intrigue some present-day prison ad- 
ministrators, who would, I am sure, welcome prisoners 
with these qualifications. To continue, “we can assert, 
however, that this absolute solitude produces the 
liveliest impression on all prisoners (sic); generally their 
hearts are found ready to open themselves and the facility 
of being moved renders them also fitter for reformation.” 

Twenty years later when Charles Dickens visited the 
same prison in Pennsylvania he delivered himself of this 
vitriolic denunciation. Says Dickens: “I am persuaded that 
those who devise the system do not know what it is they 
are doing—that there is a depth of terrible endurance in 
it which none but the sufferers themselves can fathom and 
which no man has a right to inflict upon his fellow 
creatures. I hold this slow and daily tampering with the 
mysteries of the brain to be immeasurably worse than 
any torture of the body.” 

It may seem a little inconsistent to the critical reader 
to read the rather strong praise that is given to this 
separate system because it offers the opportunity of 
schooling of prisoners and also offers to these “open 
hearts” the comforts of religion. In reading the book, for 
a moment I could not see what kind of a church service 
could be held if no man ever left his individual cell, but 
this was referred to a little later when the writers say: 
“This system of reform is undoubtedly a conception which 
belongs to the highest philosophy. In general, it is simple 
and easy to put in practice, and yet [and here they get 
frank for a moment] it presents in its execution a diffi- 
culty sufficiently serious. The first rule of the system 
[they say] is that the prisoner shall be entirely prevented 
from holding intercourse with or even seeing each other. 
It results that no religion instruction or school can take 
place in common, so that the teacher or chaplain can 
instruct or exhort but one person at a time.” This, they 
say, “occasions an immense loss of time,” and so it would. 

This is not the place to quote the many interesting 
passages that one will find in this tremendously inter- 
esting reprint of their report. Well-written, they have 
the courage and ability to expound their belief with 
force and emphasis. Their favorite word, however, is 
“incontestably.” Many people in this country still nourish 
the belief that erring citizens, if they are to be prepared 
to live in harmony wth their fellow citizens, must have 
some experience or preparation for resumption of a nor- 
mal life, and possibly for this reason we do not require 
all prisoners to live in the “bosom of infamy.” 

A strange result of this 1832 study was that so con- 
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yvincing and so apparently sincere was the argument given 
by the authors for the establishment of the separate 
system that practically all the countries of Western 
Europe adopted what is known as the Philadelphia system, 
and it lasted for well onto a hundred years. 

In my first trip to Europe in 1925, I visited several 
prisons—in France, in Holland, in Italy—where the 
Philadelphia system was conscientiously administered. 
Those prisons solved the problem of training by per- 
mitting these solitary prisoners to go masked and chained 
into a chapel where they would sit encased in a little 
upright coffin and removed from the much dreaded 
contamination of their fellow prisoners. It was not until 
the last two or three decades that inroads were made upon 
this system—in England, in Holland, in the low countries 
—so that a system more resembling that of the Auburn 
plan was adopted. 

However, while the Western European countries more 
or less adopted the Philadelphia system, the truth is 
that here in America it was the Auburn system which 
very generally prevailed. Only one or two prisons were 
copied after Philadelphia: one in the section of Boston 
called Cherry Hill, and the other in one of the buildings 
at the old Trenton prison. Perhaps it was the economical 
spirit of Americans, and especially New Englanders, that 
thought the opportunity to get some work out of prisoners 
was too good a one to be foregone, which resulted in the 
development of the contract system in American prisons. 

In one part of their account, these French visitors 
speak rather favorably for the contract system; the stu- 
dent would do well to review this part of the book. Also, 
they come to the conclusion that one of the great oppor- 
tunities for reform in their own country of France is to 
localize the control of the prisons. France being more or 
less of a tight central government with departments, 
instead of states, which hold little authority, these two 
authors were impressed by the fact that state or local 
control of prisons in America seems to have a good 
effect upon the character of the prison. These comments 
will be interesting to students of present-day American 
penology where the tendency seems to be away from local 
control (especially of jails) with the apparent greater 
success of federal prisons and the total failure of the 
local or county prison. 

The authors had something to say about the cost of 
prisons that should be interesting to the student, and also 
a gentle animadversion which will strike a responsive 
chord in some administrators; said they: “The greatest 
difficulty to be avoided in similar constructions is the 
ambition of the architect who will always strive to erect 
an edifice of great size and will reluctantly submit to the 
adoption of a simple and strictly useful plan.” 

There is another portion of this interesting volume 
which has a relationship to our modern program. After 
extolling some of the new prisons which these folks saw 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, they said: “Estab- 
lishments of a similar nature do not exist to receive in- 
dividuals who are sentenced for a shorter time or who are 
indicted only; . . . disorder, confusion, mixture of differ- 
ent ages and moral characters [all vices of the old system] 
still exist for them... .” These words, although written 
130 years ago, will have a continued challenge for those of 
us who are becoming desperate over the problem of the 
local county jail. “These arrested persons are precisely 
those for whom well regulated prisons ought to have 
been built. It is easy, in fact, to conceive that he who has 
not yet been pronounced guilty and he who has committed 
but a crime or misdemeanor comparatively slight ought 
to be surrounded by much greater protection than such 
as are more advanced in crime... . How is it that we 
should suffer then to find in the prison a corruption which 
they did not bring with them.” And some of us are still 
wondering “How is it?” 

In this respect, and in many of their other observations, 
the words of these two distinguished Frenchmen have a 
remarkably correct application in this day and generation. 
This book has a historic significance. It may bring to 
some of us a rather modest reflection that perhaps some 
of our great ideas were actuating people’s minds more 
than a century ago. In any event, the text will put many 
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of the practitioners of modern-day penology to the test. 

This book is heartily recommended, not only because of 
its inherent interest for the layman but also because it 
should be of help for the criminologist both in school and 
out to review and affirm his present-day convictions. 


Pennington, N. J. SANFORD BATES 


The World of the Narcotic Addict 


The Junkie Priest: Another Challenge to an 
Age Old Problem. By John D. Harris. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1964. Pp. 254. $4.50. 


In the Junkie Priest the author has given us a disturb- 
ingly clear view of life in the jungle of New York’s 
narcotic underworld. 

He lays no claim to being an inventive genius in pre- 
senting his plot and characters. He is a news reporter 
dealing soberly with facts and figures of everyday life 
as actually lived by his dramatis personae. 

His stage is the Greenwich Village of today: His 
characters are living people of today. Their names are 
authentic (except those of the victims themselves), veri- 
fiable from the current event records of today. 

We have here, then, not a saga of the past, not a pro- 
jection into a time-space era of the future, but the pre- 
sentation of a vital, throbbing, soul-gripping, narrative of 
New York’s underground life of vice and crime as being 
lived today. 

A remarkable feature of this book is its literary style 
and its rhetorical genre. While the underworld is gen- 
erally dealt with in lurid colors, with sensationalized 
rhetorical flourishes and with, at best, a poorly concealed 
glorification of a human stratum in which the victim 
counts for nothing, but his envoirnment becomes a rich 
theme for literary exploitation, we have here a genuine 
enigma. 

This is not a biography of Father Daniel Egan, a 
Greymoor friar. At most it is but a page out of his daily 
routine of services, with emphasis on only one of his 
many priestly interests. And this is not even the primary 
interest of his ministry; it is purely incidental to it. He 
cannot, therefore, be named the hero of the plot. The 
objects of his interest are dope addicts; but only women 
addicts and this, not from deliberate choice, nor from a 
preconceived preference for female delinquents. Narrated 
facts reveal that Father Egan became as much a victim 
of circumstances in his ministrations to the needy, as 
the objects of his solicitude became victims of their 
environment. His outgoing charity and the addict’s crying 
needs met quite by accident, and the two antithetical 
interests merged into the new salvific enterprise, the 
real theme of this book. 

It is not surprising then that the author follows no 
chronological order in the development of his theme. In 
fact, his central thesis is neither explicitly stated nor 
found implicitly in the climactic episodes constituting the 
main body of his book. Each reader is left free to draw 
up his own thesis from the narrative. 

In orderly, yet unrelated sequences, the social, economic, 
and moral levels of a young female addict’s life are 
plumbed to their deepest depths. Here is told how addiction 
begins, how it is supported by prostitution, thievery, and 
uncanny trickery, in a society wholly criminal, amid 
squalid misery, whether wrapt in the blissful euphoria 
of addiction or writhing in the aftermath when with- 
drawal symptoms take over. 

There are exposed in remarkably simple language the 
tortures of diseased bodies and distorted minds, the 
agonies of soul-searching self-condemnations, and the 
constant despair of ever obtaining relief or even final re- 
demption. We are shown how continued existence depends 
solely on the hope of more and more drugs at any price, 
leading as it does ever deeper and deeper into the 
glooms of social, moral, and religious oblivions. A lower 
degree of human degradation has seldom been so aptly, 
yet so simply depicted. 

A second feature of this unusual book is the tour on 
which the reader is taken by Helen, Carol, and Marie, 
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heroin addicts and prostitutes, through police stations to 
hospitals, detention homes, jails, and penitentiaries. 

Doctors and nurses, social workers, probation officers, 
and jail matrons are shown at grips with vice and for the 
first time perhaps does the reader come face to face with 
another hitherto unsuspected reality. It appears in all 
its grimness through the views, attitudes, and reactions 
of these rescue workers. 

Working as they do in a constant depressive atmos- 
phere, it becomes obvious why they too become infected to 
varying degrees by the spirit of hopelessness surrounding 
them, by the utter futility of it all. 

This, then, is the world of the Junkie Priest. Because of 
him in it, a new dawn of hope is breaking for many. Why? 
Read it. It is worthy of careful study. 


Ketchikan, Alaska FRANCIS B. PRANGE, S.J. 


The Church’s Task in the Inner City 


The Church Reclaims the City. By Paul Moore, 
Jr. New York: The Seabury Press, 1964. Pp. 241. 
$4.95. 


Here is an immensely practical and inspiring handbook 
on urban church work. It will be of interest to churchmen 
of all ranks—laymen, seminarians, clergymen. The mes- 
sage which it articulates is that of the contemporary 
awakening of the churches to the missionary challenge 
of the city—especially the inner city—in this age of 
urbanization. 

The author is uniquely qualified to write such a book. 
His insights flow from a rich background of practical 
experience in the setting of which he writes. He was a 
combat officer in the Marine Corps during World War II, 
and saw action in the South Pacific. When he finished 
seminary in 1949 he and his wife, along with two col- 
leagues, chose to go into the most difficult parish that 
several eastern bishops of the Episcopal Church could 
find for them. This was Grace Church in the crowded 
slums of Jersey City, N. J. After 8 years of pioneerin 
work in this setting, he became Dean of the Episcopa 
Cathedral in Indianapolis, Indiana. Currently he is serving 
as the suffragan bishop of the Washington (D. C.) Diocese 
of the Episcopal Church. 

His book discusses a ministry which he has obviously 
lived. It is not just another work on the sociology of 
religion. While its insights seem well grounded in that 
field, it moves forthrightly to consideration of proposals 
concerning many practical matters that need the church’s 
attention. The focus is on the church in the modern 
world, viewed from the perspective of the Bible, theology, 
and church history—as well as in terms of the socio- 
logical facts of contemporary urban life. The purpose is 
to probe the problems within the soul of the church in 
the setting of today’s urban chaos. While the message is 
generally valid, it is beamed especially to the liturgical 
churches. 

Involvement and identifications are the key emphasis 
woven into the theme of the book. Without these the 
church can have no meaningful ministry anywhere. Among 
the poor and demoralized people of the inner city, however, 
the vacuousness of any pretended ministry without them 
is dramatically revealed. There, especially, the church 
“must become incarnate.” She must manifest involvement 
and identification “with poverty, with blackness, with 
Orientalness, with insanity, with leprosy, with loneliness 
and fear, with imprisonment, with persecution.” 

So far as possible, the church must identify with the 
total “culture of the city and (all) the people of the city.” 
Such identification requires “aggressive evangelism, cour- 
ageous social action, and a willingness to suffer.” Urban 
work is not to be taken up “casually with one’s left 
hand”; rather the church “must enter upon it with a 
high seriousness, fully aware not only of the glorious 
opportunities for service and evangelism, but also of the 
great cost of such an enterprise—cost not only in terms 
of money, but in terms of embarrassing social involve- 
ment and of what is often a suffering sense of failure.” 

Social action, in particular, “spells out the fact that 
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the Church cares and that it is important in the daily 
life of the community. Without it, a ministry in g 
blighted area is a hypocrisy.” 

The author places great emphasis on such matters as; 
(1) Thorough research carried out at the denominationa] 
or ecumenical level; (2) proper regard for sociological 
and other scientific facts; (3) careful, comprehensive 
planning and strategy; (4) cooperation rather than com. 
petition between inner city parishes, denominationally and 
interdenominationally, in order to eliminate duplication 
and strengthen one another’s efforts; (5) broadly based 
denominational support of, and involvement in, the minis. 
try of the local parish of the inner city; (6) the church’s 
invasion of “every aspect of city life” in order to “redeem 
the city and all of its life’; (7) wealthier churches 
sharing their “leadership, equipment, and materials” with 
inner city churches; (8) maintenance of good lines of 
communication in all possible directions concerning what 
is being undertaken in the ministry to the city; (9) con- 
tinuous cooperation and dialogue between diversely located 
city parishes; (10) renewed emphasis on the unique 
ministering opportunities and responsibilities of the laity 
in the city’s life; and (11) a firm theological grounding 
for all that is done. 

Undergirding all that is said is a deep compassion for 
the persons who are being trapped and broken in the 
interstitial areas of the city; and a high sense of the 
church’s calling to a ministry to these persons which js 
both practical and redemptive. 

The book’s major limitations are in its somewhat 
conspicuous Anglican orientation, and in the author's 
tendency to make rather generous use of ecclesiastical 
terminology. Its general value, however, far outweighs 
these limitations. 

Wesley Theological Seminary 


HASKELL M. MILLER 
Washington, D.C. 


Narcotics, Research, and Social Policy 


The Road to H. By Isidore Chein, Donald L. 
Gerard, Robert S. Lee, and Eva Rosenfeld. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1964. Pp. 482. $12.50. 


The casual reader who judges a book by its cover will 
be disappointed by The Road to H. Although the snappy 
title conjures up visions of a volume in the journalistic 
whiz-bang style of Casriel’s So Fair a House: The Story 
of Synanon, or Yablonsky’s recent The Tunnel Out: Syn- 
anon, the book actually embraces a heavy tone presenting 
the results of psychological and sociological investigations 
on heroin use and addiction among males between 16 and 
21 years of age during the period 1949 to 1955 in New 
York City. The authors find little that is new or sur- 
prising. New York City, which has recently been described 
as the drug addict center of the world, has its opiate 
activity largely localized in areas characterized by poverty, 
squalor, high concentration of minority groups and high 
delinquency rates. 

However, the volume notes only in passing that the 
phenomenon of drug use and addiction is not a static and 
permanent one. What was true in this area 10 years ago 
need not necessarily be the fact today. For example, in a 
group therapy sesssion a drug user told the writer this 
week: “Man, you think there’s junkies only in Harlem. 
Let me tell you it’s spreading all over from Park Avenue 
to the suburbs.” Not that the crude response of this 
indigenous expert is comparable to the exquisitely 
scientific approach of Dr. Chein and company, but it may 
be well to underline a notation in a footnote of the book 
that any marked change in the distribution of drug use 
might well make their material a historical curiosity. 

The Road to H is remarkable for its candor in discussing 
the difficulties of conducting field research with other than 
Psychology I students on a college campus. The mere 
selection of a reasonably comparable control group, for 
example, presented awesome difficulties. 

Although the volume begins and continues for several 
hundred pages on the most austere of scientific levels, it 
tends to lapse as we approach the middle section dealing 
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with discussion of personality which strikes one as heavy 
on theory and light on facts. The Rorschach, for instance, 
is presented in a particularly uncritical fashion as the 
pasis for the finding that drug addicts are “more con- 
stricted individuals.” We might ask if the study would 
not have been improved if the protocol readers had en- 
gaged in a blind study to see, at least, if they could 
separate the protocols of the addicts from the control 


up. 

er the final portion of the book deals with a possible 
solution to a problem that is costing New York City $1 
billion a year. The authors indicate that heroin usage is 
a less damaging addiction physically than alcohol. They 
conclude that the present system of narcotics control is 
not only an assault on the integrity of the addict but 
also tends to intensify the very evils it is intended to 
mitigate. Their comments in this area deserve to be 
quoted verbatim: “Every addict is entitled to assessment 
as an individual and to be offered the best available 
treatment in the light of his condition, his situation, and 
his needs. No legislature, no judge, no district attorney, 
no director of a narcotics bureau, no police inspector, no 
narcotics agent is qualified to make such an assess- 
ment... . If the best that our society has to offer is 
narcosis, what moral right do we have to withhold it 
from them? Dare we, in our arrogance, take the position 
that it is proper to keep these people from finding relief 
merely because we find their methods of finding relief 
offensive to us?” 

The book mentions probation only once, and then merely 
as a source for data for this study. Reference is made to 
neither Synanon or Daytop Lodge as a possible alternative 
to what amounts to surrender, throwing in the sponge, 
giving up the struggle to find a solution based on strength- 
ening the will to live, and a commitment to assumption 
of responsibility for the solution of his existential dilemma 
on the part of the drug addict. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ALEXANDER BASSIN 


Two Case Studies in Deviant Behavior 


Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology of Deviance. 
By Howard S. Becker. New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. 180. $5.00. 


Outsiders in Becker’s analysis fit two categories of 
people. The term refers in one sense to “those people who 
are judged by others to be deviant and thus to stand out- 
side the circle of ‘normal’ members of the group.” The 
term contains a second meaning; “outsiders, from the 
point of view of the person who is labeled deviant, may 
be the people who make the rules he had been found guilty 
of breaking.” 

In positing this problem Becker revives a long-term 
controversy about the sociological concept of deviance. He 
states that “deviance is not a quality that lies in the 
behavior itself but in the interaction between the person 
who commits an act and those who respond to it.” There 
is, he maintains, an important distinction between “rule- 
breaking behavior” and “deviance.” The basic analysis 
in Outsiders is geared to understanding variation on these 
themes. 

Becker describes several steps involved in becoming a 
deviant. Beginning with a first infraction the final step 
inthe career of a deviant entails movement into an organ- 
ied deviant group. Entering a group of deviants is the 
last “solidifier” of the deviant’s self-conception. He refers 
to the case of a drug addict who knew she was really 
hooked when she realized she no longer had any friends 
who were not addicts. The group process solidifies the 
deviant’s identity. Members of deviant collectivities learn 
two basic things from their group according to Becker; 
frst how to avoid trouble and secondly a rationale for 
continuing in a deviant pattern. More than that the 
deviant group’s norms contain a general repudiation of 
conventional moral rules. 

In the book, Becker analyses several specific cases of 
deviances utilizing the described theoretical framework. 
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He presents two studies, one of a marijuana user and the 
second of the dance musician. 

With reference to the marijuana user Becker points up 
a common misconception. “Instead of the deviant motives 
leading to the deviant behavior, it is the other way 
around; the deviant behavior in time produces the deviant 
motivation. Vague impulses and desires—in this case, 
probably most frequently a curiosity about the kind of 
experience the drug will produce—are transformed into 
definite patterns of action through the social interpretation 
of a physical experience which is in itself ambiguous. 
Marijuana use is a function of the individual’s conception 
of marijuana and of the uses to which it can be put, and 
this conception develops as the individual’s experience 
with the drug increases.” 

Becker takes the position that marijuana is not com- 
pulsive, emotionally disturbed behavior and that it is 
essentially “used for pleasure.” He states that there is no 
known withdrawal illness associated “with the use of 
addicting drugs.’”’ He terms its use “recreational.” The 
“drug is used occasionally for the pleasure the user finds 
in it.” I must take issue with this mild-mannered approval 
of a severe problem, even at the risk of taking the “out- 
sider’s” moral position. First, smoking “pot” (marijuana) 
is illegal and exposes the user to potentially destructive 
legal consequences. Secondly, the feeling state of the 
individual is often so confused that he can harm himself 
and others (auto accidents, apartments and clothes have 
burned up under the influence.) Third, the cliche about 
graduating from “pot” (marijuana) to H (heroin) is 
the common experience of over 300 former heroin addicts 
I personally interviewed in my research into Synanon. 
(See my new book, The Tunnel Back: Synanon, Mac- 
millan, 1965.) 

In his appraisal of the dance musician’s culture, 
Becker emphasizes the duality of the “hip” and the 
“square.” The hip being a “wise,” “in” person, the 
“square” being an outsider who lacks the special gift of 
the musician. This antagonism between the musician and 
the outer world often leads to social isolation. 

According to Becker: “Musicians are hostile to their 
audiences, afraid that they must sacrifice their artistic 
standards to the squares. They exhibit certain patterns 
of behavior and beliefs which may be viewed as adjust- 
ments to this situation. These patterns of isolation and 
self-segregation are expressed in the actual playing situa- 
tion and in participation in the social intercourse of the 
larger community. The primary function of this behavior 
is to protect the musician from the interference of the 
square audience and, by extension, of the conventional 
society. Its primary consequence is to intensify the 
musician’s status as an outsider through the operation of 
a cycle of increasing deviance. Difficulties with squares 
lead to increasing isolation which in turn increases the 
possibilities of further difficulties.” 

In discussing the enforcement of social rules, Becker 
provides an interesting concept of those individuals he 
calls “moral entrepeneurs.” These are people who present 
moral rules and ideas that they want imposed and enforced 
on others. Becker’s own personal “moral view” peeks 
through his analysis: “The moral crusader is a meddling 
busybody, interested in forcing his own morals on others. 
But this is a one-sided view. Many moral crusades have 
strong humanitarian overtones. The crusader is not only 
interested in seeing to it that other people do what he 
thinks right. He believes that if they do what is right it 
will be good for them. Or he may feel that his reform will 
prevent certain kinds of exploitation of one person by 
another.” 

In the process of getting “close” to the deviant, Becker 
tends to become overinvolved with the deviant in what 
becomes almost tantamount to moral approval of deviance. 
He “fully agrees,” for example, with the thoughts of 
Ned Polsky whom he quotes in the book in detail as 
follows: “If one is effectively to study law-breaking 
deviants as they engage in their deviance in its natural 
setting, i.e., outside of jail, he must make the moral 
decision that in some ways he will break the law himself. 
He need not be a ‘participant observer’ and commit the 
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deviant acts under study, yet he has to witness such acts 
or be taken into confidence about them and not blow the 
whistle. That is, the investigator has to decide that when 
necessary he will ‘obstruct justice’ or be an ‘accessory’ 
before or after the fact, in the full legal sense of those 
terms. He will not be enabled to discern some vital 
aspects of criminally deviant behavior and the structure 
of law-breaking subcultures unless he makes such a moral 
decision, makes the deviants believe him, and moreover 
convinces them of his ability to act in accord with his 
decision. The last mentioned point can perhaps be neg- 
lected with juvenile delinquents, for they know that a 
professional studying them is almost always exempt from 
police pressure to inform; but adult criminals have no 
such assurance, and hence are concerned not merely with 
the investigator’s intentions, but with his sheer ability to 
remain a ‘stand-up guy’ under police questioning.” 

Based on my own work with gangs (The Violent Gang, 
Macmillan, 1962) and more recently with criminal addicts 
in Synanon, I am convinced of the “research profits” which 
accrue to the field of sociology from the work of applied 
sociologists who dare to enter the “criminal world” in- 
tensely. Yet this more daring “sociological role’? must be 
acted out with considerable caution and some restraint. 
Becoming a “stand-up guy” dips too deeply into criminal 
behavior for any nonlawbreaker, even if he is a bonafide 
“applied sociologist.” Overinvolvement of this kind in 
language and behavior has the potential dangerous tend- 
ency of reinforcing the symptom of deviance. 

Outsiders is an “in” study of several significant deviant 
subcultures. It is a provocative and worthwhile tour of 
live case material and provides some stimulating com- 
mentary on many of the important issues that relate to 
contemporary perceptions of deviant behavior. 

San Fernando Valley LEWIS YABLONSKY 

State College 


Drinking as an Aspect of Adolsecent Behavior 


Drinking Among Teen-Agers: A Sociological 
Interpretation of Alcohol Use by High School 
Students. By George L. Maddos, Ph.D., and 
Bevode C. McCall, Ph.D. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Publications Division, Rutgers Center of Alco- 
holic Studies, 1964. Pp. 124. $6.00. 


The importance of understanding the teenager and his 
behavior is a prime need for any professional person who 
hopes to guide youth in their development. Toward this 
end Drinking Among Teen-Agers will be of value to edu- 
cators, counselors, community planners, and legislators. 

The research reported here is another in a series of 
monographs of the Rutgers (formerly Yale) Center of 
Aleohol Studies. It is the first major study of what 
almost 2,000 teenagers in the 11th and 12th grades of 
three pubiic high schools in a middle-sized midwestern 
city report they are thinking about and doing with bever- 
age alcohol. The effects of family and peer group influence 
are studied and reported. The study was planned and 
carried out by sociologists in the Research Service, 
Michigan State University. The research was developed 
through use of a questionnaire, supplemented by tape- 
recorded interviews. 

The authors view their subject within a sociocultural 
context; yet the conclusions also illustrate a basic prin- 
ciple in human psychological development, namely, the pro- 
cess of identification. The literature which describes and 
interprets why people in different societies use alcohol 
and under what conditions is reviewed and related to the 
present study. 

The authors are careful researchers who add much to 
the study by pointing out the limitations of their data. 
It is possible that through this study we may glean a more 
rns view of the development of alcoholism in the 
adult. 

The proposition that young people do not invent ideas 
of drinking or abstinence, but learn them in the process 
of being socialized as adults is supported by the evidence 
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of this study. Although the researchers point out that 
information regarding sexual behavior was not elicited, 
due to the decision of school administrators, it is inter. 
esting to note that the findings of the study nevertheless 
can be viewed as having sexual significance. 

Those teenagers still in high school who were users of 
alcohol were found more likely to indicate an identification 
with, or involvement in, adult roles, than were the non. 
users. Among users these characteristics were found 
more pronounced among self-identified drinkers than 


among nondrinkers. The life experiences of the lower | 


status young person tends to encourage an early claim to 
adult status and the playing of adult roles sooner than 
the young person socialized in a middle-status family, 
Boys were users of alcohol more than girls and were 
thereby living up to expectation. 

Studies of delinquency, by implication, support one of 
the basic implications of this study. Deviant drinking 
behavior is neither characteristic nor an integral part of 
that segment of the adolescent population most likely to 
be antagonistic toward adult values and adult controls, 


The study should be of much interest to researchers as | 


the authors point out the direction for further fruitful 
research, namely, the teenager who will remain totally 
and permanently abstinent, and the one who will experi- 
ence complications as a result of his drinking. 


Chicago, IU. HARVEY TREGER 


Administrators Discuss Correctional 
Structure and Process 


Readings in the Administration of Institutions 
for Delinquent Youth. Edited by William E. 


Amos and Raymond L. Manella. Springfield, Illi- 


o77 Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1965. Pp. 212. 
7.75. 


If some munificent presence were able to assemble the 
contributors to this book in one organization and guar- 
antee unlimited funds for the implementation of the 
principles about which they have written, it would be 
quite a juvenile correctional system! The writers are 
administrators and their writings indicate that, as admin- 
istrators, they are not only forward thinking, but forward 
implementing. The combined writings (well edited by 
Amos and Manella) constitute a frontier position report 
on the humane-izing movement which has Soon occurring 
in juvenle corrections since World War II. The movement 
is well begun, but it has a long, long way to go; and from 
what the leader-administrator-authors have to say, they 
are realists in this regard. 

Seventeen chapters each deal with a phase of insti- 
tutional administration: philosophy and purpose, admin- 
istrative organization, the role of committees in manage 
ment, training, physical plant, reception and orientation, 
academic and vocational programs, cottage life, recreation, 
the chaplain, food services, clinical services, discipline and 
security, the exceptional child, prerelease programs, and 
the school and the state agency. These topics are not 
unique, and actually the authors do not say much that has 
not been said before. The significant thing is that these 
are administrators talking about advanced programs 
which they have struggled to establish, which they fully 
believe in and which are surviving because of merit. 

The administration of an institution for juvenile delin- 
quents is an exceedingly difficult, often discouraging job. 
The problems presented by the committed children are 
at times overwhelming and to this is added a complexi 
of public pressures for or against this or that with whi 
the administrator must deal. Interestingly, and to the 
credit of their qualities of optimism and dedication, the 
authors have kept their eyes on the doughnut in dis 
cussing creative programming; they have not discussed 
their frustrations. (Someday it might not be a bad idea 
to have an essay on that topic!) It is difficult in a work 


of this kind to avoid generalizations; some of the chapters |. 


are disappointing in this regard. But in fairness it 
must be said that some of the essays could be expanded 
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into sizeable volumes, but fuller development here was 
out of the question. 

From between the lines one perceives a remarkable 
philosophical unity shared by the writers in their respect 
for the individual, their commitment to the decentral- 
ization of authority (which is dependent upon upgrading 
of staff), and their flexibility in the use of administrative 
power. A curious exception to this is presented in the 
chapter on discipline and security which, although com- 
passionate, is surprisingly rigid, assuming a highly 
centralized staff structure. (This may be an accurate 
reflection of how many—most?—institutions are still 
run, however.) The brief discussion about the use of 
psychiatric medication in the chapter on the exceptional 
child may present the newest single concept in the series; 
it appears highly valid, but may provoke considerable 
controversy. 

This book is worth reading and owning. It does not 
pretend to have all of the answers, but it has enlighten- 
ment and crusadership. Should there be a second edition 
it is suggested that two additional chapters be included: 
First, one on communications—full and adequate com- 
munication. And, second, a chapter on research. Our 
ignorance is still awesome and there is a desperate need 
for intensive research as an integral part of a correc- 
tional program. Without it how will we ever know that 
what | these administrators believe and report to us is 
valid? 


Eldora, Iowa CARLE F. O’NEIL 


Medical Approach to Addiction 


The Addict and the Law. By Alfred R. Linde- 
smith. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1965. Pp. 337. $7.50. 


For nearly three decades, long before the public awoke 
to the immensity and implications of the narcotic problem 
in this country, Professor Lindesmith has been a student 
and writer in the field of drug addiction. During much of 
that time, as the ever increasing dimensions and epidemic 
qualities of addiction gradually, and frighteningly, came 
to the awareness of the Nation, Lindesmith’s voice has 
been raised to decry our police-prohibition concept and 
handling of the problem and to call for a genuine medical 
system of treating the addict. His proposals thus far 
have gone unimplemented but the author is optimistic 
that an awakened and reeducated public opinion will in 
the near future support a pattern of reform. 

The Addict and the Law is a comprehensive and care- 
fully documented study of narcotic addiction in the United 
States. It covers those topics which bear most directly on 
the control and treatment of the problem within the 
Nation and is a cogent presentation of the history, pres- 
ent condition, and future prospects of the narcotics 
situation. 

Lindesmith tellingly contrasts our procedures with those 
practiced in Great Britain and the countries of Western 
Europe and points out that the prohibition type program 
which prevails in the United States (and Canada) is the 
exception among the Western nations and that it is 
backward and inhumane in its effects upon the addict. The 
author avers that the police-punitive approach, however 
well-intentioned, fails to control or ameliorate the situa- 
tion and, in fact, has contributed materially to the spread 
of the blight. On the other hand, he maintains, the 
medically oriented programs followed in the countries of 
Western Europe have invariably resulted in a far less 
serious drug problem in those countries. 

_ The narcotic addict, as depicted by Professor Lindesmith, 
ls a sick person, physically and psychologically, and as 
such is entitled to qualified medical attention and as much 
consideration as are other ill persons. At the very least, 
he deserves to have his case intelligently discussed and 
brought to public attention. On this basis alone, whether 
one agrees or not with the author’s thesis, The Addict 


‘and the Law is a valuable contribution in the field. 


Professor Lindesmith suggests that the failure of our 
antinarcotic laws to control addiction and the illicit 
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traffic in drugs indicates there is something wrong with 
the fundamental philosophy on which these laws are 
based. This philosophy, at least until recently, has been 
penal in nature and has viewed drug addiction as an evil 
to be abolished by police action alone. It has been, he 
asserts, an unsuccessful and damaging approach, both to 
the addict and the community at large. 

Lindesmith points out that in recent years the puni- 
tive conception of addiction has been increasingly chal- 
lenged. He is optimistic that the changing state of public 
opinion today augurs well for the inception of a genuine 
medical approach to the problem in the near future. 

In his final chapter Lindesmith describes his proposed 
program of reform, discusses the anticipated effects and 
long-term advantages of such a program, and undertakes 
to answer objections which might be made to the type of 
program he proposes. 

In brief, Lindesmith envisions a program which would 
“give the drug user regulated access to the medical profes- 
sion with the physician determining the mode of treat- 
ment in accordance with the circumstances of the partic- 
ular case.” He looks for a gradually maturing program of 
reform which would eventually result in a situation in 
which most addicts would be in the hands of private 
physicians. Supervisory and advisory control of the 
practice would be exercised by some such agency as the 
Public Health Service. The police and federal narcotic 
agents would be freed to oversee the operations of drug 
stores, manufacturers, importers and distributors and to 
apprehend persons engaging in the illicit traffic, including 
any hard-core addicts who might persist in patronizing 
this market. 

Dr. Lindesmith does not propose the adoption in the 
United States of any one or the other of the European 
systems in toto but suggests we would have much to gain 
from a study of and intelligent adaptation of such pro- 
grams to the special needs and conditions existing in 
this country. 

The author agrees that even under the best of circum- 
stances one cannot look for a large percentage of quick 
and permanent cures. He does argue that an intelligently 
handled, voluntary program of medical treatment and 
withdrawal could attract the cooperation of a significant 
percentage of addicts and would change the symbolic 
significance of drug use so that it would no longer serve 
= — symbol of protest or revolt or become a group way 
of life. 

The regular administration of drugs, in Lindesmith’s 
program, would always be regarded as a temporary ex- 
pedient, pending withdrawal and cure. In no wise does he 
propose free availability of drugs to all but maintains 
that availability by prescription will have the end effect 
of making narcotics relatively inaccessible. A medical 
program, he contends, would reduce the crime problem in 
a number of ways, take the profits out of the underworld 
traffic in drugs, and assure the addict of humane and 
proper treatment. 

Many will undoubtedly disagree with Professor Linde- 
smith’s proposals. They will argue, with some foundation, 
that addicts generally are poorly motivated, make very 
bad patients, and tend to abuse whatever agency or 
facility is at hand and that as long as an addict is 
receiving his required dosage he will not be motivated for 
cure. They will point out that seemingly most doctors 
privately want nothing to do with treating addicts and, 
in the major centers of addiction, would find it well-nigh 
impossible to handle the addict-patient under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Nonetheless, no objective and sincere person interested 
in the solution of the narcotic problem can disagree with 
the goals of Lindesmith’s program—to give the despair- 
ing addict a wholesome, positive, and promising alter- 
native to the revolving door between jail and narcotics. 
In view of society’s failure to date, a program such as 
described in The Addict and the Law surely merits con- 
sideration. 


New York City WiuiaM J. BARNWELL 
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Reports Received 


An Inter-Agency and Community Approach to Youth 
Problems. Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, University East Campus, Boulder, Colo., 
November 1964. Pp. 60. The papers presented at the 
Second Annual Institute of the Nevada Council on Crime 
and Delinquency held September 23-25, 1964, appear in 
this report. Among the topics discussed are papers on 
Inter-agency Cooperation in Combatting Crime and Delin- 
quency, Education for Working at the Community Level 
With Offenders, Community Planning and the Fact 
Vacuum, and Citizen Action Programs. 


Characteristics of the California Youth Authority Pa- 
role Case Load. Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, 
Department of the Youth Authority, State Office Building, 
Sacramento, Calif., April 1964. Pp. 41. This report con- 
tains information concerning a total caseload of 12,697 
parolees as of April 30, 1964. The characteristics tab- 
ulated include age, ethnic groups, regional differences, 
placement and educational status, and predicted and 
actual parole performance. 


Development of Self-Report Instruments in Delinquency 
Research. Youth Development Center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. This is a report of a conference 
of criminologists who have experimented with the use of 
self-reporting devices in delinquency research. The as- 
sumption is that if juveniles, adolescents, and adults are 
asked what delinquencies or crimes they have committed, 
they will tell us. Most of the conference was devoted to 
discussions of test development and sampling designs. 

Jobs for Ex-Cons. Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 
1965. Pp. 23. Walter A. Lunden of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology prepares for the Iowa Board of 
Parole an analysis of employment policies and practices 
of 95 business forms in 16 midwestern cities. 

Juvenile Court Statistics: 1968. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. Statistical Series No. 79. 1964. Pp. 
22. About 601,000 juvenile delinquency cases were handled 
by juvenile courts in the United States in 1963 and 
represented 1.9 percent of all children aged 10 through 
17 in the country. The increase for 1963 was 8 percent 
while the child population increased by only 4 percent. 
The upward trend beginning with 1949 continues. 

Guides for Juvenile Court Judges on News Media Re- 
lations. National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 
East 23 Street, New York, N. Y., 1965. Pp. 16. The pur- 
pose of this publication is to clarify the issues involved 
and to propose a general procedure to which juvenile 
courts and news media can subscribe. The contents include 
a list of guiding principles and sections devoted to privacy 
of hearings, confidentiality of records, anonymity, infor- 
mation on pending cases, and release of information on 
dispositions. 

Holland: A New Look at Crime. Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon Street, London 
W 1., 1965. Pp. 31. This pamphlet presents a general 
picture of the main legislative provisions and penal prac- 
tice in The Netherlands as seen by the participants in a 
summer study tour sponsored by the Institute. The 
pamphlet includes sections on criminal law and procedure, 
child welfare services, probation and aftercare, and a 
detailed account of the various institutions visited during 
August and September of 1964. 

Manual of Good Probation Practice and Guide for Pro- 
bation Officers. Probation Department, 804 State Office 
Building, 100 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

(n.d.). Pp. 92. The legislation of 1961 which established 
the State Department of Correction also created within 
the Department a Division of Probation which is to 
exercise general supervision in all courts of the State 
over the administration of juvenile and adult probation 
and establish rules for regulating the administration of 
probation including investigation, supervision, casework, 
records, and accounting. The purpose of this manual is 
to bring about increased uniformity in probation practice. 
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Master Plan. Juvenile Court, Probation Department, 
Orange County, Santa Ana, Calif. (n.d.). Pp. 52. The 
master plan described in this publication is the product 
of 2 years of study by the Juvenile Justice Commission 
of Orange County. The Commission comprises a group of 
laymen with two main functions, to offer suggestions and 
support to the Probation Department, and to serve as a 
liaison between the public and the Probation Department 
and its institutions. The Master Plan report covers pro. 
bation, juvenile hall, the dependent’s unit, foster homes, 
— ranch program, the youth training center, and halfway 

ouses. 


Problems of Youth. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1964. Pp. 80. Printed for the use of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
compiled by the Legislative Reference Service for the Sub. 
committee on Employment and Welfare. This document 
contains a wide variety of statistical data on the major 
problem areas relating to youth in health and physical 
fitness, education and training, job opportunities, income 
and how it is spent, residence and mobility, and a section 
dealing with some special problems such as youth and the 
problem of poverty and youth with behavior problems. 

Standards for Juvenile Halls. Department of the Youth 
Authority, Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, State 
Office Building, Sacramento, Calif., 1965. Pp. 28. The 
California Welfare and Institutions Code authorizes the 
director of the Youth Authority to establish standards for 
the maintenance and operation of juvenile halls and for 
the training and qualifications of personnel. This pamphlet 
sets forth administration, policies and procedures; pro- 
gram standards; personnel standards; and the location 
and construction of physical plants. 


The Extension of Legal Services to the Poor. U.S. De- } 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1964. Pp. 202. The papers reprinted in this 
publication were presented at a conference held in Wash- 
ington November 12, 13, and 14, 1964. The purpose of the 
conference was to explore the relationship of the law to 
social welfare problems, such as the uses of legal repres- 
entation in juvenile courts, landlord-tenant relationships, 
and in adoption and family problems. 

The Juvenile Offender and Texas Law. The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., 1964. Pp. 147. Compiled by the chief pro- 
bation officer and the administrative assistant of the 
Travis County Juvenile Court, this report contains the 
history, theory, and procedures of Texas juvenile laws. 
Many of the provisions of the law scattered throughout the 
statutes are here brought together in addition to opinions 
of the appellate courts and the Attorney General. 


Books Received 


Changing the Lawbreaker: The Treatment of Delin- 
quents and Criminals. By Don C. Gibbons. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. 306. 

Chasing the Dragon: A Report on Drug Addiction in 
Hong Kong. By Albert G. Hess. New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1965. Pp. 182. $7.50. 

The Child and the Magistrate. By John A. F. Watson. 
oreo.” Connecticut: Lawrence Verry, Inc., 1965. Pp. 384. 
7.50. 

Criminology, Second Edition. By Robert G. Caldwell. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1965. Pp. 774. 

Current Projects in the Prevention, Control, and 
Treatment of Crime and Delinquency, Volume V, Summer 
1964. National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Infor- 
mation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service. Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Pp. 432. $1.50. 

Development of Self-Report Instruments in Delinquency 
Research. A Conference Report. By Robert H. Hardt and 
George E. Bodine. Syracuse, New York: Youth Develop- 
ment Center, Syracuse University, 1965. Pp. 33. $1.00. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Family and the Law. By Joseph Goldstein and Jay 
Katz. New York: The Free Press, 1965. Pp. 1229. $17.50. 

From Newgate to Dannemora: The Rise of the Peni- 
tentiary in New York, 1796-1848. By W. David Lewis. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1965. Pp. 
311. $6.75. 

International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, March 1965. National Clearinghouse for 
Mental Health Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service. Pp. 734. 

The Life and Death of John Price. By John Vincent 
Barry. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 204. $9.50. 

Reminiscences of a Japanese Penologist. By Akira 
Masaki. Toyko: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 1965. Pp. 133. 
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Sex and Crime. By Clinton T. Duffy, with Al Hirshberg. 

ey York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1965. Pp. 203. 
4.50. 

Social Deviance: Social Policy, Action, and Research. 
By Leslie T. Wilkins. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. 311. $5.95. 

The Tarnished Badge. By Ralph Lee Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, Co., 1965. Pp. 247. $4.95. 

They All Come Out: Rehabilitation of the Ex-Criminal. 
By G. M. F. Bishop. Mystic, Connecticut: Lawrence 
Verry, Inc., 1965. Pp. 160. $4.00. 

Why Wait Till Marriage? By Evelyn Millis 
New York: Association Press, 1965. Pp. 128. $2.95 

Young Men in Detention Centres. By Anne B. Dunlop 


and Sarah McCabe. New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 
1965. Pp. 180. $5.50. 
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News From the Field 


Sixty Inmates of Lorton Reformatory 
Give Public Concert in Nation’s Capital 


Sixty inmates of the Lorton Reformatory of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Corrections entertained 
3,500 Washingtonians in the Reformatory’s first public 
concert, Tuesday evening, June 15, at the Watergate, near 
the Lincoln Memorial. Twenty-one women and 20 men sang 
in the chorus which was accompanied by the Reformatory 
band. 

The women wore full-length gowns—salmon for soloists 
and turquoise for the chorus—which they made themselves 
from silk purchased with their reformatory earnings and 
canteen profits. The men wore rented white dinner 
jackets for which the women made ties and cummerbunds. 

At the close of the concert each inmate was permitted 
to have two relatives or friends come on stage for a 30- 
minute visit. 

Following the concert the chorus and band, all in their 
formal dress, had a steak dinner at the Women’s Reform- 
atory dining room. 

The concert was arranged by Kenneth Hardy, assistant 
director of the Department of Corrections, and Milo F. 
Christiansen, superintendent of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department. 

Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, said there were no untoward 
incidents during the entire evening. Twenty correctional 
officers were at the concert dressed in civilian clothes. 


James A. MacKeen 
Dies Unexpectedly 


James A. MacKeen, 69, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Maine, 
died unexpectedly from a heart attack at his country home 
June 7. He had planned to retire July 31 after reaching 
his 70th birthday. He joined the federal probation service 
in 1988 and was designated chief of the Portland office 
in 1939. Before entering probation work he was a county 
probation officer for 9 years and prior to that a scout 
commissioner. 

e was a member of the professional council of the 
National Probation Association and the Committee on 
Professional Standards of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. He also served on a number of probation 
ificer committees called to Washington to consider profes- 
Slonal standards and practices. 

Mr. MacKeen is survived by his wife, Mrs. Evelyn Mac- 
Keen, and two daughters and a son. Mrs. MacKeen lives 
at 90 Stonybrook Road, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 


95th Annual Prison Congress 
To Meet at Boston, August 22-26 


Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach will ad- 
dress the 95th annual Congress of Correction which meets 
at Boston August 22 to 26. His address will be given at 
the general session, Monday evening, August 23, at the 
Statler-Hilton, conference headquarters. 

Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, is president of the American 
Correctional Association, sponsor of the Congress. 

E. Preston Sharp, formerly executive director of the 
Youth Study Center at Philadelphia, is the new executive 
secretary of the ACA. The Association’s headquarters ad- 
dress is the Shorehan Building, 15th and H Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Bonding Company Agrees To 
Assist Convicted Offenders 


It is now possible to supply employment-bonding insur- 
ance to former offenders, according to Dr. Clyde E. Sulli- 
van, director of research of the American Foundation’s 
Studies in Corrections. 

The Social Restoration Research Center, an organiza- 
tion to meet and to study the problems of people returning 
to society after a period of confinement in an institution 
(jail, prison, mental hospital), according to Dr. Sullivan, 
has worked out an agreement with Philip Gordis Asso- 
ciates, Inc., insurance brokers in New York City, to pro- 
vide such bonding on an individual basis. 

The Social Restoration Research Center will act as co- 
ordinating agency for those agencies or persons interested 
in participating in the project. 

The cost, according to Dr. Sullivan, is nominal—$15 per 
year for a $1,000-bond. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Center, Room 1532, Philadelphia National 
Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. A certified copy 
of the court disposition of the most recent conviction must 
accompany the application for bond as well as an employ- 
ment card giving the date and the employer. 

“To a degree this is an exploratory program,” said Dr. 
Sullivan. “The brokers have agreed to become involved 
because they see this as an important social problem and 
because it appears that reasonable risks are involved.” 

“Although the company has indicated that they will be 
very lenient in screening cases for eligibility, coverage is 
subject to underwriters’ approval,” Dr. Sullivan explained. 
“In the event that the application is not acceptable, the 
check and the application will be returned.” 
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Probationers and Parolees 
Eligible for Job Corps 


A person on probation or parole is not disqualified for 
the Job Corps of the Office of Economic Opportunity if he 
is eligible in all other respects, according to Dr. Otis A. 
Singletary, Director of the program. 

The Job Corps, however, will not assume responsibility 
to the agency which has jurisdiction for supervision or 
of reporting on a member who remains on probation or 
parole while enrolled, Dr. Singletary said. The Job Corps 
will not act in the capacity of a person’s probation or 
parole officer. 

Dr. Singletary emphasized that the Job Corps will not 
consider an applicant whose status with respect to proba- 
tion or parole is conditioned on his joining the program. 
Nor is the Job Corps program to be considered as an alter- 
native to confinement in an institution. This policy, he 
stated, has been established to assure that the applicant’s 
decision to join the Job Corps is completely voluntary. 


James V. Bennett Receives National 
Conference on Social Welfare Award 


James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons from 1937 until his retirement in August 1964, 
was one of three recipients of the annual National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare award given in recognition of 
outstanding contribution to the field of social welfare. 
The awards were presented at the 92nd Annual Forum 
of the Conference at Atlantic City, N. J., May 24. 

Sidney Hollander of Baltimore, Md., and Cora Kasius of 
New York City were the other award winners. 

Bennett was cited for his years of distinguished service 
in the correctional field and for his distinctive contribu- 
tions to penal philosophy and practice. “For perspective 
wisdom, for astute leadership, and for untiring dedica- 
tion to the welfare of his fellowmen throughout his dis- 
tinguished career in the correctional field,” the citation 
read in part, “the National Conference on Social Welfare 
pays its lasting tribute to James V. Bennett.” 

Hollander was honored for his “unswerving commit- 
ment to the brotherhood of man” and for his manifold 
activities and contributions through voluntary service 
with numerous organizations. 

Miss Kasius was cited for her significant work with the 
Family Service Association of America. She recently re- 
tired as director of its publications service and editor of 
Social Casework. 

These awards were begun by the NCSW in 1955. Past 
recipients include, among others, Ralph Blanchard, The 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., Ralph McGill, and Dr. 
Robert M. Felix. Posthumous citations have been pre- 
sented to members of the families of Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt and President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Paul J. Gernert Renamed Chairman 
Of Pennsylvania Parole Board 


Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Parole since 1956, has been reappointed to the Board 
by Governor William W. Scranton for another 4-year term 
and redesignated chairman. 

At the same time Governor Scranton reappointed Theo- 
dore H. Reiber who has been on the Board since 1943. 
William F. Butler was named to the Board in December, 
replacing Richard T. S. Brown. All three Board members 
were confirmed by the Senate on March 23. 

The Pennsylvania Board has had only two chairmen 
since 1943. Major Henry C. Hill, former warden of the 
United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., served 
more than 12 years and was succeeded by Gernert. 

The Parole Act of the Commonwealth requires full-time 
service on the part of the Board members and forbids 
political activity. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Third United Nations Congress on Crime 
And Treatment To Be Held August 9 to 18 


The Third United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders will be held a 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 9 to 18. 

“Prevention of Criminality” will be the theme of the 
Congress. Among the topics to be discussed are Socia] 
Change and Criminality, Social Forces and the Prevention 
of Criminality, Community Preventive Action, Measures 
To Combat Recidivism, Probation, and Special Preventive 
and Treatment Measures for Young Adults. On the last 
day of the Congress the recorders for the six topics will 
report at the final plenary meeting. 

More than 100 countries and 60 international organ. 


izations will be represented by an estimated 1,500 persons, | 


A booklet, Trends in the Administration of Justice and 
Correctional Programs in the United States, will be made 
available to United States delegates and also to any other 
delegate interested. It is published by the Bureau of 
Prisons in cooperation with the American Foundation 
and an editoria! committee of recognized authorities in 
the judicial and correctional fields. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will have two publications 
available for distribution: Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion in the United States and Control and Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States. Each document 
will be published in English, French and Spanish. 

The United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders grew out of the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission which 
held its twelfth and last congress at The Hague in 19650. 
The first United Nations Congress was held in Geneva 
in 1955, and the second in London in 1960. The London 
meeting was attended by representatives from 84 nations. 
There were 70 representatives from the United States, 
including the official delegates. 

Information regarding the 1965 Congress may be 
obtained from Edward Galway, chief of the Section of 
Social Defence European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, or from Miss Elizabeth Fabricant, 
officer in charge of the Headquarters of the Social Defence 
Unit, United Nations Building, New York, N. Y. 


Richard A. Chappell Receives Award of 
Delinquency and Crime Control Conference 


Richard A. Chappell, chairman of the United States 
Board of Parole, was the recipient in April of the annual 
award presented by the Delinquency and Crime Control 
Conference of the Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area. The award is given each year to 
a person who has made an outstanding contribution to 
law enforcement, judicial administration, and corrections. 

Chappell was cited for the leadership he has rendered 
as former chief of the Federal Probation Service, as a 
board member and chairman of the U.S. Board of Parole, 
and for his active part in judicial and probation and 
parole conferences and the establishment of halfway 
houses for persons released from prison. 

Other employees of the Federal Government who have 
received the award are Judge Bolitha J. Laws (1940); 
Harold Hegstrom, superintendent, National Training 
School for Boys (1948) ; James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons (1959); Edward W. Garrett, 
chief probation officer for the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia (1961); and Victor H. 
Evjen, assistant chief of the Division of Probation, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts (1962). 

James A. McCafferty, chief of the Research and Evalua- 
tion Branch of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, completed a 2-year term as chairman of the 
Delinquency and Crime Control Conference at the April 
meeting. 

Thomas Sard, assistant director of the Department of 
Corrections for the District of Columbia, was el 
chairman for 1965-1966. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts 
Publishes New Presentence Monograph 


The Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
released in June a 40-page monograph, The Presentence 
Investigation Report. It is a revision of that of the same 
title published in 1943. 

The monograph presents an outline and presentence re- 
port format which has been approved by the United States 
Judicial Conference Committee on the Administration of 
the Probation System. The Committee has recommended 
that it be used as a guide for federal probation officers 
in conducting presentence investigations and in writing 
presentence reports. 

A committee of 14 consultants was invited by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Probation to work with it, 
the Probation Division of the Administrative Office, and 
the Federal Probation System in developing the document. 
More than 70 federal probation officers were consulted on 
various phases of the monograph. 

The monograph lists under each of 13 marginal pre- 
sentence report headings the essential data that will 
appear in all reports and optional data that will appear 
in many reports, depending on the requirements in the 
specific case. 

A facsimile of an officially approved report format 
appears in the appendix of the monograph. 

Commenting on the monograph, Warren Olney III, 
Director of the Administrative Office, said: 

“If the principles enunciated in the monograph are care- 
fully followed, there will be greater uniformity in report 
writing, reports of a higher quality will be achieved, and 
the courts will be assisted in understanding the problems, 
needs, and concerns of the individual defendant and in 
arriving at an appropriate sentence.” 

“Judges, correctional workers in institutions, and pa- 
roling authorities will find this monograph of special 
interest and help in dealing with offenders,” Olney added. 
“It can be used as a resource document by sentencing 
institutes, for preservice and inservice training in correc- 
tions, and by colleges and universities in preparing stu- 
dents for the legal profession and the correctional field.” 

Copies of the The Presentence Investigation Report, 
Publication No. 103, may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 20402 at 35 cents per copy. 


Fifth International Criminological 
Congress To Be Held in Montreal 


The Fifth International Criminological Congress will 
be held August 29 to September 3 at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada. Theme of the Congress will be 
“The Treatment of Offenders” (juvenile and adult). 

The Congress has been organized jointly by the Inter- 
national Society of Criminology and the Canadian Cor- 
rections Association. 

Information regarding registration and hotel reserva- 
tions may be obtained by writing to the Fifth Inter- 
national Criminological Congress, c/o Montreal Conven- 
tio and Visitors’ Bureau, 2055 Peel Street, Montreal. 


Arthur G. Dunton, Federal Probation 
Officer at Cheyenne, Wyo., Succumbs 


Arthur G. Dunton, federal probation officer at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., since 1946, died May 9 following an extended illness. 
Mr. Dunton received the B.S. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Minnesota. Before entering the federal 
Probation service he was a high school principal and 
superintendent, served with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps as an educational advisor, and was field director for 
the American Red Cross. 


Mr. Dunton is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary Dunton, 


who resides at 2217 E. 12th Street, Cheyenne, and a son 
and two daughters. 7 
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Four More States Abolish 
Capital Punishment 


Four additional states—Iowa, West Virginia, Vermont, 
and New York in that order—have abolished the death 
penalty. This brings to 13 the number of abolition states. 

Governor Harold E. Hughes signed the Iowa bill into 
law February 25. In his 1963 inaugural address he had 
recommended abolition of the death penalty, stating: “I 
believe the death penalty, which has not proved a deterrent 
to crime and which inflicts spiritual damage upon a 
civilized society, should be eliminated from the statutes.” 

In signing the bill, Governor Hughes said: “The action 
of the Iowa Legislature will stand as a milestone in Iowa 
history. I commend the General Assembly for this 
courageous enactment which I believe to be good for Iowa 
and clearly in the interests of more effective and realistic 
correctional procedures. . . . Our big potential in con- 
trolling crime and delinquency is in prevention rather 
than punishment. The statistics, the trend of history, and 
the consensus of the experts disprove the assumption that 
public executions are a deterrent to crime. If extermin- 
ation and revenge are the only objectives accomplished by 
the death penalty, it is hardly a wholesome influence upon 
the moral fabric of our citizenry.” 

West Virginia’s bill was signed into law March 18. In 
signing the bill, Governor Hulett C. Smith said: 

“Today, the signature of your Governor on this legisla- 
tive act marks a great moment in the history of West 
Virginia, in the history of this country, and in the history 
of man. With this action we replace an inhuman means 
of punishment for crime—the death sentence—with a 
conscionable one that can result in a new, rehabilitated 
life, and one that precludes the making of an honest, but 
unchangeable error.” 

“All of this,” the Governor continued, “is a ground- 
swell of public opinion favoring abolition of the death 
penalty, for the possibility of judicial error in such cases 
is a wrong that can never be righted, because it is almost 
always too late.” 

“Today,’”’ Governor Smith added, “West Virginia joins 
with those who think as we do—those who are not afraid 
of new ideas which result in progress for man, and those 
who keep their steps in cadence with the time, and their 
goals aimed toward the future.” 

Governor Philip H. Hoff signed Vermont’s bill abolishing 
the death penalty on April 15. On signing the bill, Gover- 
nor Hoff said: “I am very pleased to sign this bill because 
it is something for which I worked as a member of the 
House of Representatives and as Governor. No one has 
ever demonstrated that capital punishment is an effective 
deterrent to crime. I am very grateful that our statute 
books now fully reflect the humanitarianism that is such 
an important part of Vermont’s tradition.” 

New York became the thirteenth state to abolish the 
death penalty when Governor Nelson R. Rockefeller, on 
June 1, signed a bill abolishing capital punishment for 
all offenses except the murder of a peace officer in the line 
of duty and first-degree murder by those who kill while 
serving a life sentence. 


George J. Reed Appointed Chief of 
Probation and Parole in Nevada 


George J. Reed, former member and chairman of the 

. S. Board of Parole, has been appointed chief parole 
and probation officer for the State of Nevada with head- 
quarters at Carson City. 

Reed was a member of the U. S. Board of Parole from 
1953 to 1964 and served as chairman of the Board’s Youth 
Correction Division from 1953 to 1957 and as chairman 
of the Board from 1957 to 1961. 

He graduated from Pasadena College and also received 
an honorary LL.D. degree from that school. Before en- 


tering the federal service, he was deputy probation officer 
for Los Angeles County, California, from 1938 to 1942, 
and deputy director of the Minnesota Youth Correction 
Commission from 1949 to 1953. 
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Fewest Executions Since 1930 Carried 
Out in 1964, Attorney General Reports 


Fifteen executions, the fewest since 1930, were carried 
out by civil authorities in the United States during the 
calendar year 1964, Attorney General Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach reported in March. 

The eight states which executed prisoners were Texas 
with five; Florida, Georgia, and Missouri with two each; 
and Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, and Mississippi with 
one each. : 

At the beginning of 1964, 300 prisoners were under 
sentence of death, the Attorney General said. During the 
year, 98 additional prisoners were received from court 
with death sentences, bringing to 398 the total number of 
prisoners under sentence of death during 1964. Fifteen 
of these were executed, 68 received a disposition other 
than execution, and 315 were awaiting execution at the 
end of the year. This marks the highest year-end popula- 
tion awaiting execution since 1953 when such statistics 
first became available. 

The 5-year period from 1960 through 1964 saw a de- 
crease in the annual number of prisoners received from 
court under sentence of death; a decrease in the number 
of prisoners executed under civil authority in the United 
States each year; an increase in the number of prisoners 
under sentence of death receiving a disposition other than 
execution; an increase in the number of prisoners await- 
ing execution at year’s end; and an increase in the time 
period between first imposition of the death penalty and 
the date of execution. 

Detailed information on executions appears in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons’ National Prisoner Statistics 
Bulletin, Executions 1930-1964. 


Administrative Office Reports on 
Persons Under Supervision in 1964 


Of the 12,537 persons originally placed on probation by 
federal courts during the fiscal year 1964, 77.8 percent 
had probation terms of 3 years or less. Nearly 50 percent 
(48.9) were placed on probation for 2 years or less. 
Seventy percent did not complete high school. Only 10.8 
percent had a prior prison record. 

These and other informative data are presented in an 
82-page report, Persons Under Supervision of the Federal 
Probation System, Fiscal Year 1964, released in May by 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 

Of those sentenced in the federal courts, 50.2 percent 
were placed on probation. The percentage placed on pro- 
bation ranged from a low of 26.3 percent to a high of 78.3 
percent. 

On June 30, 1964, there were 39,600 persons under 
supervision, an increase of 3.1 percent over the previous 
year. Those under supervision included 29,899 proba- 
ioners, 7,814 parolees, 2,319 persons on mandatory re- 
lease, and 193 military parolees. The average number of 
persons under the supervision at the close of the year 
was 75 per officer. In addition, the probation officer per- 
forms his presentence investigation responsibilities. 

Of the 12,497 probationers removed from supervision 
during the year, 9,638, or 77.1 percent, completed their 
term of probation without violation. Of those who violated 
probation, 8.9 percent were involved in minor violations 
and 12.3 percent in major violations. 

A total of 8,701 parolees and persons on mandatory 
release were removed from supervision during the year. 
The major violation rates for parolees on their first re- 
lease was 22.8 percent, and 17.1 percent for persons on 
mandatory release. Those sentenced for burglary had a 
major violation rate of 47.3 percent, the highest of all 
offense categories. Those involved in auto theft had a 
major violation rate of 35.1 percent. 

The report was prepared by the Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Quaker Committee in NYC Provides 
Counseling for Women Addicts 


The Quaker Committee on Social Rehabilitation, in Ney 
York City, is providing visitation, counseling, and ma. 
terial assistance to women who are or have been in cor. 
rectional institutions. Of the 457 women offenders on their 
active caseload as of October 1, 1964, about three-fourths 
had a history of addiction. 

Since 1956 women who cannot resist the use of d 
have been receiving individual psychotherapy through the 
Committee. 

“Most of these women are from the low socioeconomic 
class with a background of broken homes, poverty, and 
severe physical and emotional deprivation,” states Psy. 
chotherapist Norman Lifton of the Committee’s staff, 
“Their present situation is usually one of instability and 
maladjustment reflecting their early background. The use 
of narcotics offers these women the only relief they know 
from an unbearable world.” 

“Psychologically the addict is an infantile, narcissistic, 
dependent person who suffers from severe feelings of 
deprivation,” Dr. Lifton adds. “In some cases, where the 
pathology is not too gross, psychotherapy along with the 
posteare help of the Quaker Committee has strengthened 
and supported these women to the point where they have 
been able to give up the use of narcotics and to make a 
more mature adjustment.” 


Louis J. Sharp To Direct Pilot 
Project on Regional Supervision 


Louis J. Sharp, chief of the Division of Probation of 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
since 1953, assumed, on April 15, his new duties as chief 
of the Pilot Project on Regional Supervision of Probation 
Offices. Merrill A. Smith, assistant chief of probation, has 
been named acting chief of the Division. 

As chief of the pilot program, Sharp is serving simul- 
taneously in the capacity of regional supervisor, providing 
consultation services to probation offices in 11 judicial 
districts in Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Sharp will also be responsible for developing and 
evaluating techniques for regional supervision, devising 
schedules for the evaluation of probation offices, defining 
the duties of regional supervisors, and assessing the 
effect of regional supervision on the administration and 
the professional work of probation offices. 


Congress Hears Testimony 
On Work-Release Legislation 


Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach and Myr! 
E. Alexander, Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
headed the list of witnesses who testified before Congres- 
sional committees in May and June on the pending legis- 
lation to allow federal prisoners to participate in a work- 
release program under which they will work in communi- 
ties during the day and return to institutions at night. 

A subcommittee chaired by Representative Edwin Willis 
conducted House hearings on H.R. 6964, introduced by 
Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. In the Senate, a subcommittee headed by Sena- 
tor Edward V. Long heard testimony on the Senate ver- 
sion, S. 1808, sponsored by Senators Long and Roman 
Hruska. 

Among those on the Senate witness list was George 
Randall, Director of Prisons for North Carolina, where 
the work release concept for felons has been successfully 
operated for some time. 

The pending bills also will authorize extension of the 
use of prerelease guidance centers to adult prisoners. 
Under present law, only inmates committed under the 
Youth Act may be assigned to the halfway houses. 
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Attorney General Urges Legislation for 
New Techniques in Dealing With Prisoners 


Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach urged Con- 
gress, in March, to enact legislation authorizing new tech- 
niques of rehabilitation for federal prisoners. . 

Included in the bills (H.R. 6964 and S. 1808) submitted 
to the Vice President and Speaker of the House are pro- 
yisions to permit assignment of adult prisoners to resi- 
dential community treatment centers and also to permit 
selected inmates to accept employment outside institutions 
of the Bureau of Prisons, returning to confinement during 
nonworking hours. 

The Attorney General said the proposal “reflects the 
growing trend in the correctional field to augment in- 
herently limited institutional resources with potentially 


| greater community resources.” The Federal Government, 


he said, “has exercised a leadership role in developing 
programs of correctional treatment and should be enabled 
to employ every promising procedure which will bring 
about the reduction of criminal behavior... .” 

He pointed out that the Bureau of Prisons already 
operates four prerelease guidance centers (halfway 
houses) for youthful offenders in New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. Under the bill, adult inmates 
could be assigned to such centers for intensive coun- 
seling, to participate in training programs, or to accept 
employment outside the center preparatory to release. 

“Federal ex-prisoners who succeed on parole are usually 
those who find jobs before or soon after their release,” the 


_ Attorney General added. “During the critical period im- 


mediately following release, with little money, few friends, 
no job, and virtually no other assistance, a releasee’s 
likelihood of committing a criminal act is greatest. 
Through community centers, prerelease assistance in se- 
curing employment, shelter until otherwise obtained—pos- 
sibly until a first pay check is received—and counseling 
and guidance to avoid further conflict with the law will be 
available.” 

Under the proposed work-furlough plan, carefully 

selected inmates would be allowed to work in private em- 
ployment or training programs, returning to the insti- 
tution each night. 
At least 19 states have statutes embodying some form 
of this plan, the Attorney General said. “The fact that 
he is earning a wage motivates the prisoner to feel that he 
can be a contributing and worthy member of society, 
permits him to contribute to the support of his family, 
possibly keeping them off relief rolls.’ 

The bill would also allow selected inmates to make brief 
trips away from institutions for emergency purposes 
such as family funerals, sickbed visits, and interviews 
for postrelease employment, without escort by correctional 
personnel as is now required. 

“Emergency or rehabilitation leave would not be ex- 
tended to an inmate unless institution officials are con- 
vineed that he is highly trustworthy,” the Attorney 
General said. 

Hearings were held before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House in May. Hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee were scheduled for the latter part of June. 


).0. Swafford, Chief at Knoxville, 
Retires After 36 Years’ Service 


J. 0. Swafford, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Tenn- 
essee, retired June 30 following 36 years’ service with the 
Federal Government. He was appointed chief at the 
Knoxville office in 1931. He served on a number of head- 
quarters committees in developing probation procedures 
and also was a member of the Board of the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association. 
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NYC an Additional Resource 
For the Probation Officer 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps, a work-training pro- 
gram established under the Economic Opportunity Act as 
part of the Department of Labor’s Manpower Adminis- 
tration, is an additional resource for the probation officer 
in providing income and work experience for young people 
from low-income families who are over 16 and under 22. 

The NYC policy encourages selection of young people 
who, in addition to inadequate finances, are handicapped 
by a lack of skills, poor work habits, lack of motivation, 
inadequate educational preparation for employment, and 
other problems that hinder employability or a good ad- 
justment in society. 

“The criteria for the selection of NYC enrollees,” ac- 
cording to Jack Howard, Director, “are established by 
the private nonprofit or public agencies that sponsor NYC 
projects. The NYC has repeatedly stated its intention to 
reach hard-core unemployed young men and women. This 
includes, of course, adjudicated delinquents.” 

The NYC, Howard states, encourages inclusion as en- 
rollees in projects, neglected youth who have exhibited 
antisocial behavior and whose behavior is expected to im- 
prove as they acquire skills and paid work experience 
under the guidance of interested adults. 

Copies of The Neighborhood Youth Corps, a 20-page 
booklet which portrays the NYC program, may be ob- 
tained by visiting or writing the nearest State Employ- 
ment Service or the Neighborhood Youth Corps, U. S 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


Los Angeles Probation Officer Is 
Successful Award-Winning Author 


Lorenz Graham, juvenile supervision officer for the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, has made con- 
structive use of his after-hours as an author of four books. 

North Town, Graham’s fourth book, is a sequel to his 
award-winning South Town which won the Follett 
Award of $3,000 and also the 1959 national award of the 
Child Study Association of America. 

He is also the author of The Story of Jesus and Ten 
Commandments. His Ten Commandments received a spe- 
cial citation in 1957 from the Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation as a valuable contribution to the field of literature 
for young people. 

Graham has been with the Probation Department 8 
years. Before entering the probation field he taught for 
12 years and also was educational adviser for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the Federal Government. 


Federal Wardens Meet 
In Washngton, D.C. 


Three work-filled days greeted 24 wardens of federal 
prisons when they gathered in Washington, D.C., for their 
semiannual seminar and workshop in May. 

Reports of six policy groups, each of which had been 
functioning since last October, topped the agenda. Exten- 
sive discussion followed the presentation of each report. 

Guest speakers included Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, Deputy Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
Assistant Attorney General Fred M. Vinson, Jr., General 
Services Administrator Lawson B. Knott, Jr., Deputy 
Budget Director Elmer B. Staats, and James Vorenberg, 
head of the Office of Criminal Justice in the Department 
of Justice. 

Myrl E. Alexander, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
told the wardens that the new and developing concepts 
of corrections make their work increasingly important to 
the achievement of the goals of the prison service. He 
said “the pursuit of excellence” is the theme to be carried 
out in the coming months and years. 
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Law and Social Welfare Join 
Efforts at NCSW Annual Forum 


More than 6,400 conferees registered for the 92nd An- 
nual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare 
at Atlantic City, N. J., May 23 to 28. Many more attended 
the general sessions. 

“Social Change Through Social Welfare and the Law” 
was the theme of the Forum. It was the first time that 
the legal and social welfare professions met together at 
an Annual Forum. 

The Forum’s keynote address, “Law and Social Wel- 
fare—Collaborators for Social Change,” was given at the 
opening general session by Sol Morton Isaac, NCSW 
president and attorney at Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey addressed the 
closing session of the Forum on the topic, “Social Change 
Through the Legislative and Administrative Process.” 

Among other speakers at general sessions were LeRoy 
Collins, former governor of Florida and Director of the 
Federal Government’s Community Relations Service; 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; Judge Orman W. Ketcham of the Juvenile Court 
for the District of Columbia; and Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
Executive Director of the National Urban League. 

Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner of Welfare of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, was 
elected president of the Conference. Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., is president-elect for 1966-1967. 

The 93rd Annual Forum will be held May 29 to June 3, 
1966, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

Joe R. Hoffer is executive secretary of the NCSW, 22 
West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 


California Narcotics Program 
Produces Encouraging Results 


The Los Angeles County Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs Commission and the California Narcotics Rehabil- 
itation Advisory Council commended, at a joint meeting 
in February, California’s civil program of treatment and 
supervision. According to the California Department of 
Corrections, the program has had “unusually good results’ 
in terms of public protection and addict treatment. 

Some 2,000 addicts are undergoing inpatient treatment 
at the California Rehabilitation Center at Corona, re- 
ported Dr. Victor Vogel, chairman of the State Narcotic 
Addict Evaluation Authority, and about 800 are receiving 
close outpatient supervision and antinarcotic testing in 
communities. 

Less than 8 percent of the addicts released to outpa- 
tient status in the community have returned to the Depart- 
ment of Corrections with new felony convictions, and 
about 4 percent have returned following misdemeanor 
convictions, he said. 

In the California program close outpatient supervision 
combined with antinarcotic testing—to detect renewed 
drug use—has resulted in early discovery of relapse. 
Because of this intensive supervision and testing, Dr. 
Vogel stated, most addicts are returned to CRC for 
relapse to drugs or other causes before they commit new 
crimes. 


56 Percent of California’s Inmates 
Enrolled in Training Programs 


Of the 24,210 inmates in the 13 institutions of Cal- 
ifornia’s Department of Corrections during the fourth 
quarter of 1964, 56 percent were enrolled in academic or 
vocational training programs, including cell study and 
outside correspondence courses. 

During 1964, 1,165 received 8th grade or elementary 
diplomas and 517 high school diplomas. 

Approximately 70 percent of California’s inmates fall 
in an average IQ category. The median school achievement 
level is just short of 7th grade. The average inmate 
is 4 years retarded academically. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Council of Judges Rejects “Open Hearing 
And Full Publicity” in Juvenile Courts 


The public’s “right to know” was acknowledged but the 
idea of “punishment by publicity” for juvenile offenders 
was rejected recently by a body of 50 of America’s lead. 
ing judges in a report entitled Guides for Juvenile Cour; 
Judges on News Media Relations. 

The report was issued by the Advisory Council of Judge 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. Judges 
from 23 states joined in sponsoring the report which says 
that “news media should be welcome to all sessions of the 
juvenile court” but adds that judges should have dis 
cretion in the release of the names of juvenile offenders, 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
taken a stand against proposed amendments to state 
laws which would provide for mandatory “open heari 
and full publicity” in juvenile courts, according to Milton 
G. Rector, NCCD director. 

“The idea of punishment by publicity,” Rector said, “is 
being advanced as a panacea for the whole national 
problem of delinquency when, in fact, it has failed where 
ever it has been tried. Publicity has had no visible deter. 
rent effect on adult offenders, many of whom glory in 


notoriety, whereas it can be harmful or even disastrous | 


for the very young.” 
Eight guiding principles were set forth by the Ad. 


visory Council of Judges as “a general procedure to which | 


juvenile courts and news media can subscribe.” They are: 

(1) News media and judges should work together with 
confidence in, and respect for, each other. 

(2) News media should be welcome to all sessions of 
the juvenile court. 

(3) Responsibility for developing sound public interest 
in and understanding of the child, the community, and the 
court must be shared by the judge and the news media 

(4) All official records should be open to the news 
media with the judge’s consent, unless inspection is pro- 
hibited by statute. 

(5) Confidential reports should not be open to inspec 
tion by the press, except at the express order of the court. 

(6) The judge, at his discretion, may release the name 
or other identifying information of a juvenile offender in 
his court. 

(7) The court should strictly adhere to the Canons of 
Professional Ethics, which generally condemn the release 
of information concerning pending or anticipated judicial 
proceedings. 

(8) If an act of delinquency is publicized, news media 
should be informed of the disposition of the case. 

Copies of a digest of news editorials on the “open 
hearings and full publicity” controversy may be obtained 
from the NCCD, 44 E. 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. 


First Roscoe Pound Award 
Presented to James V. Bennett 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received 
that James V. Bennett, for 27 years Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, is the first recipient of the Roscoe 
Pound Award established by the Trustees of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency as its major national 
award. 

Given annually in recognition of outstanding achieve 
ment and distinguished contributions to the prevention, 
control, and treatment of crime and delinquency, the 
award was presented at the National Institute of Crime 
and Delinquency at Detroit, June 15. Sigurd S. Larmon, 
NCCD president, presented the award. 

The award is named for the distinguished legal scholar 
and dean emeritus of the Harvard Law School and former 
president and honorary president of the NCCD. 

Bennett also received in May the annual award of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare (see account on 
page 76). 
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Hearings Held on S. 1592 To 
Control Mail Order Sale of Guns 


Public hearings by the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Committee on President Johnson’s proposal to control the 
mail order sale of guns (S. 1592) were held in May. 

The bill, which is a major part of the President’s all-out 
war on crime, was introduced March 22 by Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. It is an outgrowth 
of more than 4 years of intensive investigation by the 
Senator’s committee of mail order gun sales across state 
lines to felons, narcotic addicts, and others who cannot 
legitimately buy a gun in their own home town. 


110 Grants Awarded During 1962-1964 
For Juvenile Delinquency Projects 


During the fiscal years 1962-64, federal grants totaling 
$16.9 million were awarded for demonstration and train- 
ing projects under the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act of 1961, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. These grants 
are administered by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, Welfare Administration, in co- 
operation with the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime. a 

Of the 110 grants approved, 27, totaling $10.7 million, 
were for demonstration projects, and 83, totaling $6.2 
million, were for training projects. About $12.7 million in 
local money and services was contributed to the projects 
during the fiscal years 1962-64. : 

Of the 27 demonstration grants, 16 ($3.4 million) were 
awarded to communities for the planning of broad-scale 
programs against conditions that spawn delinquency. 
Eleven grants ($7.3 million) were used to launch the 
demonstrations of community programs. 

The training grants have gone to universities, colleges, 
and other nonprofit organizations for short-term training 
of persons who work with delinquents and potential delin- 
quents. The projects were designed not only to help 
alleviate the shortage of workers but also to develop more 
effective training methods and materials. 

A complete list of the projects is available from the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Welfare Administration, Washington, D. C. 20201. 


Shift From Rearranging Delinquent to 
Rearranging Society Seen as New Trend 


“The emphasis has shifted from rearranging the delin- 
quent, so that he will respond to society in a more 
acceptable way, to rearranging society. The delinquent 
is no longer seen as merely in need of conversion to the 
value system of the larger community. The aim is to 
change the community’s values and so secure changes in 
educational, health, and welfare systems to eliminate the 
social shutting-out that breeds delinquency.” 

So states Bertram M. Beck, executive director of Mobili- 
zation for Youth in New York City, writing in the March- 
April issue of Children, published by the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. The entire issue is devoted to an appraisal of the 
opportunities and problems of children and youth 5 years 
after the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. The aim of that Conference was “to promote oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to realize their full poten- 
tial for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

Commenting on developments since the 1960 White 

House Conference, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau said: 
) “In the past 5 years we have learned an immeasurable 
amount about conditions affecting the health and welfare of 
mothers and children. But there is danger that the promise 
and hope of many children may be lost unless there is 
more widespread application of our present knowledge.” 

Copies of the March-April issue of Children may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
emment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. for 25 cents each. 
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Court Dismisses Action 
Against Daytop Lodge 


A judgment has been entered in the New York State 
Supreme Court, Richmond County, dismissing an action 
against Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer of the 
Supreme Court, Second Judicial District, J. Bertram 
Wegman, director of Administration of the Courts, Sec- 
ond Judicial Department, and others, in which local 
residents sought to enjoin and restrain the defendants 
from the operation of Daytop Lodge as a halfway house 
for probationers with a history of heroin addiction. 

The plaintiffs alleged that addiction was a “contagious 
disease’ and therefore the operation of the facility con- 
flicted with restrictive covenants contained in its deed. 

In dismissing the complaint, the court ruled that nar- 
cotics addiction is not a “contagious or infectious sickness, 
ailment, or disease.” 


Legislation Introduced To Resolve 
Shortage of Correctional Manpower 


Hearings were held in April before the Special Com- 
mittee on Education of the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 2263, known as the “Correctional Rehabilitation 
Study Act of 1965.” A companion bill, S. 1807, was intro- 
duced in the Senate April 22. 

The bill provides for “an objective, thorough, and nation- 
wide analysis and reevaluation of the extent and means 
of resolving the critical shortage of qualified manpower 
in the field of correctional rehabilitation.” 

It amends the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C. 
41-b), authorizing the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Rehabilitation to make grants to pay part of 
the cost of carrying out a program of research and study 
of the current and projected personnel needs in the field 
of correctional rehabilitation. It provides for the study 
of the availability and adequacy of the educational and 
training resources for persons in the correctional field or 
preparing to enter it, and also makes provision for the 
study of the effectiveness of present methods of recruiting 
personnel and the extent to which personnel in the field 
are utilized so as to make the best use of their qualifi- 
cations. 

The bill provides, moreover, for an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the fiscal year 1966 for grants to help initiate 
the research and study, and $800,000 for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years for grants necessary to carry the 
research and study to completion. 

On April 22 a companion bill, S. 1807, was introduced 
in the Senate. Hearings were scheduled for May before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By April 26, according to Dr. Charles S. Prigmore, 
director of the Interim Committee for a Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training, 20 governors 
had filed statements of support, as well as a majority of 
the participating organizations interested in manpower 
and training for the correctional field. 


Mark S. Richmond Returns to 
Federal Prison Service 


Mark S. Richmond, who has served as consultant to the 
Massachusetts Council on Crime and Delinquency in re- 
cent years, returned to the federal prison service in May 
to fill the newly created post of director of employment 

lacement. Richmond initially joined the Bureau of 

risons in 1939, serving in progressively responsible 
positions until 1956 when he resigned to accept appoint- 
ment as warden of the Connecticut State Prison. He 
served as warden until 1961. 

In the new role, Richmond will coordinate the work of 
the specialists stationed at institutions who seek post- 
release employment for inmates. He also will administer 
aspects of the work-release program after it is authorized 
by Congress. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Claude L. Goza, chief probation officer of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Georgia at Atlanta 
since 1947, has been appointed clerk of that Court. He took 
over his new duties in March. John C. Carbo, Jr., super- 
vising probation officer, has been named chief probation 
officer. Goza entered the federal probation service in 1940. 
Carbo was appointed a federal probation officer in 1947. 

Isaac Fuhrman, case supervisor for 24 years with the 
Probation Department of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, Brooklyn-Staten Island, retired March 1 to 
accept a position as director of correctional and penal 
services with the Jewish Committee for Personnel Services 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mary C. Parker, probation officer of Butler County (Pa.), 
has retired after 40 years’ service. At a _ testimonial 
dinner in her honor Judge Clyde S. Shumaker presented 
the first check from an anonymous donor to begin the 
Mary Parker Fund. The fund will be used to aid the less 
fortunate. 

“Probation Methods and Procedures,” a program spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Supreme Court Probation 
Department, entered into its fifth year with an enrollment 
of 80 students from 17 colleges and universities. 

“European Systems of Criminal Justice,” a 3-week field 
study program combining lecture-seminars and visits to 
correctional institutions in four Western European na- 
tions, will be conducted July 28 to August 17 by Con- 
tinuing Education in Criminology, University of Califor- 
nia Extension, Berkeley. Participants will tour institutions 
in France, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, and will 
attend the Third United Nations Congress on Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders to be held in 
Stockholm in August. 

“We can eradicate syphilis from the United States by 
1972,” William J. Brown, M.D., chief, VD Branch, Public 
Health Service, told participants of the opening session of 
a VD seminar held in Portland, Oreg., in February. “The 
plan to eradicate syphilis,” he said, “is based on sound 
principles of education and epidemiology.” 

A symposium on suicide—its nature, causes, and preven- 
tion—will be conducted by the George Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. The day-long program will 
be held October 14 at Lisner Auditorium, Washington, D.C. 

Twenty school dropouts recently completed a 12-week 
training program at Howard University’s Center for 
Youth and Community Studies. They were members of 
the first two groups of nonprofessional aides trained in 
child care, recreation, and research. All but one are now 
utilizing their skills in full-time positions in community 
agencies, the Center reports. 

The Third International Conference of the World 
Union of Organizations for the Safeguard of Youth will be 
held June 1 to 5 at Evian, France. Principal theme of the 
Conference will be “Parents and Youth Facing Juvenile 
Maladjustment.” Address of the General Secretary of the 
Union is 28 Place Saint-George, Paris, France. 

Kentucky’s first program to develop a social work de- 
partment to help rehabilitate prison inmates and to train 
graduate social work students in correction techniques is 
underway at the Kentucky State Reformatory at La 
Grange. Cooperative efforts of the University of Louis- 
ville’s Kent School of Social Work and the Kentucky 
State Department of Corrections have made the project 
possible. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago, in 
cooperation with the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago and Florida State University at Tallahassee, will 
conduct an internship program from June 14 to August 6. 
Five university students are scheduled to participate. 


California’s Department of Corrections is moving aheaj 
with plans for two halfway houses for former narcotic 
addicts who are returning to the Los Angeles area folloy. 
ing treatment at the California Rehabilitation Center g 
Corona. The centers will provide temporary residence of 


60 to 90 days for selected residents who are being returned 


to the community on an outpatient basis. 
Eighty parole agent positions have been allocated by the 


California Legislature to the Department of Corrections, 7 


The expanded parole staffing will permit more intensive 
x falas for about half of the State’s adult male pa. 
rolees. 

When six Elizabeth, N. J., policemen were assigned as 
feminine decoys, and made a number of arrests, an epi- 
demic of purse snatching by teenagers decreased sharply, 

Alvin L. Wilks, director of cultural and special services 
projects of the New York City Youth Board, is the 
recipient of an award from the Boys Athletic League. The 
award recognized Wilks’ service to the BAL and other 
groups working through and with the Youth Board. 

The third annual statewide prison art contest (Illinois) 
will be held June 21 at the Pontiac prison. Inmate artists 
of Stateville-Joliet, Pontiac, Menard, the Reformatory for 
Women at Dwight, and the Illinois State Farm at Van. 
dalia will enter original works of art in oil, pastel, char- 
coal, pen and ink, pencil, and water color. The contest is 
sponsored by the John Howard Association of Chicago and 
the Illinois Department of Public Safety 

Probation, official publication of the National Association 
of Probation Officers, 6 Endsleigh Street, London. W. 
C. 1, has a new cover design and format starting 
with the March 1965 issue. In addition to articles, the 
journal carries a department, “Comments,” a probation 
forum, news items, and book reviews. 

LaFayette Keaton, probation counselor for the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, was a member of 
the United States Olympic Team, placing 12th among 
3800 of the world’s best marksmen from more than 50 
countries. Recently, while on military leave, he won the 
pistol firing championship of the Sixth Army, hitting the 
bull’s eye 1,712 times out of 1,800 attempts. Since 1954 he 
has a 22 national records, three of which still 
stand. 

Ralph M. White, head cook of Probation Camps Kil- 
patrick and Miller of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, is the winner of the Outstanding County 
Employee of the Year award for 1965. In 1964 the award 
was won by Ignacio P. Hernandez, also of the Proabtion 
Department. This is the fourth time in 6 years that the 
Probation Department has won the County award. 

Meetings of the International Prisoners Aid Association 
in Stockholm will be held Saturday and Sunday, August 
7 and 8, just before the openng of the United Nations 
Congress on Prevention of Crime and Treatment of the 
Offender. Edward Galway, chief of the Section of Social 
Defence of the United Nations, will be the principal 
speaker at the opening session Saturday morning. 

Francis R. Bridges, Jr., has been appointed to his fifth 
6-year term as a member of the Florida Probation and 
Parole Commission. The appointment was by the Board 
of Commissioners of State Institutions and was unati- 
mously confirmed by the State Senate. His appointment is 
effective October 6. 

“What’s New in the Prevention of Youthful Offending?” 
is the subject of the November 1964 number of Correc- 
tional Research (Bulletin No. 14), published by the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The 66-page issue is compiled and edited by 
Albert Morris, professor of sociology at Boston Uni- 
versity. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


Leon J. Sims, federal probation officer at Atlanta, Ga., 
has been awarded the bachelor of laws degree from La 
Salle Extension University of Chicago. Sims also has a 
B.A. degree and an M.Ed. degree from Emory University. 

Dorothy Adams Pickett, editorial assistant on the staff 
of FEDERAL PROBATION from 1945 to 1959, died unexpec- 
tedly May 6. At the time of her death she was an editor 
with the Office of the Federal Register of the National 
Archives and Records Service. Mrs. Pickett had com- 
pleted 28 years’ service with the Federal Government. 


Gwethalyn Holland, a member of the secretarial staff 
of the Probation Division, died in an auto accident May 
93, near Baltimore. She was returning with friends to 
Washington after visiting the New York Fair. Miss 
Holland assisted with the proofreading of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION Quarterly and also handled much of the corres- 
pondence relating to the journal. 

Frederick L. Parker, head of the Boys’ Division of the 
Family Court of Cook County (Chicago) since 1957, 
retired June 21. Parker received a bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Minnesota in 1913. Prior 
to joining the staff of the Family Court in 1924 (then 
known as the Juvenile Court of Cook County) he taught 
school and was in charge of the department of agricul- 
ture at the State College of Dover, Delaware, and also 
coached football and baseball. For 19 years he was a 
member of the Law and Order Committee of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, representing the Family 
Court. 


Alfred C. Correa, probation officer with the Los Angeles 
Probation Department, has retired after 35 years’ service. 
The Municipal Court of Pasadena and the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department undertook, during October 
1961 to June 1963, a special project to determine whether 
alcoholic offenders would respond to probation if given 
individual casework and referred to community services. 
About 32 percent made a reasonably satisfactory response 
to probation supervision, 13 percent made a “somewhat 
marginal” response, and 55 percent made an unsatis- 
factory response. 

A narcotic addiction service center has been established 
by the Stamford (Connecticut) Community Council as a 
5-year research, education, and treatment demonstration 
project. Supported by a $237,000 grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, the service began May 1962 
and will continue until June 1967. 


John J. Moran, executive director of the United Prison 
Association of Massachusetts, has accepted a position as 
assistant warden of the Vermont State Prison. Henry J. 
Mascarello, whc was executive director of the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts from 1940 to 1958, 
will resume that position on April 5. 

+ Melvin B. Sherman has resigned as executive director of 
the Wisconsin Service Association, Milwaukee, to become 
director of the Inner-City Development Project in that 
city. Erwin J. Heinzelmann, who was assisant director of 
the Wisconsin Service Association, has been appointed 
director. 

John A. Gavin, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution at Walpole, has been appointed 
commissioner of the Department of Corrections, succeed- 
ing George F. McGrath. McGrath had been commissioner 
since 1959. 

C. Eliot Sands, deputy commissioner of probation for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has been appointed 
commissioner of probation, succeeding Albert B. Carter 
who had been commissioner for many years. 

The Pennsylvania Public Welfare Department has 
announced an $18 million program for the construction of 
lew state institutions, halfway houses, and group resi- 
dences to provide for the care of at least 2,200 more chil- 
dren and youth by 1970. 

The 41st class of the Delinquency Control Institute of 
the University of California will begin September 13. The 
address of the Institute is 145 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90012. 


“The FBI Story” will be televised Sunday evenings on 
the ABC network starting in September. It will be pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers under the direction of Quinn 
Martin who produced the “Untouchables.” 


Indiana’s General Assembly has approved a $35 million 
budget for the Department of Correction for 1965-67. 
This represents a 44 percent increase over its previous 
budget and includes salary increases, additional custodial 
and treatment staff, three new youth camps, and additional 
parole officers. 

Wisconsin is considering a work-release program for 
state penitentiary inmates modeled after the State’s Huber 
Law. State prison authorities are backing the proposal. 

Sixty inmates of the Texas Prison System are pres- 
ently enrolled in the recently instituted college classes 
conducted at the Ramsey Unit. The courses are taught by 
the Alvin Junior College. It is planned to extend the 
courses to other units. 

The Judiciary Committee of the California Assembly 
has rejected a bill that would have authorized publication 
of names and open hearings for youths 16 to 18 in felony 
cases. 

California’s Department of Corrections has announced 
a $15 million medical-psychiatric institution to be 
built in San Diego County. The institution will provide a 
program of clinical evaluation, individual and group 
counseling, psychotherapy, and other professional guidance 
for 1,400 male offenders 18 to 25. 

The Utah Legislature has enacted a bill to set up a 
separate juvenile court system. The bill provides for a 
juvenile court separate from the State Welfare Commis- 
sion, selection of judges by appointment, placing juvenile 
court judges on a par with district court judges, inte- 
grating social services for juveniles into the court 
system, and liberalizing rights of appeal from court de- 
cisions. 

A statewide system of juvenile group homes has been 
recommended by the Minnesota Citizens Council on Delin- 
quency and Crime. The program would provide for a 
statewide network of 100 to 150 group homes, each 
housing five juveniles. 

The St. Louis Metropolitan Police Juvenile Officers 
Association has declared itself in opposition to a bill which 
would make all juvenile court hearings open to the public 
and the press in all juvenile court cases. The Association 
supports the stand taken last December by the Missouri 
Police Juvenile Officers Association. 

The North Dakota Legislature has enacted a law which 
will provide for the establishment of family courts as a 
division of the district courts in counties of over 35,000 
population. The law provides for a more informal court 
procedure, the services of a family court counselor, and 
other services to help preserve families which are likely 
to break up. 

Ohio University will operate a model educational pro- 
gram for delinquent youth at the Fairfield School for 
Boys, at Lancaster. The school will serve as a laborato 
and research center. Governor James A. Rhodes will as 
the legislature to allocate $1,100,000 to Ohio University 
for the first year of the new program. 

Leo E. Schmiege, director of classification at the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan, has been appointed associate 
superintendent of the Washington Corrections Center at 
Shelton, Wash. He placed first in a nationwide exam- 
ination. 

Vernon W. Brown, federal probation officer at Asheville, 
N. C., retired in January after 26 years’ service. A grad- 
uate of the University of North Carolina, Brown was a 
high school principal 13 years before entering the pro- 
bation service. 

Governor Edmund G. Brown recently signed into law 
Bill 391 which allows prospective parolees to be released 
on furlough to secure jobs on their own initiative. Short 
leaves are authorized during which the inmates may seek 
employment and lodging. 
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The annual meeting of the International Association of 
Pupil Personnel Workers will be held at Louisville, Ky., 
October 24 to 28. Theodore J. Kuemmerlein, 5225 W. Vliet 
Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis., is president of the Association. 


The State Prison of Southern Michigan recently estab- 
lished an “unlimited, no censorship” inmate mail policy. 
Officials report an increase in inmate morale. Censorship 
will continue for known troublemakers. 

The Shelby County, Tennessee, Prison Farm has a daily 
inmate publication, The Lantern. It has a circulation of 
more than 1,000. 


The Vatican’s two-cell jail has been moved, according 
to the Associated Press. It has been at least 20 years since 
anyone spent the night in jail. 

The U.S. Public Health Service reports that state men- 
tal hospitals are admitting an increasing number of 
alcoholics. One in every 7 new patients is an alcoholic, a 
rise of 19 percent in the past 10 years. The typical alco- 
holic is male, divorced, and undereducated. 


Dr. Dominick J. Lacovara, chief medical officer at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Calif., has 
been named chief medical officer at the United States Pen- 
itentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. He will begin his new 
duties July 1. A medical officer with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Dr. Lacovara has been with the federal 
prison system since 1955. 


Eugene Kelly, federal probation officer at Camden, 
N. J., conducted during April and May a course on human 
relations as a part of an inservice training course at 
Hammonton for the New Jersey State Police. Approx- 
imately 250 officers attended the course. 
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Charles Dederick, founder and chairman of the Synangp 
Foundation, Inc., the narcotic treatment project, states 
that he can have 3,000 addicts off the New York streets 
18 months as he announced the organization’s plans fg 
Synanon City in northern California. The city of a pag 
posed 5,000 population “‘won’t need a police department# 
he said, “and will be the only city in the country withom 
a jail.” 

Warden Luther Thomas of the Kentucky State Penitess 
tiary at Eddyville died unexpectedly in January of g 
heart attack. 

To combat narcotics addiction, the New York City Boar 
of Estimate has approved a $500,000 program which igs 
cludes a center for the treatment of addicts. Severg 
sites for the proposed center are under consideration, bapa 
before a final decision is reached public hearings on the 
site selection will be held. 

The University of Montreal’s department of criminology 
announces the appointment of two new members to itg 
teaching staff: Jadwiga Sangowicz, M.D., as assistant 
professor, and Jose M. Ricco, L.L.D., also as assistant prow 
fessor. Dr. Sangowicz has been associated with the / 
Memorial Institute as a psychiatrist. Dr. Ricco has beg 
studying in Paris for the past several years, specializing 
in comparative criminal law. 

Warden Walter M. Wallack of the Wallkill Prison 
Wallkill, N. Y., recently celebrated his 25th anniverss 
as warden. 
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A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


Bee READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become pexmanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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